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Introduction: Time and the Cosmos in Plato and 
the Platonic Tradition 


Daniel Vâzguez 


Time and cosmology are strongly interconnected in the Platonic corpus. The 
way Plato's characters discuss these topics has puzzled and divided readers 
from the very beginning, giving rise to rich and diverse interpretations. Do 
Plato's dialogues argue for an eternal cosmos or one with a punctual begin- 
ning? What is the nature of time, and how should we understand its relation 
to eternity, change, and transition? How should we understand the relation 
between God, the cosmos, and time? The present volume assembles an inter- 
national team of ancient philosophy scholars to engage with Plato's texts, 
and their ancient and modern interpretations, and to answer these and other 
closely related questions. The overall purpose of the volume is to push forward 
the study and understanding of Plato's conception of time and the cosmos as 
a way of finding fresh insight into the interpretation of his philosophy and his 
reception in antiquity. I begin with an introduction to these topics in Plato and 
the Platonic tradition broadly understood, before explaining the motivation 
and overall structure of the volume. I conclude by offering a concise descrip- 
tion of the contents of each chapter. 


1 Plato on Time and the Cosmos 


Timaeus is the dialogue that examines more explicitly the interconnection 
between time and the cosmos in the Platonic corpus. There, Plato's character 
Timaeus! offers a detailed speech about the creation of the world and every- 
thing in it, including the stars, the earth, all living creatures, and, crucially, 
time. Timaeus credits the creation of all these things to a divine craftsman,? a 
benevolent and intelligent God who creates by imitating an unchanging and 


1 Plato describes Timaeus as a rich, well-born expert in astronomy who has held high political 
offices in his natal Locri. There is no other record of him outside the Timaeus and Critias, 
which suggests that he is a Platonic invention. See Nails (1998, 293). 

2 Timaeus calls him a “demiurge” demiurgos (Ti. 28a6), a “maker” poietes (Ti. 28c3), a "father" 
pater (Ti. 28c3) and an "artificer" ho tektainomenos (Ti. 28c6). 
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eternal model, introducing order to a pre-existing chaos made from traces of 
earth, water, fire, and air. 

The speech has a complex and multi-layered structure. The dramatic set- 
ting is a meeting between Socrates, Hermocrates, Critias, and Timaeus on the 
occasion of the Panathenaea festival? At the beginning of the dialogue, we 
learn that Socrates made a speech the day before, and now it is the turn of his 
interlocutors to reciprocate his efforts.^ Timaeus, who knows about astronomy 
and natural science (Timaeus 2723-6), gives the first speech of this sequence, 
and his task is to start with the origin of the universe and end with the nature 
of human beings (Timaeus 27a5-6).° 

Timaeus begins with an invocation for the approval of the gods, goddesses, 
and their interlocutors (Timaeus 27c). Then, he offers a preamble to clarify his 
starting point and general principles (Timaeus 27d—29d). This includes the dis- 
tinction between "that which always is and has no becoming" (Timaeus 27d6), 
and “that which comes to be but never is" (Timaeus 27d6—28a1; omitting aei 
with some MSs), a description of how we grasp the members of each class, the 
principle that things that come to be must have a cause, the rules of craftsman- 
ship, and the status and limitations of a speech on the selected topic. The rest of 
the speech unfolds in three main parts. First, Timaeus explains the products of 
intelligent craftsmanship (Timaeus 29d4—47e2). Then he gives an account of the 
creations of necessity (Timaeus 4743-6925). Finally, he describes how Intellect 
and Necessity cooperate in the creation of human beings and all other living 
creatures (Timaeus 69a6—92c9). Timaeus’ main passages about time, cosmos, 
and their relation occur in the first two parts of the dialogue. The interpretation 
of these passages is famously difficult. 

Most scholars, however, agree on the following points. Timaeus argues that 
the cosmos is unique, spherical, intelligent, immortal, and a beautiful living 
being that includes within itself all other species of living creatures. The cos- 
mos, in addition, is the best possible image of an eternal, unchanging model. 
Time, in turn, is the *moving image" of the eternity of the model. The circular 
and regular movements of the sun, the moon, and the planets set the different 


3 ThePanathenaea wasan Athenian religious festival in honorof Athena Polias and Erechtheus. 
The festival was celebrated annually and in great numbers every four years. On the connec- 
tions between the festival and the contents of the Timaeus, see O'Meara 2017, chapter 2, and 
Nagy 2002. 

4 Socrates summarizes his speech in Ti. 17b-19a. 

5 Before Timaeus' speech, however, Critias summarizes the story of how ancient Athens 
rejected the invasion of Atlantis (Ti. 20d—26c). The end of Timaeus’ speech coincides with the 
end of the dialogue. Plato's Critias offers an incomplete version of Critias' speech, whereas 
there is no record of a dialogue containing Hermocrates' speech. 
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units of time, including the day and night, the months, and the years (Timaeus 
37e). Although the cosmos and everything within it are in constant change, it 
has everlasting regularities, proportion, geometry, and a teleological order. 

In almost all other topics and details, the dialogue's interpretation has been 
hotly debated. Most disagreements stem from what scholars call "the status 
of Timaeus' speech," which refers to the extent that Timaeus' descriptions are 
meant to be taken at face value or not.“ In various passages, Timaeus alerts 
his interlocutors about the limitations of giving an account about the cosmos. 
From the beginning, he labels his speech a "likely story" (eikos mythos) and 
later he calls it a "likely argument" (eikös logos). In his preamble, he explains: 


On the subject of an image and its model, we must make the following 
specification: the accounts we give of things have the same character as 
the subjects they set forth. So accounts of what is stable and fixed and 
transparent to understanding are themselves stable and unshifting. We 
must do our very best to make these accounts as irrefutable and invincible 
as any account may be. On the other hand, accounts we give of that which 
has been formed to be like that reality, since they are accounts of what is 
a likeness, are themselves likely, and stand in proportion to the previous 
accounts, i.e., what being is to becoming, truth is to convincingness. Don't 
be surprised then, Socrates, if it turns out repeatedly that we won't be able 
to produce accounts on a great many subjects—on gods or the coming 
to be of the universe—that are completely and perfectly consistent and 
accurate. Instead, if we can come up with accounts no less likely than any, 
we ought to be content, keeping in mind that both I, the speaker, and you, 
the judges, are only human. So we should accept the likely tale on these 
matters. It behooves us not to look for anything beyond this. 
Timaeus 29b3—d37 


6 There are at least two other famous debates around the Timaeus. One is about its relation 
to other Platonic dialogues. This debate started with Owen (1953), who challenged the wide- 
spread view that Timaeus is a late dialogue and proposed, instead, that it belongs to the 
middle period. Cherniss (1957), in turn, responded by defending the traditional view. The 
discussion was later continued by Prior (1985, 168-93), Fine (1988, 374-79), Mueller (1989 8- 
20), Ledger (1989) and Brandwood (1990, 250). The second debate concerns the extent to 
which the Timaeus is indebted or influenced by Pythagorean philosophy. This debate goes 
back to Taylor (1928), who argued that the Timaeus was a 'deliberate attempt to amalgamate 
Pythagorean religion and mathematics with Empedoclean biology" (p. 10) and that it was a 
mistake to look for distinctive Platonic doctrines in the dialogue. This view was later refuted 
by Cornford (1935 [1997], vi-x). However, some still ind important Pythagorean aspects in 
Timaeus' cosmology. See McClain (1978) and Horky (2013). 

7 Translated by Zeyl 2000. 
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Although Timaeus' speech offers an overt description of the creation of the 
cosmos and time, many take the description as a non-literal tale with a deeper 
philosophical meaning. Others take it literally and see an attempt at offer- 
ing a reasonable account of the beginning of the cosmos. Ancient authors 
and modern scholars alike have offered evidence and extensive arguments 
to justify their readings of the dialogue. Although many believe that there is 
a correct way to read the dialogue, the text seems to lend itself and be com- 
patible with different readings depending on the initial assumptions and the 
different implications one is willing to accept. What is clear is that these con- 
troversies have always made the Timaeus Plato's most studied and influential 
dialogue. 

Plato discusses cosmological questions in other dialogues too. In contrast 
with Timaeus, in Republic 7, due to the celestial bodies' corporeal nature, 
Socrates doubts that observational astronomy can reach any truth about their 
movements. The limitations of our observations, however, invite us to think 
beyond sense perception. For this reason, he proposes to replace traditional 
astronomy with "real astronomy,” which he understands as the purely theoret- 
ical study of movement. 

Later, in Republic 10, the myth of Er describes a column of light at the cen- 
ter of the cosmos, stretching over the whole of heaven and earth, and whose 
light binds the heavens and holds its entire revolution together. This forms 
the central axis of the universe, and from its extremities hangs the spindle of 
Necessity. The whorl of the spindle consists of different hollow whorls closely 
nested inside each other with their rims appearing as circles from above. The 
whole spindle turns at the same speed, but the inner circles revolved in an 
opposite direction and at different speeds. The spindle turns on the lap of 
Necessity, and each circle is accompanied by a siren uttering a single sound. 
On three equidistant thrones, the Fates, daughters of Necessity, sing to the 
music of the Sirens, Lachesis singing of the past, Clotho of the present, and 
Atropos of the future.? 

In the Statesman, in turn, the main interlocutor, the Eleatic Stranger, offers a 
cosmological tale (Statesman 268d—274e) that explains and ties together three 
traditional Greek myths.? According to this account, the cosmos as we know it 


8 Resp.10, 616b-617c. 

9 Oneisthe quarrel between Atreus and Thyestes for the throne of the Mycenaeans, in which 
Zeus showed his support for Atreus' claim by reversing the direction of the setting and rising 
of the sun and the stars. Another is the Kingship of Cronus, known as the golden age of men. 
The last one is the myth that earlier men were earthborn, not reproduced from each other. 
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rotates on its own, but slowly and steadily becomes disharmonious. To restore 
its order and guarantee its immortality, God must periodically intervene and 
take over the rotation of the cosmos, changing its direction for an allotted 
period of time. The change of rotation causes great disasters and when God 
is guiding it people are born from the earth and grow backwards (from old to 
young). They live without toils and are ruled by minor divinities.!° 

The Statesman's cosmology shares some similarities with the one offered 
by Timaeus. In both cases, the cosmos is a living and intelligent being which 
rotates in a regular fashion. But unlike the Timaean cosmos, in the Statesman 
the cosmos turns on a pivot, like in the myth of Er. Moreover, in the Statesman, 
time does not depend on the movement of the celestial bodies, so when God 
changes their direction, time continues to flow in the same direction.!! Only 
generation reverses its course.!? 

In Plato’s Laws x we also get an examination of cosmological principles.!? 
The topic arises from a discussion about the dangers of atheism. According to 
the Athenian—the main interlocutor in the dialogue—atheists argue that the 
celestial bodies, instead of gods, are just earth and stones, incapable of caring 
for human affairs (Laws 886e). One of the doctrines that defends this position 
attributes everything that has come to be, is coming to be now, or will come to 
be later either to nature, chance, or art. The doctrine maintains, however, that 
the celestial bodies and their movements are caused only through nature and 
chance without art, intelligent planning, or any deity (Laws 889a-e). Gods, in 
this view, are human inventions, legal fictions. The Soul, in turn, derives from 
the four material elements and not the other way around. 

The Athenian argues that the mistake in this type of cosmology consists in 
misunderstanding the nature of Soul and denying its priority. His argument 
starts by distinguishing between selfgenerating motion and transmitted 
motion. The former moves itself and other things, whereas the latter moves 
other things but not itself, since it can only be moved by another motion. From 
this he argues that the first cause of motion has to be self-generating motion. 


10 People normally read the myth as having two recurring eras (one where the cosmos is 
guided by God, one with the cosmos rotating on its own). Brisson (1995), however, reads 
the myth as having three eras, whereas Carone (2004, 2005) argues for five. For a recent 
defense of the traditional reading see Gartner and Yau (2020). 

11 Giorgini (2005, 199), however, uses Ti. 39c-d to suggest that time reverses in the Statesman. 
Against this idea see, for example, Statesman 272a—b and 270e9-217a1. 

12 The Statesman myth, however, is closer to Critias' account at Ti. 22b-23d. 

13  Plato's dialogues contain many other passages relevant for cosmology, even if they do not 
attempt to offer a cosmology as such. See for example Phd. 107c-115a, Phdr. 245c—246a, 
Phlb. 30a-c, Soph. 248e—249d, Leg. 7, 821b-d. 
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But something that moves itself, he continues, must be alive, and everything 
alive has a soul. The Athenian then defines the Soul as self-generating move- 
ment, which makes Soul the first source of all movement and guarantees its 
priority over matter. He later claims that the Soul is the cause of all things, 
including good and evil, beauty and ugliness, justice and injustice. In his 
account, the best kind of souls, rational and virtuous, control the movements 
of the heavens (Laws 8952-897). 

The cosmology in Laws x reminds us of the Timaeus, but it raises some exe- 
getical puzzles too. Although in both dialogues the soul has priority over body, 
souls in the Timaeus are never defined as self-generating movement. In Laws 
X, the Athenian explicitly holds that souls cause all motion, whereas Timaeus 
is unclear about it. Some use Laws x to defend particular interpretations of 
the Timaeus, others think that they contain two different and incompatible 
cosmologies. 

Let us now turn our attention to Plato's Parmenides. The characters in this 
dialogue do not offer a cosmology proper, ^ but in the second part of the dia- 
logue, Parmenides and Young Socrates examine some arguments about time, 
temporal relations, the now, and the instant. The general context of these 
arguments is the demonstration of Parmenides' method of training in phi- 
losophy. This starts with assessing the consequences of Parmenides' hypoth- 
esis that the One is (ei hen einai; Parmenides 137c4). One of the arguments 
deduces that if the One is, it does not come to be, nor is it older, younger, or of 
the same age as anything (Parmenides 140e1-141a4). But if that is so, then the 
One does not participate in any way in time (Parmenides 141d6—7). Given that 
Parmenides and Young Socrates assume at this point that there is no other 
way to participate in being than to participate in time, they conclude that if 
the One is, in no way does it participate in being, nor is it one (Parmenides 
141e7—142a1). Given that this conclusion sounds unacceptable, they start over 
and reconsider the hypothesis that the One is by assuming it to mean that 
the One participates in being (Parmenides 142a6—c7). Under this new reading 
of the hypothesis, the One participates in time and holds temporal relations 
with itself and other things (Parmenides 151e3-152a3). This implies that the 
One advances in time, which leads Parmenides to discuss how the One relates 
to the “before” (to pote), “after” (to epeita), and the “now” (to nyn), and again 
whether it is older, younger, or the same age as itself and others (Parmenides 
152b2-155d4). 


14 However see, for example, Wersinger Taylor 2019 and Gardner 2019. 
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Shortly after this, Parmenides raises a question about when the transition 
from rest to moving occurs. Parmenides claims that it cannot occur at one time 
and introduces the notion of the instant of change: 


'And whenever, being in motion, it comes to a rest, and whenever, being 
at rest, it changes to moving, it must itself, presumably, be in no time at 
all'—'How is that?” —It won't be able to undergo being previously at rest 
and later in motion or being previously in motion and later at rest without 
changing.— "Obviously not.—"Yet there is no time in which something 
can, simultaneously, be neither in motion nor at rest/— "Yes, you're quite 
right.—Yet surely it also doesn't change without changing. —“Hardly. — 
'So when does it change? For it does not change while it is at rest or in 
motion, or while it is in time. —“Yes, you're quite right. 

‘Is there, then, this queer thing in which it might be, just when it 
changes?” — What queer thing? — The instant. The instant seems to sig- 
nify something such that changing occurs from it to each of two states. 
For a thing doesn't change from rest while rest continues, or from motion 
while motion continues. Rather, this queer creature, the instant, lurks 
between motion and rest — being in no time at all — and to it and from 
it the moving thing changes to resting and the resting thing changes to 
moving.—-'It looks that way: 


Parmenides 156c1-e7/5 


While the “now” is in time, between the “before” and “after” the instant is in no 
time at all, but lies between motion and rest. 

Like the passages in Laws x, the arguments in the Parmenides raise difficult 
exegetical questions. At first sight, the notion of time in the Parmenides seems 
independent from that in the Timaeus. Parmenides never mentions the move- 
ments of the celestial bodies or the creation of time by the Demiurge. But one 
may still think that the claims in both dialogues are compatible. 


2 The Platonic Tradition 
Given that Plato wrote such sophisticated texts and that the connections 


between them are difficult to interpret, it should come as no surprise that from 
the beginning, the reception of Plato's thought was subject to intense debate. 


15 Translated by Gill and Ryan 1996. 
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His readers developed contrasting exegetical strategies and, as a result, assessed 
his arguments and methods differently, agreeing and disagreeing with differ- 
ent parts of it. Here I shall only offer a brief, panoramic view of the Platonic 
tradition in the ancient world. This tradition, broadly understood, includes 
Plato's successors in the Academy, Aristotle and his followers in the Lyceum, 
and many later Platonic schools and philosophers, including the Stoics.!6 

After Plato's death in 347 BCE, his nephew Speusippus (c. 407-399 BCE) 
became the head of the Academy until his death, when he was succeeded 
by Xenocrates (c. 396-314 BCE).17 Then Polemo (c. 350-267 BCE) became the 
third head of the Academy after Plato. Other important members of the school 
included Eudoxos of Cnidos (c. 390-337 BCE), Philippus of Opus, Heraclides 
Ponticus (c. 390-310 BCE), Crantor (died 276 BCE), and Crates of Athens (died 
c. 268—264 BCE). This period is known as the “Old Academy" It coincides with 
Aristotle's foundation of the Lyceum (334 BCE) and the first generations of 
Peripatetics. But Polemo taught Zeno of Citium (c. 334-262 BCE), who later 
became the founder of the Stoics. Philosophers in these three schools were 
careful readers of Plato. They all criticized, rejected, or developed some of 
Plato's arguments and ideas.!9 

Speusippus and Xenocrates both rejected Forms but proposed two meta- 
physical principles, one of unity, the other of multiplicity. They both believed 
that the processes described in the Timaeus were timeless and eternal, and 
that the creation of the cosmos was not meant literally. Most other members 
of the Academy agreed with this interpretation. Philippus of Opus rejected 
supramundane realities and divided the cosmos into five zones, each com- 
posed mainly of one element but with admixtures of all the others in small 
quantities. Polemo, in turn, is known for maintaining that the supreme God is 
immanent and can be identified with the cosmos.?9 

Aristotle interprets Plato differently. He reads the creation tale literally and 
accuses Plato of proposing a temporal beginning of the cosmos. One of the 
problems he finds in Timaeus is that "the heaven, though it was generated, will 
none the less exist for the rest of time”?! But for Aristotle, this is impossible. 


16 Plato also influenced the Epicureans. See Goodman and Aikin 2017. 

17 Most of the works from this period have been lost, with the exception of a couple of dia- 
logues like Epinomis, normally ascribed to Plato's secretary Philippus of Opus, and Minos 
and Hipparchus, probably by an unknown author from the middle of the fourth century. 

18 On this period see Dillon 2003. 

19 On Aristotle's reception of Plato, see Cherniss 1944. For Plato's reception in Hellenistic 
philosophy, see Barnes 1991. 

20 See Dillon (1996, 166). 

21 Arist. Cael. 110, 280a30-32. Transl. Stocks 2014. 
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In De Caelo 1 12, he argues both that it is impossible for what is generated to be 
indestructible, or for that which is ungenerated to be destroyed. Thus, he main- 
tains that the cosmos is ungenerated, eternal, and incorruptible.22 

For Aristotle, there are five elements: earth, water, air, fire, and aether. Each 
of these elements has a natural place, which they will occupy if they are not 
hindered. This divides the cosmos into five concentric strata. The first four con- 
stitute the sublunar world; the last one is surrounded by a stratum of aether, 
which is ungenerated, indestructible, and constitutes the heavens. The move- 
ments of the celestial motions are explained by a system of concentric spheres, 
which are ultimately moved by the Prime Unmoved Mover. The cosmos is not 
infinitely large, but outside of it there is no void, place, or time.?? That there is 
no time outside of the cosmos is clear if one considers Aristotle's definition of 
time as “a number of change with respect to the before and after”24 Since there 
is no change outside the cosmos, there cannot be time either. Theophrastus 
(c. 371-287 BCE), Aristotle's successor as head of the Lyceum, deserves a brief 
mention. He seemsto have questioned Aristotle's division ofthe cosmos. Instead, 
he conceived the cosmos as a continuous, single, and complete living organism. 
Moreover, it seems that he located the cause of movement of the heavens in the 
heavens themselves, rather than in their desire for a Prime Mover or something 
else. He conceived time as an accidental attribute of motion.25 

The Stoics defended various accounts according to which the cosmos gener- 
ates, develops, is burned up by a conflagration, and even generates again in an 
endless cycle. Although these accounts share their fundamental tenets, they 
also reveal an ongoing engagement with the previous philosophical tradition, 
with other contemporary schools of thought and a debate inside the Stoa. It is 
possible to understand their cosmologies as a critical continuation of complex 
philosophical debates started by Heraclitus, Anaximenes, the Pythagoreans, 
Plato, and the Old Academy.26 

Like Plato, the Stoics presuppose a single-cosmos order. They propose 
two first principles of this cosmos, which cannot be reduced to one another. 
Both principles are bodies that occupy space and offer resistance; they are 


22 Arist. Cael. 1 10-12; 11 13. Aristotle's arguments in Cael. 1 12 where very influential and may 
have motivated some Academic philosophers to take a non-literal reading of Timaeus. 

23 Arist. Cael. 1 9, 279an-ff. 

24 (o Arist. Ph. 4, u, 219b 1-2. 

25 See Ierodiakonou 2020. 

26 See, especially, DK22B30-31, DKi3A5-7, DK58B34, Plato's Phaedo, Theaetetus, Philebus, 
Sophist, and Timaeus, Cicero's Academica 1 24—29; whether they had access to Aristotle's 
texts and later Peripatetic philosophy is a more controversial issue. 
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ungenerated, indestructible, and inseparable. One is described as that which 
acts and the other as that which is acted upon. The Stoics identified the first 
one with “God,” “reason,” or “cause,” and the second one with the “unqualified 


yu 


substance,” “matter,” or “substrate.’2” According to their accounts, God per- 
vades the entirety of matter through and through, and structures it according 
to its perfect, inescapable, and intelligent designing plan, to create the cos- 
mos, its current state, and, even its endless cycle of conflagration and regener- 
ation.?? The Stoics understood God's relation to matter as that of a soul to its 
body. Consequently, they thought of the cosmos as a divine living organism.?? 
For the Stoics, time is incorporeal and infinite on either side.39 Zeno defined it 
as “the dimension of all motion without qualification,”*! and later Chrysippus 
conceived of it as “the dimension of the world's motion according to which the 
measure of speed and slowness is spoken of; or the dimension accompanying 
the world's motion."22 

After Polemo the Academy turned to skepticism and an aporetic inter- 
pretation of Plato's dialogues. This period, known as the New or Skeptical 
Academy, begins with Arcesilaus (316/5-241/0 BCE), and includes Lacydes, 
Telectles, Evander, Hegesinus, Carneades (214/3-129/8 BCE), Hagnon of Tarsus, 
Clitomachus (187/6—110/9 BCE), and Philo of Larissa (159/8-84/3 BCE). Many 
of the members of the Academy engaged in polemics with the Stoics, whom 
they saw as dogmatic.?? Philo of Larissa taught for some years in Rome, and 
Cicero (106-43 BCE) became his student. He was also the last undisputed 
scholarch of the Academy, and after his death in 84/3 BCE the school split into 
various factions. 

Scholars refer to the next stage as Middle Platonism.?^ It usually starts 
with Antiochus of Ascalon (c. 125-68 BCE), one of Philo of Larissa's students 
in Athens. Antiochus distanced himself from the skeptical interpretation of 
Plato and took inspiration from the Old Academy, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
Antiochus' cosmology was a combination of Platonic and Stoic doctrine. He 


27 See DL 7.134=LS44B; Sextus Empiricus, Math. 9.75—76-LS44C; Calcidius, In Tim. 292= 
LS44D; Calcidius, In Tim. 293=LS44E; Seneca, Letters 65.2=LS55E. 

28 See Euseb. Praep. evang. 15.14.2=LS46G; Calcidius, In Tim. 144=LS54U. 

29 Plutarch, SR 1053B=LS46F; Origen, C. Cels. 4.14=LS46H; Euseb. Praep. evang. 15.15.1-9= 
LS67L. 

30 Sextus Empiricus Math. 10.218=LS27D; Stobaeus 1106,5-23-LS51B. 

31 Simpl., In Cat. 350,15-16=LS51A. 

32 Stobaeus 1106,5-23-LS51B. 

33  Onthis period see Schofield, Burnyeat, and Barnes 1980. 

34 For this period see Dillon 1996, Boys-Stones (2001 2017), the first four chapters of 
Karamanolis 2006 and Schofield 2010. 
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maintained that the universe was governed by a providential, immanent God, 
and that his providence consisted in the activity of his reason, which was the 
law of nature and the Soul of the world. For him, nothing was better than rea- 
son, the common possession of humans and gods.35 

Several schools and important philosophers emerged during the next cou- 
ple of centuries. Alexandria became an important center for Platonic and 
Neopythagorean philosophy with Eudoros (first century BCE) and Philo of 
Alexandria (c. 20 BCE-5o CE). The latter taught Ammonius of Athens (first 
century CE), who in turn taught Plutarch of Chaeronea (c. 45-120 CE). Athens 
remained an important place for philosophy too, with the contributions 
of Nicostratus, Calvenus Taurus (second century CE), Atticus (fl. c. 175 CE), 
Harpocration of Argos, and Severus. There was also a Neopythagorean move- 
ment that incorporated Plato into their philosophy. One of its members was 
Numenius of Apamea (fl. late second century CE). We also find "the school of 
Gaius" around the second century CE. In addition, the Gnostic and Hermetic 
writings, as well as the Chaldean Oracles, were heavily influenced by Platonism 
and later used by Neoplatonic philosophers. Other important philosophers 
from this period include Theon of Smyrna (fl. 100 CE), Maximus of Tyre (fl. 
late second century CE), Alcinous (second century CE), Celsus (second century 
CE), and Calcidius, as well as the Christian Platonists, including Clement of 
Alexandria (c.150-215 CE) and Origen (c.184—253 CE). 

It is impossible to do justice to all these thinkers here, but let it suffice to 
say that the period saw a revival of theories of transcendent first principles. 
Many philosophers in this period accepted the non-literal interpretation of 
the Timaeus and maintained that the cosmos was eternal and ungenerated. 
However, Plutarch and Atticus defended a literal interpretation of the Timaeus 
and maintained that the cosmos was created by God. 

The last stage I will mention is commonly known as Neoplatonism.36 The first 
and most famous philosopher of this period was Plotinus (205-270 CE), who was 
taught by Ammonius Saccas (fl. third century CE). Plotinus divided reality into 
two categorically different realms, the sensible and the intelligible. The latter is 
divided in tum into three levels, called hypostases. On top we find the first cause 
of everything else. This is an ineffable principle, known as the One or the Good. 
The second level derives timelessly from the One, and is the Intellect, which con- 
tains all the Forms. From the Intellect derives in turn the Soul, which creates the 
sensible universe at the same time as it creates time. For Plotinus, this meant that 


35 Attributing the views in Cicero, De Legibus 1 23 to Antiochus. See Dillon (1996, 80). 
36 The division is however artificial, and the label is an invention from early nineteenth-cen- 
tury scholarship. 
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the cosmos as a whole, the heavens, and the celestial bodies were everlasting, 
and time was the life of the Soul.37 As in Plato's Timaeus, the sensible realm is 
an imperfect image of the intelligible. The sensible cosmos is a living, intelligent 
organism that contains all other organisms, material instantiations of the Forms, 
and matter. 

Later Neoplatonists included Porphyry (c. 234-305 CE), lamblichus (c. 242— 
325 CE), Syrianus (died c. 437 CE), Proclus (412-485 CE), Marinus (born c. 440 
CE), Damascius (c. 458—538 CE), and Simplicius (c. 490—560 CE), as well as the 
Christian theologians John Philoponus (c. 490—570 CE), and Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite (late fifth to early sixth century CE). It would be impossible 
to summarize their philosophical contributions here, but in short, they devel- 
oped sophisticated metaphysical systems and wrote insightful commentaries 
on Plato and Aristotle. Like Plotinus, they defended the everlastingness of the 
cosmos and an absolute conception of time, in which time was independent 
and prior to things in time.38 


3 Motivation and Overall Structure of the Volume 


Within this larger context, the present volume makes a non-exhaustive and 
humble contribution to our understanding of Plato and some parts of the 
Platonic tradition. The motivations that led to this volume were threefold. 
Firstly, in Platonic scholarship, we wanted to restart and move the discussion 
forward regarding Plato's conception of time in the context of his cosmology. 
In a way, Plato's conception of time and the cosmos has been discussed at 
length.39 However, on the specific topic of time and its relation to the cosmos, 
most recent authors have simply aligned themselves to previous interpreta- 
tions, repeating known arguments or textual observations. The few attempts 
to break with these traditional readings of Plato?? have raised important 


37  OnPlotinus cosmology, see Enneads 11-111. See also Wilberding 2006 and Chase 2014. 

38 See for example Proclus, Elem. Theol. § 52-3. 

39 See, for example, Cornford (1935) 1997, Owen 1936; 1966, Vlastos 1939; 1964, Callahan 1948, 
Philippson 1949, Frankel 1955, Hackforth 1959, Leyden 1964, Brague 1982, Sorabji 1983, 
Mohr 1985, Baltes 1996, Dillon 1997, and Keizer 2000. The last twenty years have greatly 
advanced our understanding of Plato's cosmology and metaphysics. See, for example, 
Natali and Maso 2003, Johansen 2004, Karfik 2004, Carone 2005, Leinkauf and Steel 2005, 
Gregory 2007, Sedley 2007, Mohr and Sattler 2010, Fronterotta 2010, and Broadie 2012. 
Although they appeared too late for the present volume to take proper account of them, 
see also Sattler 2020, and Jorgenson, Karfik, and Spinka 2020. 

40 o For example by Carone 2005, Johansen 2004, and Fronterotta 2010. 
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questions and motivated renewed interest in Plato's cosmology and under- 
standing of time. The chapters of this volume dedicated to Plato aim to con- 
tribute to this growing interest, and to the new wave of interpretations and 
textual observations regarding Plato's philosophy of time and cosmology. 

Secondly, we wanted to explore Plato's influence on Peripatetic and Stoic 
philosophy, understood here as two rightful branches of the Platonic tradition. 
Although most scholars agree that the Peripatetics and Stoics were careful 
readers of Plato, sometimes it is assumed that only the Old Academics, Middle 
Platonists, and Neoplatonic philosophers count as true heirs of Plato. In this 
volume, we actively challenge this assumption and believe that in doing so, we 
can modify how scholars perceive Plato's role and importance for the history 
of cosmology. We also wanted to reconnect contemporary Platonic scholarship 
with debates in the ancient Platonic tradition. 

A third and more general motivation was the need for a better and up-to- 
date understanding of Plato's contribution to the philosophy and history of 
physics, especially regarding time and the models and metaphors of the begin- 
ning of the universe. In many historical surveys of physics and cosmology, 
Plato receives only a brief and sometimes superficial mention.“ Authors often 
use Plato to introduce Aristotle, who is taken to be the first systematic thinker 
deserving of detailed analysis. Moreover, to date, there has been no recent vol- 
ume dedicated to Plato's notion of time and its relation to cosmology. Despite 
this tendency to omit Plato, the Timaeus and the Parmenides were two of the 
most influential texts in antiquity, and, although this exceeds the scope of 
the present volume, they were also fundamental texts for medieval and early 
modern philosophers and cosmologists. This volume aims to bolster what little 
attention Plato's contribution has received in the history of science and the 
philosophy of physics. We believe Plato had an impact that is detectable across 
centuries, up to today, and deserves a central role in the history of ancient cos- 
mology and a whole chapter in introductions to philosophy of time. 

Given the shared aims, overlap of topics, and interconnections, the volume 
offers its eight chapters in a continuous order. The reader will find, however, 
that the first six chapters are mainly dedicated to interpreting Plato, whereas 
the last two discuss his reception by Aristotle and the Stoics. While chapter 


41 For example, Bardon (2013) dedicates sections to Parmenides and Zeno of Elea but 
then omits Plato and jumps straight to Aristotle and Augustine. Similarly, in the volume 
edited by Dyke and Bardon (2013), part I puts together a section dedicated to the history 
of philosophy of time that includes excellent chapters on Heraclitus and Parmenides, 
Zeno's Paradoxes, Aristotle, and the Stoics. However, it completely ignores Plato and 
Neoplatonism. 
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one is exclusively dedicated to Plato's Statesman, chapters two to six offer 
contrasting exegetical approaches to the Timaeus (most of them also include 
discussion and comparisons with the Laws, Parmenides, and other dialogues). 
Thematically, four chapters (chapters one, four to six) explore different aspects 
of Plato's conception of time, including its creation (chapter four), its relation 
to human nature (chapter one), light (chapter five), and instantaneity (chapter 
six). The other four chapters (chapters two, three, seven, eight) focus instead 
on God's relation to the cosmos, including the Demiurge's status and role 
(chapters two and three) and the discussion of the intelligence and source of 
movement of the cosmos (chapters seven and eight). That being said, to some 
extent most of the chapters discuss both topics. The chapters also offer various 
methods and approaches, representing different traditions of interpreting and 
analysing Plato and his successors. In what follows, I offer a brief summary of 
each chapter. 


4 Summary of the Contents 


Chapter one offers an innovative approach to the cosmological myth in 
Plato's Statesman by focusing on the continuity between the cosmic ages in 
the myth and the persistence of humanity over time. Chapters two and three 
discuss the role of the Demiurge in Plato's cosmology and argue for opposing 
theses. One argues that the Demiurge is a separate intellect with an efficient 
and goal-directed, causal role. The other rejects that the Demiurge is a sep- 
arate intellect and argues instead that the description of demiurgic activity 
is a thought experiment that helps us visualize the cosmos' participation in 
the intelligible model. The next pair of chapters offer close, literal readings of 
time in the Timaeus. Chapter four discusses the creation of time and the pre- 
cosmos, whereas chapter five analyzes Timaeus' theory of light to understand 
his definition of time. Chapter six analyses the notion of the "instant" in the 
Parmenides and uses it to interpret the Timaeus. The last two chapters explore 
the reception of Plato's cosmology. Chapter seven reads Aristotle's arguments 
in Physics V111.5 as a criticism of Plato's Laws X and Timaeus. The final chap- 
ter distinguishes three families of arguments for the intelligence of the cos- 
mos and tracks their Platonic background in passages from the Timaeus and 
Philebus. In what follows, I summarize the main argument of each chapter. 
Jenny Bryan writes chapter one, entitled "Continuity and Community in 
the Myth of the Statesman.’ The chapter argues that although the Stranger's 
myth contrasts the Ages of Kronos and Zeus and the communities living in 
each epoch, it also stresses the continuity between both communities. This 
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expands the sense of “us” to refer to a community of humans that persists 
through the Ages. The myth, Bryan argues, does not talk about different races 
of human beings but different epochs of the history of humanity. But the myth 
also reminds us that these Ages are all part of a divine design. During one of 
the Ages, God let go of his creation, but this is never a total abandonment. The 
myth is thus designed to make us recognize not only our place in a divinely 
designed cosmos but also the times we live in, and our broader place in the 
history of humanity. 

In chapter two, "The Demiurge and His Place in Plato's Metaphysical 
Scheme,” Viktor Ilievski argues that, for Plato, the Demiurge should not be 
dismissed as a didactive device or, as many believe, identified with the World 
Soul. Instead, the chapter argues that the Demiurge personalizes an indepen- 
dent nous, which is a separate, new entity that represents a creative and gov- 
erning cosmological principle. In this way, Ilievski gives the Demiurge a central 
role in Plato's cosmology and late metaphysics, making it the supreme God and 
highest causal principle. 

The chapter is divided into three sections. The first two offer a concise and 
useful history of the discussion both in ancient and contemporary authors. 
These sections map the vast history of interpretation of the Demiurge's role 
in Plato's metaphysics, and then focus on some of the authors who aid the 
chapter's thesis, including Plutarch, Atticus, and Proclus in the ancient world, 
as well as modern scholars like Hackforth, Mohr, Menn, Brisson, Johansen, and 
Broadie. Ilievski argues that a careful look at the development of Plato's inter- 
pretations shows that the discussions culminate in recognizing the Demiurge 
is a separate nous, distinct both from the World Soul and the Good. In the last 
section, he goes back to Plato and analyzes the main passages from the Timaeus 
and other dialogues like the Laws, Philebus, and Statesman. He then argues 
that the Demiurge has a causal role that is both efficient and goal-directed. 

Luca Pitteloud defends a different interpretation of the Demiurge's role. In 
chapter three, “Goodbye to the Demiurge? Timaeus’ Discourse as a Thought 
Experiment,” he argues that the Demiurge should not be understood as a cos- 
mological or ontological principle, but rather as an epistemological point of 
view. Pitteloud argues for the best explanation. He proposes to understand the 
eikos mythos as a thought experiment whose aim is to place the reader inside 
the mind of the Demiurge. In this way, as readers of Plato, we re-enact in our 
minds the constitution of the cosmos and, by doing so, we can obtain new 
information and a better understanding of the universe. For Pitteloud, this 
reading of Timaeus' speech makes sense of passages where we find detailed 
accounts of the reasoning and decision making of the Demiurge. Moreover, 
the thought experiment allows the reader to visualize the cosmos from two 
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different perspectives, the external standpoint of the Demiurge and the inter- 
nal, and human, viewpoint. But if that is the main purpose of the creation story 
and the Demiurge's role, one might wonder whether it would not be more 
reasonable to say goodbye to the Demiurge as a separate intellect. Pitteloud 
offers a clear interpretation that, although briefly considered by Johansen, 
Brisson, and Burnyeat, receives here a detailed and sophisticated defense for 
the first time. 

In chapter four, "Before the Creation of Time in Plato's Timaeus," I defend, 
against its more recent critics, a literal, factual, and consistent interpretation 
of Timaeus' creation of the cosmos and time. My main purpose is to clarify 
the assumptions under which a literal interpretation of Timaeus' cosmology 
becomes philosophically attractive. I propose five exegetical principles that 
guide my interpretation. Unlike previous literalists, I argue that assuming a 
“pre-cosmic time” is a mistake. Instead, I challenge the exegetical assumptions 
scholars impose on the text and argue that for Timaeus, a mere succession 
of events and the relations derived from it (before, after, simultaneous with) 
imply no time, given the narrow definition of the term used in the dialogue. 
For Timaeus, I explain, time is measurable, regular, and dependent on the 
motion of the celestial bodies. A mere succession of events like the one needed 
to understand the creation story and the pre-cosmos requires none of these 
elements. Readers of Plato erroneously assume that a succession of events 
implies time, but that is to impose a conception of time absent in the text. 
The chapter offers a detailed reconstruction of the pre-cosmic stage under a 
literalist interpretation and argues how it is compatible with the immutable 
relationship between the Demiurge and the cosmos. 

The next chapter tackles more directly the question about the nature and 
definition of time in the Timaeus. It is entitled "Time and Light in Plato's 
Timaeus, and in it, Carolina Araujo analyzes Timaeus’ theory of visibility and 
light to better understand the conception of time at play in his cosmological 
discourse. Araüjo starts by arguing that, for Timaeus, the cosmos is generated 
because it is visible and not, as it is often assumed, the other way around. 
According to Timaeus, she continues, visibility is possible thanks to the mov- 
ing body of light streaming from the sun, which connects the particles of light 
in objects with those in our eyes. But this theory, Araüjo notices, fails to explain 
night vision. This is an important flaw in the theory given that astronomical 
observations are essential for a proper understanding of the cosmos and its 
role as an image of the eternal model. Araüjo explains the concept of cosmic 
days and nights as distinct temporal units and argues that Timaeus aims to 
build a calendar based on these units. This implies overcoming the challenge 
of calculating the motion of all celestial bodies in relation to the sun. In the last 
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part of the chapter, Araüjo uses these results to interpret Timaeus' account of 
time and to argue that time is the movement of all heavenly bodies relative to 
the motion of light streaming from the sun. 

Chapter six, "Eternity, Instantaneity, and Temporality: Tackling the Problem 
of Time in Plato's Cosmology" by Silvia De Bianchi, explores the relation 
between change, time, and atemporality in late Plato. De Bianchi uses the 
notion of instantaneity in the Parmenides to solve the puzzle of atemporal- 
ity and demiurgic agency in the Timaeus. The chapter starts by showing that 
Plato's late dialogues deploy a rich and complex conception of atemporality, 
sometimes showing more nuance than contemporary accounts. De Bianchi 
analyzes some of the most pressing puzzles derived from Timaeus' cosmology, 
namely, the generation of time and the transient character of the receptacle. 
She proposes to solve these puzzles by considering the notion of the instant in 
Parmenides, which she understands as a distinct type of atemporality. 

In his chapter, “Is the Prime Mover a Soul? A Critique of a Platonic Thesis in 
Physics vit,” Alberto Ross reconstructs Aristotle's criticisms against the idea 
that the Prime Mover is a soul in Physics vini. Aristotle argues that the Prime 
Mover must be immaterial and absolutely immobile in order to explain the 
continuity and the eternity of change. This means that it must not undergo 
any movement at all, not even of an accidental form. But this implies that the 
Prime Mover should be different from other kinds of principles of motion, such 
as souls, which are immobile movers, but which undergo accidental motion. 
Ross proposes to read Aristotle's clarification of this point as a reaction against 
the positions defended by Plato in Laws x and the Timaeus, according to which 
the cosmos is an animal composed of body and soul, and to argue that this soul 
is a kind of first principle for nature and change. 

The last chapter is dedicated to Stoic cosmology and its Platonic heritage, 
and is entitled “Stoic Cosmic Intelligence and its Platonic Background.” In this 
chapter, Ricardo Salles classifies surviving Stoic texts into three families of 
Stoic proofs for the intelligence of the cosmos. Then he analyzes them and 
tracks the arguments' antecedents in Plato. The first family goes back to the 
Timaeus. The argument rests on the teleological thesis that the role of human 
intelligence is to contemplate the cosmos. This family of proofs differs from the 
other two because the latter argue from a different starting point. Families two 
and three argue for the intelligence of the cosmos from an account of the ori- 
gins of human intelligence. Salles shows that these two families have striking 
parallels with proofs for the intelligence of the cosmos in Plato's Philebus and 
Xenophon. But these two families, Salles explains, also differ in the way they 
conceive the origins and transmission of human intelligence. This difference 
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makes Salles conclude that the third family is more strongly connected to the 
proof found in Philebus and Xenophon.*? 
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CHAPTER 1 


Continuity and Community in the Myth of the 
Statesman 


Jenny Bryan 


1.1 Introduction 


Having run into difficulties with their attempts to identify the “statesman,” 
and in response to Young Socrates’ unhesitating acceptance of the unsatisfac- 
tory definition they settled on at 266e—267c,! the Stranger suggests to Young 
Socrates that “we must begin again from a different starting point, taking a 
different route” (268d5-6). “We must,” he declares at 268d8-9, “make use of 
a substantial part of a great myth (megas mythos).? The Stranger goes on to 
identify the elements of the story to follow. First is the “phenomenon [phasma] 
relating to the story of the quarrel between Atreus and Thyestes” (268e8-11), 
which is explained as the reversal of the rising and setting of the sun and other 
stars. Second is the reign of Kronos (269a7-8). Third and final is the story that 
people in the past were "earthborn" (gegeneis) and did not reproduce from 
one another (269b2-3). The Stranger goes on to explain (269b5-c2) that all 
three, along with innumerable even more fantastic things, are “the result of the 
same occurrence" (ek tautou pathous), which is the reversal of cosmic motion 
caused by the alternating presence and absence of a controlling god (269c4- 
d3). The structure of the myth (and the cosmic processes that it describes) are 
notoriously difficult to get straight, but its main points can be summarized as 
follows: 


1 At268b8-ez, the Stranger indicates that the myth will provide a means of distinguishing the 
statesman from others claiming his role. At 274e—275c, he indicates that the myth has helped 
to clarify three things. First (274e10-275a2), the previous definition had confused the divine 
shepherd from the reverse rotation with the statesman from the current kind of era. Second 
(275a2-6), the previous account failed to examine the manner in which the statesman rules. 
Third (276b8—c4), a significant difference between the divine shepherd and the statesman is 
that the latter is much more like his subjects in terms of nature and education. 

2 Irender mythos as "myth" rather than “story,” as acknowledging the Stranger's desire to situ- 
ate his own narrative within a broader mythic tradition. All translations are my own. 

3 Van Noorden (2015, 147-8) emphasizes the apparently deliberate complexity of the myth's 
cosmic narrative, usefully contrasting it with the explicit ordering of Hesiod's Myth of the 
Races in the Works and Days. See also Rowe 2010, 312. 
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1 God sometimes guides the revolution of the universe and sometimes lets 
it go, so that it revolves of its own accord (automaton). When god accom- 
panies the universe, it revolves in one direction; when he lets it go, it 
revolves in the opposite direction (eis tanantia periageitai), a movement 
“inborn in it from necessity" (ex anankes emphyton) (269c4—270a8). 

2. The life cycle of creatures on earth, and specifically the processes of age- 
ing and generation, track the direction of the universe. When it moves 
as it currently does, the ageing and generative processes are as we cur- 
rently experience them to be (273e6-274b1); when the universe moves 
in the opposite direction, the processes of ageing and generation are in 
some sense the reverse of those we experience: the result is an age of 
the “earthborn race" (to gegenes genos), "returning again from the earth" 
(Ex YS xtv àvaotpepópevov) and appearing to age backwards (from our 
perspective) (270c11-271c2). 

3. The way of life during the so-called “Age of Kronos is different from our 
own way of life, in what is called the “Age of Zeus” (272b2: tovde 8 6v Aöyoç 
Eri Atöç elvat). In the Age of Kronos, humans have their needs catered for 
by the gods and live a life of leisure. In the Age of Zeus, we live without 
the direct help of the gods and must rely on innovation and skill (271c8— 
272b2; 274b5-e1). 

Much of the disagreement surrounding the myth centers on the question of 

how these three elements relate to one another.^ In particular, scholars have 

disputed the way that the Ages of Kronos and Zeus map onto the forward and 
reverse revolutions of the cosmos and how this relates to the influence of the 
divine in our current lives. My aim in this chapter is certainly not to claim to 


4 Against the traditional “two-stage” interpretation, Brisson (1995), Rowe (1995; 2010), and 
Carone (2005, 124—61) all argue for a three-stage cycle, in which the world revolves in the 
same direction in both the Age of Kronos and the Age of Zeus, with a third, distinct, period 
of "reverse" rotation. See Verlinsky (2008; 2009) and Gartner and Yau (2017) for detailed crit- 
icism of these three-stage interpretations. 

5 Brisson (1995) interprets the Age of Zeus as one in which god continues to direct the revo- 
lution of the cosmos, although humans no longer benefit, as they did in the Age of Kronos, 
from the care of daimones. Rowe (1995, 13, 188) suggests that the notion that the cosmos must 
always move in reverse when left to its own devices is inconsistent with its status as a ratio- 
nal creature (269d). He reads the Age of Zeus as one in which the cosmos revolves under its 
own steam, but in the same direction as under god's guidance. Carone (2005, 124-45) argues 
that, although the Age of Zeus is one of increasing autonomy for humans, it is still the case 
both that god directs the cosmos and that the gods are involved in tending to humans. The 
standard interpretation takes the Ages of Kronos and Zeus to map onto periods of cosmic 
revolution in opposite directions (a reading for which 274e10—275a2 provides strong justifica- 
tion), with god (and the daimones) absent from the Age of Zeus. 
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present a definitive answer to these questions. In fact, I will suggest that the 
myth both encourages and resists our urge to divide the cosmos up into neatly 
aligned cosmological, theological, and temporal phases and to clearly identify 
our current place within the cycle. As we shall see, the Stranger prompts us to 
think of ourselves as more than simply creatures of the “Age of Zeus,” and to 
adopt a broader perspective on our nature as humans imitating the divinely 
created cosmos. 


1.2 The Times We Live In 


Where, or rather when, do we fit into the myth? We can approach this question 
in two related ways. The first is to ask what the Stranger has to say about “us.” 
The second is to ask what he has to say about “now.” In answering both these 
questions, we will see the degree to which the Stranger pushes the boundaries 
of our conception of our place within the cosmos. 

Although this is perhaps not surprising given its status as a myth, it is notable 
that the Stranger has relatively little to say about the present era or those who 
live in it in their own right (as distinguished from other times or phases)." At 
270C4—5, he suggests that the reversal of the direction of the cosmos will lead 
to great changes “for those of us who live in it” (tots evtdg "yiv oixodat adtod ). 
Here the reference is clearly not to “us” in the sense of “human beings in the 
here and now,” but rather to all creatures who live in the cosmos and experi- 
ence the consequences of any of its recurrent cosmic reversals.? This sense 
of community across cosmic phases is further demonstrated by the Stranger’s 
account of the process of reversal at 270cu—d4. There, he explains that, when 
the cosmos changes the direction of its revolution, “widespread destruction 
afflicts the other creatures, and humankind in particular survives only in small 
numbers" (xai 6) xal tò TOV dvopwmwv yevoç OAtyov TI MeptAcinetat). Clearly, the 
emphasis here is on the destruction caused by reversal, but it is made explicit 
that humankind persists through this enormous, destructive alteration, 


6 While I am generally inclined to prefer the traditional two-stage interpretation, primarily 
on the basis of 274e10-27522, three-stage readings do a great service in demonstrating both 
that the Stranger’s myth resists easy interpretation and that the degree of divine presence or 
absence in the different phases is less clear than is often assumed by two-stage readers. 

7 Many of the Stranger’s references to “now,” in the sense of “the present day" relate to “the sto- 
ries we now tell.” I will delay discussion of these references, turning to them in the discussion 
of the Stranger's reflections on and construction of the continuity of myth across eras below. 

8 See Rowe 1995, 190. Note that the Stranger's narrative fluctuates between referring to humans 
with the second and third person. 
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albeit in small numbers. A similar implication can be found at 270d6-271a1 
where, rather than describing the origins of an entirely new race, the Stranger 
describes the reversal of those who survive the cosmic upheaval: 


First, the age of each and every creature, whatever it was, stood still, and all 
mortal things stopped growing older in appearance, and then changed back 
in the opposite direction, and grew, as it were, younger and more tender. 


Similarly, at 273e8—u1, the Stranger describes cosmic reversal as bringing about 
the biological reversal of those then alive, rather than originating a new race 
as such: 


For those creatures that were about to disappear due to smallness began 
to grow, and those bodies newly born from the earth already grey-haired 
began to die again and return to the earth. 


Despite their opposite ways of ageing and generation, the people of different 
ages are, in some sense, continuous with one another. In fact, it is our continu- 
ity that demonstrates the significance of the reversal it is a matter of our way 
of life going in one direction and then the other, tracking the cosmos through 
its various alterations. 

At271a7-bı, in contrast, the Stranger refers to “our first ancestors” (hoi heme- 
teroi progonoi), thereby distinguishing the “us” of the present era from the 
earthborn race of the previous era whose stories they remembered. Even here, 
however, we see an emphasis on the closeness of our ancestors to their prede- 
cessors, noting that they were “neighbors” (egeitonoun) to those who lived in 
the previous cosmic phase. This notion of continuity (or community) across 
the ages is further developed by the description of our situation within the cur- 
rent era at 274b4-e1. At the beginning of this passage, the Stranger details the 
unfortunate consequences of mankind having been deprived of the god who 
tended to “us” (cfjc yàp Tob KexTHLEVOD xai VEMOVTOÇ NUAC ÖNİLOVOÇ crepn o0 évrec 
&ripeAs(oc). This “us” must incorporate both the deprived inhabitants of the 
Age of Zeus and those who lived in the Age of Kronos, since it is they who 
previously enjoyed the privilege of being cared for by the gods.!? Again, at 


9 See also 273a3-4, where we are told that the reversal of the cosmos in the opposite direc- 
tion brought about the destruction of “all kinds of creatures" (z06n pantoiön) as opposed 
to outright the destruction of all creatures. 

10  274b5-c4 shifts from talking about “us” (hemas) as the erstwhile subjects of divine care 
to discussing the difficulties faced by anthropoi in the third person plural (dierpazonto, 
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274d2-e1, the myth's final reference to our place in the cosmos, as its imitators 
and followers, has a broad scope, referring to “us” as living and growing in one 
way and then the other at different times (vOv èv oüTWÇ, tote dé &xetvoc COpév 
TE xai pvöyeba), i.e., across the different phases of the cosmos. 

Asthis survey shows, although the Stranger does sometimes seek to distinguish 
the "us" of the Age of Zeus from those who have gone before, he also, and in fact 
more frequently, expands the sense of “us” to refer to a community of humans (or 
even living things) who in some sense endure throughout the individual phases of 
the cosmic cycle. As 274d2—e1 makes clear, we are both hoi nun and hoi tote. 

In fact, the Stranger often broadens the scope of “now” in a manner similar 
to that which we have seen for “us.” At 270b7-8, for example, he states that “the 
motion of the universe is sometimes in the direction in which it is now rotating 
[ip & vöv xvxAsivot], and sometimes in the opposite direction." Here, his inter- 
estis notso much in the present day, but rather in cosmic motion as it happens 
to be in the present day and, implicitly, as it is every time the cosmos repeats 
this part of the cycle of alternating rotations.!! Again, at 270d1-4 the Stranger 
promises to describe the upheavals that occur as a result of "the reversal of the 
universe at the time when its turning becomes the opposite of the one that is 
now the case [tes nyn kathestekuias|” This is not an offer to explain what hap- 
pens when this particular era ends, but rather what happens whenever (hotan) 
the cosmos starts to revolve in the direction opposite to that in which it is cur- 
rently moving.'? Likewise, at 271c-d, the Stranger responds to Young Socrates’ 
query as to whether the Age of Kronos “was in those turnings or in these" (c5) 
by insisting that “it belongs least of all to the movement that is now the case 
[ýxiota THs vv Eott xoeowxvloc qopác]" (d2-3), i.e., to the direction in which 
the cosmos is currently turning, has turned before, and will turn again.!? 


esan)—this shift is all the more notable when we consider that the men without expertise 
belong in the early part of “our phase,” whereas the “us” tended by the god belong to the 
previous phase. 

11 See also 269a2-3 “that they [the sun and other stars] used to set in the place from which 
they now (nyn) rise." 

12 Asat274d6-e1. 

13 +The Mss have a further, notoriously difficult nyn at 271d4. I accept the emendation of 
the oct, as defended by Robinson (1995, 45-46), which reads d'au in place of nyn. See 
Verlinsky (2009, 233-39) for a detailed discussion of the alternative readings and their 
significance. The possibility that there remains some kind of divine influence in the cur- 
rent age is compatible with my emphasis on the continuity between different phases. 
Nevertheless, it is unsatisfactory to suggest, as the Mss reading might seem to do, that 
god or the lesser gods are active in the present era in the same way as they were in the Age 
of Kronos, given that the cosmic phases are primarily distinguished by the presence or 
absence of god and the gods. 
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The Stranger's most explicit references to the present within the myth (apart 
from those referring to present attitudes towards storytelling, which I discuss 
below) come, perhaps unsurprisingly, in his comparison of the Ages of Kronos 
and Zeus. At 272b2-4, he asks Young Socrates if he is able to judge whether the 
way of life he has described as belonging to the Age of Kronos is more fortunate 
than “this way of life, which is called the Age of Zeus, the one now" (xóv8e 8 dv 
Aóyoc emi Atéc elvan, tov vuvi), pointing out this is a way of life of which Young 
Socrates has direct experience. Note, however, that the Stranger is referring 
here to the way of life (ho bios) in the present, rather than to the present day or 
the people who live in it.!^ This leads to the Stranger's only specific reference to 
"those who live now” at 272b8—c5, in his conclusion that, if those in the Age of 
Kronos did engage in philosophy, it will be easy to judge that hoi tote were far 
more blessed than hoi nun. In fact, as we have seen, insofar as the Stranger talks 
about the present day, he generally does so as a means of making reference to a 
certain state of affairs (sometimes cosmic, sometimes anthropological) either 
for its own sake or for the sake of comparison, rather than in order to describe 
the present itself. 

As we saw in considering his references to “us,” the Stranger's interest in “the 
now" tends to be relatively general, picking out either the (re)current direction 
of cosmic motion or the way of life that is (presumably repeatedly) aligned 
with it. This is significant for what it implies about the place of our present 
era within the myth. For it suggests that this so-called Age of Zeus is neither 
unique nor enduring. It is not unique, because this “now,” in which the uni- 
verse revolves as it currently does, is merely one iteration of its revolving in 
this direction.5 It is not enduring because it is limited at either end by the 
inevitability of cosmic reversal. The present day is thus repeatedly presented as 
just one temporary phase among countless such phases, in which the universe 
has revolved and will revolve in the same direction as it currently does. In a 
sense, then, the Stranger is thinking about “now” as a circumscribed length 
of time. But this circumscription is relatively generous, insofar as it covers the 
entirety of the time between the previous cosmic reversal and the next. It is 


14 Similarly, 271e6 makes reference to men “now” (nyn) to enable a comparison with the 
herding activity of god in the Age of Kronos. 

15 As is confirmed by the assertion at 274d6—7 that we follow the direction of the cosmos 
"for all time" (ton aei chronon). One may wonder whether we should regard repeated iter- 
ations as identical to one another, prompting questions of time and identity such as we 
find in Stoic accounts of the cosmic cycle. The myth says nothing explicit on this issue, 
but the fact that some creatures or souls survive and progress across cycles suggest that, 
in this way at least, individual iterations are not identical: for each new cycle will contain 
creatures who have endured through a greater number of reversals. 
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also relatively general, insofar as the Stranger's conception of “now” sometimes 
seems to work as a shorthand for every such period between two reversals in 
which the cosmos revolves in the same direction as it currently does. Further, 
since, as we have seen, his conception of “us” tends to expand beyond the cur- 
rent cosmic phase, the Age of Zeus is not obviously even “our” age, given that 
“we” will in some sense outlast it. It is, in fact, just one of many such phases that 
“we,” broadly construed as the creatures that endure through cosmic reversals, 
will experience. This era may be our present, but we have a future and a past 
that extend beyond it. 

This relatively generous and general conception of “now” is nothing com- 
pared to what the Stranger has to say at 273b3—7. Describing the gradual disin- 
tegration of the cosmos left to its own devices, the Stranger explains: 


To begin with, it achieved it more accurately, but eventually it did so 
more dully. The cause of this was the corporeal part of its mixture, its 
companion since its origin long ago, because it was affected by great dis- 
order before it came to have the present order (1piv giç tov vöv xógpov 
agixeo Oat). 


Here, the Stranger refers to “the present order” not to pick out the turning of 
the universe in its current direction, but to refer to the cosmos itself as it has 
existed since the moment of its creation by god.!6 Whereas, previously, we have 
seen that he conceives of an entire phase of cosmic motion in a particular 
direction as “now, here we see the Stranger talking about the entirety of time 
since the creation of the cosmos as “now.” 

Of course, there is no particular inconsistency in talking about “now” in nar- 
rower and broader terms in different contexts, or even at one and the same 
time. We can perfectly consistently and coherently talk about this precise 
moment, this decade, and this particular century as “now.” What is striking 
about the Stranger's use of “now” within the myth, however, is that, just as in 
his use of “we, he seems to have a preference for the broader and more general 
conception of "now" over the narrower. It is certainly notable that his broad- 
est “now,” which is “all the time that the cosmos has existed", is so broad as to 
stretch the sense of the term beyond its natural limits. 

It is worth taking the time to reflect on what the myth tells us about ourselves 
and our place within the cosmos. Certainly, the Stranger does sometimes draw 
contrasts and comparisons between “us” and “them,” and “now” and “then.” 


16 As noted by Rowe (1995, 195). 
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But, more often, he treats “us” as continuous or unified with "them"? And his 
"now" is always, to a greater or lesser extent, expansive, sometimes picking out 
this Age of Zeus, sometimes all such cosmic phases, and sometimes the entire 
history of the cosmos. Where does this leave us in understanding the nature of 
humans? It suggests that, for all that we may sometimes think of ourselves as 
the particular creatures of a particular age, we must also recognise our position 
as creatures who belong to the cosmos as a whole, and who persist in some way 
throughout its history. 


1.3 God and the Cosmos 


Why does the Stranger use his myth to situate our experience, and self-concep- 
tion, within such a broad chronological and cosmological context? In referring 
to “cosmic motion as it is now,’ he is clearly seeking to draw a contrast between 
two ways of life that fall under alternative cosmic rotations.!® The cosmos 
moves in one direction, and our way of life tracks, and indeed is explained by, 
that motion. When the cosmos reverses, our way of life reverses to track the 
cosmic motion in the opposite direction. We thus understand our own society 
and way of life by comparing and contrasting it with the way of life of those liv- 
ing in a cosmos in reverse (from our point of view), as has often been empha- 
sized by readers of the myth.!9 

As we have seen, however, it is actually us, in some broad sense, who live 
the reverse life under a reverse cosmos. The way that the Stranger frames his 
broadest context on a cosmic scale encourages us to think of ourselves not 
just as contrasted with those in opposite ages, but also as continuous with 
them, i.e., as creatures who have endured—living alternating and opposing 
ways of life at different times—throughout the history of the cosmos. Whereas 
the narrower "now" of life *under the cosmos moving in one direction" may 


17 I thus want to resist McCabe's (2000, 155-56) emphasis on the independence of the two 
ways of life described in the myth. She dismisses (n. 69) the connection established by 
having our ancestors report the story of the previous age as "necessary for the telling of 
the story itself" I suggest that, as one of several deliberate examples of continuity, this 
connection is not so easily dismissed. 

18 As I think 274d2-e1 makes clear. 

19 See, for example, Lane 1998, 101-17. Although she (115-16) talks of “the temporal and cos- 
mic gulf between our own world and the possible world of Kronos,” she also notes that the 
nurslings of Kronos are humans, “precisely not treated as a different species.” Lane sug- 
gests this point of continuity enables the myth to emphasize the irrelevance of nostalgia 
for a way of life that belongs to a different epoch. 
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encourage us to think of ourselves as creatures specific to a particular age (or 
kind of age), the broader “now,” like the broader “we,” encourages us to reflect 
on our status as creatures of the cosmos as a whole. In this respect, I suggest, 
we are further prompted to consider our relationship to the designer, creator, 
and (to a greater or lesser degree) director of that cosmos. The broader per- 
spective of the Stranger's cosmic myth encourages us to think of ourselves as 
creatures of divine design on a macrocosmic scale, even as it reveals that the 
direct influence of god is only intermittently felt in our way of life. 

I noted above that the Stranger's broadest "now" at 273b3-7 refers to the 
entirety of time since the origin of the cosmos “long ago,” prior to which there 
was a great disorder. Elsewhere, the Stranger makes clear that we should under- 
stand this origin as a product of divine design and creation. At 269c4-d2, he 
sets out the central claim of his story: 


At times, god himself accompanies the universe as its guide and aids it 
in revolving. At other times, however, he releases it, whenever its cycles 
have reached the measure of time appropriate to it, and of its own accord 
it turns back in the opposite direction, since it is a living creature and was 
allotted intelligence by the one who fitted it together in the beginning [£x 
TOD TVVAPLOTAVTOS ADTO XAT’ deyde]. 


At 269d7-9, the Stranger tells us that “that which we have come to call ‘heaven’ 
and “world order’ [ouranon kai kosmon] has a share of many blessings from its 
progenitor [tou gennesantos]." The creator of the cosmos is elsewhere referred 
to as its “craftsman” (demiourgos, 270a5, 273b1), "father" (pater, 273b2), “con- 
structor” (ho syntheis, 273b7), “the god who ordered it" (8eöç 6 xoouhaaç adtov, 
273d4), and, in one of the most striking images of the myth, as the “helmsman 
of the cosmos" (tod navtòç ó xvBepvhryç). This god, then, is not only the divine 
companion and cause of its rotation in one direction, but also the cause of 
the cosmos' existence and progress as a whole.?? This means that any creature 
within it can justifiably be conceived of as part of the divine cosmic design, 
including those who live in periods when god is not directly active in guiding 


20 I thus disagree with El Murr's (2009, 296) suggestion that the cosmic cycle in the 
Statesman is an "anti-teleological device." Nevertheless, I agree with his broader point, 
that the attempt to establish the details of the Stranger's myth by trying to render it con- 
sistent with the cosmology of the Timaeus is an interpretative red herring. Comparisons 
with the Timaeus are often made with the specific purpose of establishing the nature of 
Plato's cosmological doctrine. That project lies outside the scope of this chapter, which 
seeks to read the myth of the Statesman on its own terms within its dialogue. 
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cosmic rotation. Further, if we conceive of ourselves as creatures who have 
endured periods of both divine intervention and cosmic autonomy through- 
out the history of the cosmos—as the myth indicates we should— our status 
as creatures of design becomes all the more significant, since that endurance 
must itself be part of the design.?! 

Now, some may object that, even if we acknowledge god's creative activity at 
the macrocosmic level, the fact remains that the Stranger's myth emphasizes 
the periodic absence of god and the resulting cosmic autonomy. Whilst the 
cosmos and the creatures within it may be the products of divine design, the 
myth explicitly frames the Age of Zeus as one of divine retreat—in fact, it is 
in the absence of divine care that mankind develops its own autonomy (274b— 
e).22 Here, I think we would do well to consider the fact that the enduring 
influence of divine design on a macrocosmic level is perfectly consistent with 
periodic cosmic (and human) autonomy. In fact, the phenomenon of autono- 
mous cosmic motion independent of god is, in itself, the product of the divine 
creative activity that was the origin of the cosmos.?? As the Stranger makes 
clear at 269c4-d2, whilst the backwards direction of the autonomous cosmic 
motion results from necessity, the fact that it revolves under its own steam is 
the result of its being “a living creature [...] allotted intelligence by the one who 
fitted it together in the beginning."7^ 

We can, I think, consider the analogy of a toymaker who has designed and 
created a wind-up toy. As he winds the toy up, he is, as it were, accompanying 
and directing the motion of the toy. When he lets go of the toy, he is no longer 
acting on it directly, but the fact and influence of his original act of design and 
creation remains and, indeed, causes its ongoing motion (with some influence 
from the restrictions resulting from its material nature). The toymaker has 
retreated, but that is not to say that the toy is no longer his creation, or that it 
is no longer moving under his influence. Indeed, the very fact that it is able to 


21 The significance of our status as creatures within a created cycle is emphasized by a com- 
parison with Empedocles' cosmic cycle, which appears to have no first iteration. 

22 See note 5 above for a summary of three-stage interpreters’ individual positions on the 
presence or absence of the divine cosmic guide and lesser gods. 

23  See274a3-bi, where we are told that the cosmos was “instructed” (prosetetakto) to take 
control of its own motion (justas the parts of the cosmos were instructed to take control 
of their own processes of conception, birth, and nurture so far as was possible). 

24 . Whichis not to say that god turns it now in this direction, now in the other—this is ruled 
out at 270a1-2. 269d5-27088 tells us that, whilst it is body which necessitates motion (as 
opposed to constantly staying the same, which is only for the most divine things), the 
kind of motion that the cosmos manifests is the closest to stability that is possible for it. 
See Rowe 1995, 188 and Lane 1998, 104. 
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move in the opposite direction under its own steam is because it is the product 
of intelligent design.?5 Similarly, in whichever direction the cosmos is revolv- 
ing, and whether directly accompanied by god or not, its motion is always, in 
some more or less obvious and direct sense, the result of a divine act of design 
and creation.26 

At this point, it is worth noting two things about the Stranger's description 
of god's interaction with and withdrawal from the cosmos. First, we should 
note that god's retreat is not presented as a matter of total abandonment. At 
272d6—e6 the Stranger tells us that, when the “helmsman of the cosmos [tod 
mMavtog 6 xuBepvytys]” let go of his creation, he “went away to his observation 
post [periopé].’2” The implication here is that, even when not directly guiding 
the progress of the cosmos, god remains conscious of and concerned with it. 
This is further demonstrated by the fact that its autonomous motion, which 
is described as a process of gradual disintegration (273c-d), is brought to an 
end by god's return to the helm. Prompted by his "seeing that it is in difficulty" 
(xaBopay Ev dropíotc övta, 273d4—5) and being “concerned” (kedomenos) that it 
should not reach the point of total dissolution, god once again takes the helm. 
It is clear, then, that god not only creates the cosmos and periodically guides 
its revolution, but also sets (recurrent) limits on the duration and extent of its 
cosmic reversals. Each individual reversal is thus either the product of god's 
letting the cosmos go, or of his return to the helm. In both cases, the direction 
of cosmic revolution results, in some sense, from divine activity or intention. 

Second, the Stranger suggests more than once that the duration of the indi- 
vidual phases should also be regarded as part of its design. At 269c6—7, for 
example, he explains that god releases the cosmos “whenever its cycles have 


25 I fully admit that this is analogy imperfect, not least because the cosmos possesses intelli- 
gence in a way that the wind-up mechanism does not. But it brings to the fore the import- 
ant fact that the “autonomy” of the cosmos as it moves by itself is the result of its being 
designed to do so. 

26 Itis not, therefore, quite true to say, as El Murr (2009, 277) does, that (on the two-stage 
interpretation) “the world is either controlled by god, or is as it is now, with everything 
happening in a way contrary to that in which it would happen in a divinely ruled uni- 
verse.” It may be true that this current universe is not “ruled” by the divine in the same 
manner, but it is important that it is designed by god to rule itself. 

27 Ina Homeric context, the nepiwrý seems to be a position of active spectating. At Iliad 
14.3-8, Nestor announces that he will seek a look-out to find out what is happening on the 
battlefield, drawing a contrast with Machaon’s detachment. At Iliad 23.450—1, Idomeneus 
is the first to catch sight of the chariots, because of his superior and separate position. At 
Odyssey 101144—7, Odysseus seeks a vantage point to look for humans. See Brisson (1995, 
357-58) on the possible location of the observation point. On the tradition of a divine 
cosmic helmsman, see Gregory 2016, 108-10. 
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reached the measure of time appropriate to it |öT0v at mepiodot to} mpoanxovtos 
MÜT uécpov ciAnqwow Tiv xpóvov |." Whilst this is not an explicit claim that the 
divine creator decided the appropriate measure, it is hard to see from where 
else such an assessment could come, especially when we remember that the 
phase measured here is that in which god accompanies the motion of the cos- 
mos. Similarly, at 272d6-e6, we are told that the end of the age of earthborn 
men comes when that race *has been used up [aneloto], with each soul having 
gone through the births assigned to it [apodedokuias |, falling to the ground as a 
seed as many times as had been allotted to each [8ca #v Exdoty xpocvo(0£v]."28 
Time is not simply a phenomenon of cosmic motion; it is measured in refer- 
ence to and as part of the divine design of the cosmos. Even the process of the 
reversal of the cosmic revolution is described as taking place for a "sufficient 
time" (hikanos chronos) at 273a4, suggesting that the widespread destruction 
that takes place during the reversal is itself part of the design of the cosmos as 
a whole. 

We have seen that, for all that it draws a significant contrast between the 
“present” Age of Zeus and the previous Age of Kronos, the Stranger's myth also 
repeatedly encourages us to think of ourselves as more than simply the par- 
ticular creatures of a specific phase of the cosmic cycle. We have also seen the 
ways in which the Stranger points to the status of the cosmos, and—signifi- 
cantly—all the phases of its cycle, as products of more or less direct divine 
design or intervention. Thus, in thinking of ourselves as creatures enduring 
throughout these phases and their destructive reversals, we are also encour- 
aged to consider ourselves as part of the overall, macrocosmic design. 


14. Mythic Time 


Up to this point, I have been considering what the Stranger's myth says about 
time and the cosmos and our place within it. I have suggested that the myth's 
narrative encourages us to adopt both a narrower and, significantly and fre- 
quently, a broader perspective on our place within the progress of the cosmos 
and our status as creatures of divine design. I want now to turn to how the 
telling of the myth, and the Stranger's reflections on the place of storytelling 
within his own story, introduce some further nuances of time and identity, par- 
ticularly in terms of the relation between time, myth, and memory. 


28 o See Verlinsky (2008, 73-77) for the suggestion that the limit on the sowing of souls is a 
result of the fact that the generation in the earthborn era is, in fact, regeneration of those 
who died in the autonomous era. 
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The Republic and Timaeus both suggest that mythic discourse is a means for 
dealing with matters that are impossible to verify.29 We can and should use myth 
when the things we wish to describe are too far in the past for us to be certain 
or because they are in the realm of divine activity, and thus beyond human cer- 
tainty.39 Something similar can be said of the myth of the Statesman, insofar as 
the Stranger is talking about times long past, at least in the case of the Age of 
Kronos (and, perhaps, the beginning of our own Age of Zeus) and the origin of the 
cosmos itself, and about divine activity, in describing god's design and direction 
of the cosmos. When we look at what the Stranger himself has to say within his 
story about the nature and use of myth, however, we can see that this is more than 
a matter of simply settling for myth as taking us beyond the rational limits of argu- 
ment.*! Just as the Stranger's myth encourages us to understand our cosmic con- 
tinuity, so his conception of mythic history itself blurs the boundaries between 
the present and the mythic past and future in a way that tells against our desire to 
impose strict temporal or cosmic divisions. 

At 268e8-1, the Stranger asserts that the inversion of the setting and rising of 
the sun is just one of the *many events that have been recounted over the years 
[ton palai lechthenton]" that “have happened and will happen again [jv xoi £x 
Écvou]." From the very outset, the Stranger draws attention to the fact that his myth 
is not just about times long past, but about the future too, i.e., it is a myth fit for 
a cyclical cosmos. Not long after this, at 269b5-c2, he explains the connection 
between the myths of Atreus, the Age of Kronos, and the race of the earthborn, 
and notes that these are only a selection of similarly related phenomena: 


Well, all these things are the result of the same occurrence, as are count- 
less others even more remarkable than these. But, because they hap- 
pened a long time ago, some have been forgotten, and others have been 
reported in a scattered fashion, as separate stories. But no one has spoken 
of the event that is the cause of all these things, and I should tell it now. 
For recounting this will be appropriate to our exposition of the king. 


Here, the Stranger places himself within a common tradition of recounting 
events that are long past, setting himself up as a rival to other previous mythol- 
ogizers.?? In doing so, he claims to be in possession of a new story which will, 


29 This is a point I emphasize in discussing the eikös mythos of the Timaeus in Bryan 2012, 
177-83. 

30 See Resp. 382c10-d3. 

31 See McCabe 2000, 149-59. 

32 Not least, of course, Hesiod. See El Murr 2009 and Van Noorden 2015, 142-60. 
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in itself, serve as the explanatory foundation of numerous other pre-existing 
myths.33 And, as becomes clear in the myth's development, it is a story which 
is about the present (insofar as it describes the ongoing alternation of cos- 
mic revolutions and why we now live in the way we do), the past (insofar as it 
describes the origins of the cosmos as informing that ongoing process of alter- 
nation, and how that process has affected us over time), and the future (insofar 
as it situates the present direction of the cosmos as a temporary phase to be 
replaced with its opposite).?^ This is not just a myth of origins, but of present 
and future progress, change, and continuity.39 

This sense of mythic continuity is further developed by the manner in 
which the Stranger narrates his cosmic story. At 269c4—270a8, he gives his first 
account of the cosmos and its reversals in the present tense, as is appropriate 
given that he is describing the enduring nature of things.?6 Having described 
the great upheaval of cosmic reversal in the present tense at 270cu- da, the 
Stranger switches at 270d6 to past tenses to outline the effects of that reversal, 
first explaining how the age of each creature "stood still [este]" (d7) and how 
mortal creatures "ceased" (epausato) progressing towards visible old age.37 This 
shift into the narrative past is all the more notable for the fact that it is being 
used to describe events that have been introduced as coming after the present 
(kind of) age at 270d2-5 (“when its turning becomes the opposite of the one 
that is now the case"). Here then, the cyclical nature of the cosmos means that 
the Stranger can plausibly describe our future as our past. In doing so, he once 
again demonstrates our continuity across time or, at least, tacitly challenges 
our urge to neatly distinguish one era (and race) from another. 


33 In fact, this new story is older than the disparate versions retold by others, because it more 
accurately represents the stories of our ancestors at the beginning of this age. 

34 The myth's concern with the future is made clear at 270d1-4, where the Stranger intro- 
duces his account of the (kind of) reversal that comes at the end of phases such as the 
current one. Contrast the cyclical future (and past) of the Stranger's myth with the more 
pessimistic and unidirectional future set out at the end of Hesiod's Myth of the Races at 
Theogony 176-201. 

35 Miller (2004, 36) reads the passage at 268d-gd as the Stranger “declaring that men have 
lost an awareness of the unity of cosmic history.” 

36 See Rowe (1995, 187) on anéken (269c5) as a gnomic aorist, expressing recurrence. 

37 Rowe (1995, 190) explains the change of tense as motivated by the decision to “describe 
what is apparently a recurring set of phenomena by reference to a particular occurrence 
of it—no doubt the one nearest to it in the past." On a two-stage reading, the description 
here is of the reversal of the current sort of phase, i.e., the beginning of the next phase, so 
that the end of this phase (in the future) would presumably be closer than the end of the 
previous such phase. 
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The way that the telling and retelling of myth blurs—or extends across— 
cosmological and chronological boundaries is neatly encapsulated by the 
Stranger's answer to Young Socrates’ query about reproduction in the reverse 
age at 271a4—b3: 


It is clear, Socrates, that reproduction from one another was not part of 
the nature of things then [tote], but it was the earthborn race, which is 
said to have existed at some time [pote], which existed and came back 
to life [anastrephomenon| out of the earth at that time [xat éxetvov Tov 
Xpóvov]. And it was remembered by our first ancestors, who were, in the 
next period [ton hexes chronon], neighbors to the end of the previous 
period [teAevtway t) npoxépo vepipopa], but born at the beginning of this 
one [thad_e xaT &px&ç Epvovto |. And these men became the messengers of 
these accounts for us, accounts which are now [nyn] wrongly disbelieved 
by many people. 


Here the Stranger talks of both “then” (i.e., the time of the earthborn race) and 
“now” (i.e., the time when many people wrongly judge stories of the earth- 
born to be false). The time between "then" and “now” is part of “our age"; it is 
a time in which the cosmos has shifted to its current direction and in which 
“our” first ancestors have come to be. But it is also, in at least one significant 
way, closer to the previous age than to us, not just because our ancestors were 
"neighbors" to the earthborn, but because they enjoy a continuity of memory 
with their predecessors that is in stark contrast to the widespread denial of 
their accounts by those who hear them “now” (where “now” is much narrower 
than we have previously seen it to be).38 On the one hand, the Stranger's myth 
describes the continuity of our ancestors with their predecessors in the reverse 
age. On the other hand, the Stranger identifies the myth itself, and the events 
that it memorializes, as a source of that continuity. It is myth that enables us to 
situate ourselves within the extended history of the cosmos and to understand 
the significance of the fact that we share the vestiges of the memory of earlier 
creatures, who live in a way apparently opposed to us, whilst also in a sense 
being us. The Stranger rebukes us (i.e., his contemporaries) for failing to main- 
tain the memory preserved by our ancestors in this age, a memory that demon- 
strates our continuity with those who came before and lived in a different way. 


38 See Ferrari (1995, 394-95) for the suggestion that the memory of our predecessors in the 
previous era helps us, in this era, to develop our ability to care for ourselves. 
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Itis important that, whilst the Stranger does lament the fact that many now- 
adays wrongly disbelieve these stories, he also leaves room for the possibility 
that some, presumably including himself, continue to represent things cor- 
rectly. At 269b5-c2 he notes that time can erode and fracture our mythic mem- 
ory.?? But his unified myth is, in itself, evidence of the possibility of resisting 
such tendencies. We need not lose sight of our status as creatures of the cos- 
mos in general, as opposed to merely being creatures of the Age of Zeus. Nor 
should we lose sight of the fact that it is myth that enables us to construct our 
understanding of that status. At this point it is worth remembering that, from 
the outset, the Stranger presents his story as unifying disparate strands of tra- 
ditional myths. The myth of the Statesman is an attempt at establishing both 
mythic continuity, in explaining the causal connection between apparently 
discrete myths, and cosmic continuity, in narrating the connection between 
the inhabitants of different ages, a connection which is itself partly explained 
and manifested in mythic memory. 

The idea that myth itself is an indicator of cosmic and chronological conti- 
nuity is also found in the discussion of the Age of Kronos at 272c5-d2. There, 
the Stranger develops his own answer to the question he posed to Young 
Socrates as to whether the way of life in the Age of Kronos is more blessed 
than that of the Age of Zeus: 


But if they spent their time stuffing themselves with food and drink and 
conversed with one another and the animals, telling stories of the kind 
that are told about them nowadays |uü8ovç olol 87] xai tà vOv nepi adtayv 
Aéyovcou], this too, in my opinion, will be very easy to judge. 


It is hard to know to which contemporary stories the Stranger is referring. It 
seems unlikely that the nurslings of Kronos told stories of their predecessors 
in the previous age in the way that we tell stories of them since, at 272a2, we 
are told that they came back to life from the earth “remembering nothing of 
the past" (o08€v yeuwuevol THY mpóc0ev).^? It seems likely that they therefore 
tell stories about themselves such as we now tell about them, but does this 
mean that they told only the partial and erroneously disparate stories that 


39 Note the parallel with the gradual failing of the intelligence of the cosmos. See Ferrari 
1995, 394 n. 18. 

40 Miller (2004, 43) reads this asa reference to the symbolic use of the Age of Kronos in post- 
Hesiodic literature, especially comedy. Ferrari (1995, 393-94) emphasizes the fact that the 
nurslings of Kronos lack memory as a significant point of contrast with those who live in 
the Age of Zeus. 
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the Stranger is seeking to correct?! In that case, the Stranger would seem to 
be considering the possibility that the nurslings of Kronos understood them- 
selves as poorly as we understand them. In fact, however, insofar as he is assert- 
ing the similarity in kind between their stories and ours, this passage and its 
context hint at a continuity of discourse between the Age of Kronos and the 
Age of Zeus. Either the nurslings of Kronos engaged in philosophy (272b8-c5) 
or they indulged in telling the same sort of stories as are currently told. Either 
way, there will be some similarity to (some of) those who live in the current 
era. The Stranger goes on to suggest at 272d2-4 that a better account of these 
past events may only arrive in the future: 


All the same, let us leave aside these matters, until such time as some- 
one should appear who is equipped to inform us |£wç àv "yiv pyvutig ctc 
ixavòç pav] in which way the people then felt enthusiasm for knowledge 
and the use of words. 


Itis notable that the Stranger indicates the possibility that someone may come 
later who will be up to the task of correctly describing the events of the (by 
then, even more distant) past. This may be a reminder that, as is presumably 
the case with the Stranger, it is possible for some to resist the deterioration of 
mythic memory that comes with the passing of time. Or perhaps he antici- 
pates an informer in a future "Age of Zeus,” who will be chronologically close 
enough to his earthborn predecessors (i.e., those living between this iteration 
of cosmic motion in the current direction and the next) to describe correctly 
their way of life, in the way that our own "first ancestors" did in the past. In that 
case, the question returns as to whom we should understand to be the “us” to 
whom this future informer will present his description. On this reading, the 
Stranger would be again extending the scope of “us,” to include at least those 
in a future Age of Zeus, and thereby unifying the different ages as the potential 
audience for myth. 

Scholars have often pointed to the notion of self-sufficiency as central to 
understanding the difference between ourselves and the nurslings of Kronos, 
who, we are told, were pampered by the gods (272a2-b1). And yet, even here, 
we find a hint of the importance of mythic memory and continuity across the 
ages. We have already noted that the divine aid that is withdrawn is described 
as something that we had previously enjoyed (274b). Not long after, at 274c4—d2, 


41 See Rowe (1995, 194), who also notes the possibility that the Stranger is referring playfully 
to his own story. 
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the Stranger describes how we have been able to overcome the difficulties 
and dangers that initially resulted from the changed circumstances in which 
humans found themselves after the withdrawal of divine care: 


On account of all this they were in great difficulties.^? And this why we 
have been given the gifts from the gods that are spoken of in ancient 
accounts |68ev 87) ta náa Aey8évca], along with the necessary teaching 
and education: fire from Prometheus, crafts from Hephaestus and his fel- 
low craftswoman, seeds and plants from others. 


It is perhaps surprising that the Stranger talks of the gifts of the gods while 
describing an age he has just characterised as distinct in its lack of divine aid. 
Some have suggested, as a result, that we should not assume that the Stranger 
is himself endorsing the ancient reports.^? Alternatively, we can read this pas- 
sage as once again blurring the distinctions between ages. Ours is an age in 
which the gods are absent, and yet we talk of their aid as the (partial) cause 
of our flourishing. If the stories are true, it seems the distinction between the 
Age of Zeus and the Age of Kronos is not quite so stark, insofar as we are not 
entirely deprived of divine support. Even if the stories are false, however, the 
fact that we repeat them, and talk as if we succeed in part through divine aid, 
may be an example of a fractured memory of our ancestors' stories—a fragile 
thread of mythic continuity between our age of autonomy and our previous 
experience of divine care. 

Built into the Stranger's reflection on the status of his own myth, we find a 
notion of collective mythic memory, actualized to a greater or lesser degree 
at different times, but, in itself, an indication of continuity and connection 
through recurrent cosmic reversals. Our ancestors in this age had a memory 
of their (and therefore our) ancestors in a previous age, as do we, albeit to a 
lesser extent. Our descendants will have a memory, possibly superior to ours, 
of their ancestors. Relations of precedence and antecedence and the continu- 
ity of mythic memory have continued and will continue throughout recurrent 
cosmic reversals. Understanding our place within the Stranger's myth requires 
us to understand our connection to our past and future and our place within 
the history of the cosmos as a whole. 


42 Note that the Stranger shifts here from the third person plural (€san) to the first person 
plural (hémin) even though "they" are “us.” 
43 Rowe 1995, 197. 
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I have argued that, although the Stranger's myth undoubtedly establishes a sig- 
nificant contrast between the Ages of Kronos and Zeus, in terms of their ways of 
life and generation, it also repeatedly frames the relationship between the inhab- 
itants of each age as one of continuity and community. The nurslings of Kronos 
livealife thatis opposite in kind from that which is found in "our" age (if we define 
"ourselves" in terms of our current way of life), and this is clearly significant for 
how we understand the current age. If, however, we adopt a broader, cosmic per- 
spective we will recognise that it is we who live in different ways in different ages, 
progressing backwards and forwards in tandem with the motion of the cosmos. 
This continuity is clear in the narrative of the myth, describing as it does differ- 
ent epochs of a history of humanity that persists through the extreme alterations 
and destruction of cosmic reversals. It is also manifested in the phenomenon of 
mythic memory itself. For while the stories we now tell may represent only a frag- 
mented account of our cosmic ancestry, they provide the narrative material out of 
which a more unified and complete account, such as that offered by the Stranger 
or such as may come from some future informant, may be constructed. I have also 
suggested that, in encouraging this broader perspective, the Stranger prompts 
us to recognise our status as inhabitants of a divinely designed cosmos, even, or 
especially, in the absence of direct divine intervention in our lives in the current 
era. In conclusion, I shall make two suggestions as to how this reading may inform 
our understanding of the function of the myth within the Statesman as a whole. 
Why, then, might the Stranger want to emphasize continuity and commu- 
nity across the ages? What value is there in suggesting that, for all that we now 
live a particular kind of life, we have previously lived (and will live again in the 
future) a very different way of life? I suggest that a partial answer can be found 
in the Stranger's diagnosis of what the myth has shown about their previous 
attempt at definition (274e1—5c4). The definition of the statesman as a “herder 
of men" picked out the divine shepherd in the Age of Kronos, rather than his 
human equivalent in the Age of Zeus. Here, I think, it is significant that the 
Stranger asserts not only that the statesman is human, but that he shares the 
human nature of his subjects and has shared their education and upbringing 
(275b8-c4). Now, the fact that the Stranger refers here to “the statesmen who 
are here now” (Toüç Ò evdade vOv övraç 7ohırıxoüç) might lead us to assume 
that the connection is being made with their subjects' nature and upbringing 
as creatures of the Age of Zeus. However, if we adopt the broader perspective 
repeatedly encouraged by the myth, we can read the statesmen as assimilated 
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to humans as they persist through the history of the cosmos.^^ On this reading, 
the statesman shares the nature of humans who have lived backward and for- 
ward, sometimes coming to life from the earth, and sometimes as a product of 
sexual generation, sometimes as subjects of divine nurture, and sometimes as 
members of a society more or less left to fend for itself, but always as creatures 
inhabiting a divinely designed, and therefore good, cosmos. To understand our 
nature is therefore to understand his. 

In fact, the continuity between the two ages is significant for understanding 
not just the nature, but also the activity of the true statesman. The analysis of 
statesmanship in the second half of the dialogue gives us several hints that we 
should connect or compare the statesman with the directing god of the myth. 
In particular, at 296e4-29725, the Stranger compares the successful lawgiver 
with “a helmsman, always keeping watch for the benefit of his ship and sailors,” 
recalling the myth's *helmsman of the cosmos.”45 Again, at 302a3—b3, he notes 
that states can founder like ships, bringing to mind the myth's description of 
the end of the period of autonomous cosmic motion. And when we turn to the 
Stranger's final account of the proper activity of the statesman, we can see how 
this comparison to god, along with the myth's emphasis on the continuity of 
the human race across the history of the cosmos, serves a purpose. From 305d6 
onwards, the Stranger develops his explanation of the statesman's activity as a 
matter of combination, “weaving everything together in the most correct way" 
(305e3-4). Towards the very end of the dialogue, at 309c1-3, we are told that 
the statesman will achieve the appropriate combination: 


By first fitting together [synarmosamene ],^9 in accordance with kinship, 
the part of their soul that is eternal, using a divine bond, and after the 
divine, fitting together their mortal part with human bonds. 


Some have seen an allusion to the psychological doctrine of the Timaeus's cos- 
mological myth in the references to the eternal and mortal parts of the soul.4” 
In fact, the myth of the Statesman is all that we need here. For that myth nar- 
rates a history of humans as both eternal, in the sense that their souls persist 


44 Note the assertion at 276b7-cıthat kingly rule is “care over the whole human community 
together [dvOewmutvys ovundanç xowuvlaç|.” 

45 See also 297e8-298e3. 

46 o Note the echo of the description of the Demiurge's activity at 269c4—-d2. 

47 Rowe 1995, 243. 
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through reversals across the ages and mortal, in the sense that each individual 
incarnation, like each iteration of the races, is always temporary.^? 

One question that has often worried scholars is what sense we can make of 
the pessimistic fact that the myth presents the current age as one in which god 
is absent from the world and which will eventually end in the near cataclysm of 
the next cosmic reversal.* In fact, however, the myth tells us that god's absence 
is part of the divine design of the cosmos, as is the fact of repeated destruction 
and renewal at each change of direction. Although this era and way of life will 
inevitably be interrupted by the next reversal, humanity itself will persist. This 
is only a pessimistic state of affairs if we assume that we should value this way 
of life over that which we will enjoy (and have previously enjoyed) in a cosmos 
in reverse, or indeed, over the next iteration of this way of life. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Demiurge and His Place in Plato's Metaphysics 
and Cosmology 


Viktor Ilievski 


Close to the beginning of his grand speech, Plato's Timaeus makes the follow- 
ing declaration: "To find the maker and father of this universe is a difficult task, 
and even once found, it's impossible to declare him to all" (Timaeus 28c3—5). 
This is certainly not meant to be taken as a hyperbole, for the inquiry into the 
cause of creation must indeed be an arduous and unpredictable one. Now, the 
Timaean maker and father! was made famous under another appellation, one 
much less straightforward and much more perplexing than the former two— 
ho demiourgos. It turns out that pinpointing the Demiurge's status within 
Plato's metaphysics is a task almost as difficult as pursuing the contemplative 
effort needed to attain to poieten kai patera himself. In fact, this seems to be the 
only indubitable thing regarding the Demiurge, as demonstrated by both the 
ancient divergence of opinions and the contemporary debates. 

My purpose in this chapter is not to settle the differences over the ontology 
and the cosmogonical role of Plato's creator-god, for that could be too ambi- 
tious a task. Instead, I pursue a more modest aim, which is to offer a further 
contribution toward the resolution of this long-standing dispute by consider- 
ing and combining certain aspects of my predecessors’ views, perhaps add- 
ing a distinct flavor to the mixture. In short, my intention is to argue that the 
Timaean divine craftsman stands for a transcendent Intellect, which is not 
only a productive cause,” but also the highest god and the ultimate creative 


1 The latter is the only “biological” metaphor applied to the Demiurge. For some Middle 
Platonic interpretations of Plato's intentions behind this double predication, see Voerwerk 
2010, 79-94. 

2 Throughout this chapter, I shall use “cause” to express the Greek notion of aitia/aition, instead 
of the alternative “explanation”, “reason” etc. This is for two reasons: a) it is neither wrong 
nor outlandish to render aitia/aition with "cause", and the instances in the scholarly litera- 
ture that demonstrate this are too numerous to mention; b) unless specified otherwise, it is 
employed here in the sense of an active force or agent that brings about or produces some- 
thing, which is close to the modern idea of cause. For the interrelatedness of the notions 
of explanation, reason, cause, and some peculiarities regarding the last one, see Hankinson 
2001, 4-5. 
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principle of Plato's late metaphysics. Section three below is dedicated to this 
endeavor. In order to accomplish this aim, it will first be necessary to provide 
a concise outline of the most important views on the Demiurge circulated 
among the ancients, as well as those from recent times. This task is carried out 
in sections 2.1 and 2.2 of this chapter. 


21 The Opinions of the Ancients 


The objective of this section is primarily historical in nature. It is meant to 
explicate as clearly as possible the most prominent ancient stances on the 
Demiurge, but also to indicate what seems to be a developmental interpreta- 
tive trend that culminates in recognizing him as a separate nous, different from 
both the World Soul and the Good. 

The Timaeus became a subject of discussion very early on.? The enigmatic 
creator accentuated in the dialogue had already raised his share of controver- 
sies in the Old Academy and the Lyceum, a fact perhaps best exemplified by 
the awkward silence surrounding him. Thus, Aristotle chose to ignore demiur- 
gic activity and its causal impact, though he did not refrain from criticizing 
Plato's account of the world's temporal beginning.? Aristotle’s depreciating 
remarks might have further prompted Speusippus and Xenocrates to assess the 
dialogue's cosmogony as a mere didactic device,9 and to exclude the Demiurge 
per se from their metaphysics.’ Besides, the non-literal interpretation, implied 
in the assumption that the account has a solely didactic purpose, was not 


3 As attested by Proclus’ remarks on Crantor, the dialogue's first commentator (Proclus, In Ti. 
I. 76.1—2). See Tarrant 2006, 168-69. For a more detailed analysis of Plutarch's and Proclus’ 
testimonia regarding Crantor's commentary, see Dillon 20038, 218-24. 

4 This is made clear by Aristotle's assertion that Plato recognizes only two types of cause: the 
material and the formal (see Metaph. 9882715). 

5 Cael. 279b17-280a10, 280a27-32. For further references to Aristotle's works and scholarly lit- 
erature on the subject, see Karamanolis 2006, 29 and ns. 89-92. This criticism, of course, 
reflects his own reading of the Timaeus, which could have been either sincere or tendentious. 
Dillon (2003a, 25) cautiously opts for the second alternative, while O'Brien (2015, 24—25) is 
rather adamant that Aristotle's motivation was to weaken his opponent's position by pur- 
posefully enunciating the seemingly absurd idea of a universe created at a specific point 
in time. 

Speusippus frs. 61a—b Taran, Xenocrates frs. 153-58 Isnardi Parente. 

7 Although Speusippus' god, the maker of the universe, uses the decade as the paradigm of 
his creation (fr. 28.914), Xenocrates’ Monad is lauded as the primary god, nous, and the uni- 
versal father, also known as Zeus (fr. 2131-4). Both these entities are obvious heirs of the 
deconstructed Demiurge. 
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peculiar to Speusippus and Xenocrates alone—it seems that all other known 
members of the Old Academy, from Philippus of Opus? to Crantor, subscribed 
to it.9 

Antiochus of Ascalon (c. 130-68 BC) has been lauded as the thinker whose 
work restored the old doctrines and thus marked the beginning of Middle 
Platonism.!? The demise of skepticism in the Academy and the re-emergence 
of the “dogmatic” approach to philosophizing naturally brought back to the 
fore the need to interpret Plato's dialogues anew, with the Timaeus gaining a 
place of honor. Nonetheless, when it comes to the details of its cosmological 
account, Antiochus seems to have remained loyal to the tradition established 
in the Old Academy and neglected Plato's craftsman-god once again. The 
Demiurge is excluded from Antiochus' physics, or rather fused with the World 
Soul (which is also the nous and pronoia that directs and cares for the uni- 
verse),! whose supremacy had already been postulated by Philippus of Opus. 

The divergence from a general tendency to neglect the Demiurge was pos- 
sibly heralded by the apocryphal Peri physios kosmo kai psychas, attributed to 
Timaeus Locrus (TL). The text represents a synopsis and partial exegesis of the 
Timaean cosmogony, psychogony, and human physiology. It is written in Doric 
dialect, abounds with Peripatetic and Middle Platonic vocabulary, and also 
displays some possible Stoic and Neopythagorean influences. The point I want 
to draw attention to is that TL, while epitomizing Timaeus 27d-30c and listing 


8 For Philippus, the supreme principle and the creator of all that is was the World Soul. See 
Dillon 2003a, 185-89, Epin. 983b—988e. 

9 As far as the early interpretation of Timaean metaphysics is concerned, Dillon (2003b, 
81)—having in mind primarily Speusippus and Xenocrates—writes: "What we are left 
with [...] is [...] on the one hand a primal deity who is an intellect, the content of which 
are a matrix of Forms [...] and a World Soul, holding a median and mediating position 
in the universe, containing elements that enable it [...] to transmit the Forms now in 
the guise of quasi-arithmetic, or rather geometric, entities [...] as the building blocks 
of the physical world" The Receptacle is only "logically" prior to the organized world 
since the latter is beginningless. All efficient causal power is delegated to the World Soul. 
However, see Sedley (2002, 69), who claims that Polemo and those around him revived 
the primeval-act-of-creation interpretation. 

10 See Karamanolis 2006, 44; Bonazzi 2012. However, cf. Dillon 1996, 84. For a clear explica- 
tion of the thesis that Antiochus' metaphysics was more closely aligned with the Stoic 
position than with that of Plato or the later Platonists, see Boys-Stones 2012. A disagree- 
ment with this position is expressed in Bonazzi 2012, 312-14. Finally, for a detailed list 
of the possible "founders" of Middle Platonism and the relevant bibliography, see Boys- 
Stones 2018, 15-16. 

11  SeeDillon 1996, 82-83. 

12 Which is, together with the author's name, one of the primary reasons why it has been 
included among the Pseudopythagorica. 
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the entities existent before the formation of the heavens, identifies them as 
Form (idea), matter (hyla), and the craftsman-god (theos démiourgos) who, 
being good, transformed initial disorder into order (TL 94c).? Hence, we finally 
have an explicit invocation of Plato's Demiurge as he appears in the Timacus.* 
Although rz’s date and origin remain shrouded in mystery," it deserves a brief 
mention at this juncture, because the text probably (re)gained its importance 
sometime toward the end of the first century Ap.!6 

Incidentally, these were also the years when Plutarch of Chaeronea flour- 
ished. He, inter alia, did everything he could to turn the interpretative tide in 
favor of the literal reading of the Timaeus. In De animae procreatione in Timaeo 
(1013A—B and 1013E-F), Plutarch expresses strong disagreement with his col- 
leagues from the Old Academy, Xenocrates and Crantor—but also mentions 
the later Eudorus disapprovingly—regarding both the soul's composition and 
the generation of the universe.!7 Plutarch's motivation for treading this scarcely 


13 These are to become the emblematic Middle Platonic principles. 

14 Indeed, this statement is all but uncontroversial. T£ does not endorse a factual prime- 
val act of creation (“before, according to the account, the heavens came to be,” npiv àv 
wpavòv Aöyw yevécOot, 94c1), and his principles are originally two, namely nous/idea and 
ananké or hyla (93a-94a); nevertheless, this could be mendable with the help of the 
Middle Platonic (and also—at least sporadically—earlier) assumption that the Forms are 
contained within god’s mind (see Dillon 1993, 94-95), or perhaps soul (see Karamanolis 
2006, 169). 

15 To make a long story undeservingly short: Taylor (1928, 655-64) proposes the first century 
AD; Thesleff (1961, 62) cautiously mentions 300 BC as a possible date for the original man- 
uscript; Baltes (1972, 105-106) argues that rz is later than Antiochus (125-68 BC); Dillon 
(1996, 131) thinks that it is later than Eudorus of Alexandria; the most revolutionary is 
Ryle's proposal (1965): what we actually have is an early work of Aristotle. 

16 The first recorded quotation being found in Nicomachus of Gerasa (see Thesleff 1961, 
60, 64). 

17 A possibly peculiar point is that he gives no clues of any allies in the struggle to re-estab- 
lish Plato’s true teaching. This is, on the one hand, in conformity with the fact that Proclus 
(In Ti. 1. 381.26—382.1) makes no reference to earlier thinkers other than “those around 
Plutarch and Atticus,” who advanced the doctrine of creation in time — which is a com- 
monly used but imprecise idiom. Since time arose together with the universe, there can- 
not be a “creation in time” proper, as also Boys-Stones 2012, 185. Perhaps the only Platonist 
who speaks of proto-time that precedes the orderly one is Atticus, In Ti. 1. 276.31-277.7, 
286.26—29. Plutarch has the “formless matter” of time, Quaest. Plat. vin 1007A-C). On 
the other hand, it stands—again, possibly—in opposition to Proclus’ claim that Plutarch, 
Atticus, and “many others among the Platonists” had a temporal understanding of the 
world’s generation. Cherniss (1976, 176 n. a) and Sedley (2007, 107) name and identify 
some Greek and Roman philosophers, both earlier and later, who adhered to the doctrine 
of temporal creation, while Sorabji (1983, 268-75) offers a more detailed account of the 
debate. As a solution to Plutarch’s silence and the seeming inconsistency with Proclus’ 
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explored path was his conviction that, if he were to do otherwise, he would 
not remain faithful to Plato and the real purport of the Timaeus. In order to 
avoid this pitfall, he disassociates himself from his predecessors, against whom 
two charges are issued: (a) they are keener to promote their own ideas than 
to say something in conformity with Plato's own words (1013B); (b) they are 
embarrassed (probably on the strength of Aristotle's criticism) by what Plato 
actually wrote, and feel obliged to twist and deny the plain doctrinal truth 
of generation in time. The intricacies of Plutarch's attempts to reconstruct 
Plato's "true" metaphysics and cosmogony cannot be a subject of interest here. 
Nevertheless, one detail should not pass unnoticed: although far from evident, 
itis atleast probable that Plutarch associated his highest god with the Timaean 
Demiurge,!® besides identifying the same entity with the Good, the One, and 
the Paradigm,!9 which is an unsurprising offshoot of the literal reading. 

Plutarch may thus be described as responsible for reinstating the Demiurge's 
dignity, if for no other reason than because he did not interpret him away, as 
well as because he disassociated the demiurgic activities from the World Soul 
and ascribed them to a higher entity. His later ally and follower, Atticus, went 
a step further. Although Dillon writes that for Atticus, “the Demiurge and the 
World Soul have merged into the more ‘modern’ and ‘scientific’ conception of 
the Logos,7? evidence found in the preserved fragments urges us to the con- 
clusion that his literal reading of Plato's dialogues and his pious inclinations 
made him attribute a metaphysical place of honor to the Timaean Demiurge 
and interpret the act of creation as a craftsman-like activity. 

These points are made abundantly clear. From fr. 3 (des Places), we learn 
that god is good, that he orders everything, and that his providence extends all 
the way to the realm of men; from fr. 4, that god is the most beautiful craftsman 
and architect, responsible for the universal order, and that his creative act is 
factual;?! from fr. 9, that Atticus conceived of god as the father, guardian, and 


second statement above, Cherniss proposes that Plutarch might have been the first 
Platonist to embrace that interpretation, all those anterior to him being Peripatetics. 

18 See Quaest. Plat. YoooE; Quaest. conv. 720A-C. 

19 Plutarch possibly identifies the creator with the Paradigm in Quaest. Plat. 1007D. A rela- 
tively extensive argument, to the effect that Plutarch's god is the Demiurge, but also the 
Paradigm (and how that is unproblematic), is given in Ferrari 2005. See also Karamanolis 
2014, section 4.3; however, cf. Dillon 2002, 224-229. It has to be admitted that Plutarch's 
theology remains a contentious subject. 

20 Dillon 1996, 252. It is also true that, only two pages later (254), Dillon writes: “Atticus made 
the Demiurge his supreme God, identifying him with The Good, and calling him also 
Intellect (nous)." 

21 The importance of divine craftmanship and providence for Atticus and other Middle 
Platonists is stressed in Chiaradonna 2015, 38-39. 
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Demiurge; from fr. 12, that he eguated the Demiurge with the Good;2 from 
frs. 13 and 23, that god, the Demiurge, also causes in a demiurgic fashion, as 
a carpenter; from fr. 28, that Atticus considered the Demiurge to be the first 
god; from fr. 34, that he placed the Demiurge above the Paradigm, and so on. 
Hence, Plato's Demiurge is not only alive and well in Atticus, but also elevated 
to the position of the supreme cause, the Good itself, who, in creating the phe- 
nomenal world, utilizes the rest of the intelligibles as models. The same is true 
for Alcinous, who deserves at least a brief mention here. He discusses mature 
Middle Platonism's three paradigmatic principles—god, Forms, matter—and 
equates the first one, i.e., the primary Intellect, with the Good (in Didascalicos 
10.3). Alcinous is also probably the most familiar name in the group claimed by 
Petrucci to represent “the other side of Middle Platonism,” its principal spokes- 
person being Taurus.?? 

The last philosopher counted among the Middle Platonists?^ to be mentioned 
in this overview is Numenius.2 In fact, he has also been classified as belong- 
ing to the eclectic and diverse group of Neopythagoreans, because, although 
he accepted Plato's authority almost without reserve, Numenius believed that 
Plato had acquired his wisdom from Pythagoras, and that he had actually been 
a Pythagorean himself.26 Be that as it may, what really counts is that Numenius 
based his speculations almost exclusively on Plato's dialogues—giving the 
Timaeus a place of prominence—and that his metaphysical system, as well as the 
Demiurges status within it, were rather novel and proved very influential. 

As reported by Calcidius in his rather long testimony on Numenius' first 
principles (In Platonis Timaeum commentarius 297.7—301.20 Waszink), the lat- 
ter took matter (dualitas) to be ungenerated and coeval with god (singularitas) 


22 See also Karamanolis 2006, 162. 

23 Petrucci argues extensively and persuasively that they are literalists (like Plutarch and 
Atticus), but nevertheless reject creation in time (like Timaeus Locrus), and, unlike the 
other Middle Platonists, adopt a non-craftsman-like theory of causation. For an illumina- 
tion of the exegetical approach that combines literalism and sempiternalism, see Petrucci 
2018, ch. 2. For the non-demiurgical cosmogony of Taurus and Alcinous see Petrucci 2018, 
76-91 and 99-104, respectively. 

24 A concise but meticulous overview of the defining characteristics of Middle Platonism 
and of the intellectual and doctrinal context within which it developed, accompanied by 
rich bibliography, is given in Boys-Stones 2018, 12-23. 

25 He was probably senior to Atticus. I discuss the latter immediately after Plutarch simply 
because the two of them share many interpretative commonalities. 

26 See fr. 24. 57-70 des Places. A conveniently succinct but highly informative analysis of 
Numenius' dating, works and philosophy is given in Karamanolis 2013. 
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the orderer (fr. 52.5—14).27 Obviously, matter was at that time uninformed and 
in need of ordering. This task was undertaken and successfully executed by the 
Timaean Demiurge. However, unlike Atticus, and possibly Plutarch, Numenius 
declined to identify him with either the Good or the first god, fearing that con- 
tact with matter would blemish him to some degree, as well as that the con- 
templation of the Forms would divide his thought.?? Hence, he postulates an 
entity beyond the Demiurge, the first Intellect (fr. 17), which is utterly simple 
(fr. 11), unmoved (fr. 15), and inactive (fr. 12). The first Intellect is the Good itself, 
and it is only by participation in it that the Demiurge acquires his own good- 
ness (frs. 19, 20). As a matter of fact, Numenius is careful to insulate his second 
god from contamination with matter as well. His only activities are contem- 
plation of the Forms and reflection on how to impose them on the unlimited 
duality. In order to perform this task, the Demiurge splits into a third god (frs. 
u, 16, 21), who thinks discursively and through whom the second god creates 
(fr. 22). These are the three gods, or Intellects, that Numenius exalts: "the first 
one he calls ‘Father’, the second one ‘Maker’, while the third ‘What is Made'" 
(fr. 21.1-3). Thus, Numenius' divinities seem to stand, respectively, for the Good 
(of Republic 508e), the Timaean Demiurge, and the World Soul of the Timaeus, 
also identified with the god which is the universe itself. In this way Numenius 
preserves the Demiurge but grants him a subordinate status in relation to the 
highest principle, the first god. 

The thinker who popularized the triadic structure above and made it the 
standard metaphysical schema for Platonists to come was Plotinus. Although 
his three hypostases do diverge from Numenius' gods in nature?? and elabo- 
ration, there were rumors circulating—even during his lifetime—that he had 
plagiarized the latter and presented the appropriated teachings as his own. 
This is reported by Porphyry (Vita Plotini 17), who is quick to add that Amelius 
responded to these allegations and wrote a treatise—unfortunately lost—that 
vindicates Plotinus by underlining the doctrinal differences between the two 
philosophers. 


27 This strongly indicates a literal approach to the Timaeus. As Dillon (1996, 374) notes, what 
is lacking is a clear confirmation that he also believed in a factual act of creation. Of 
course, the absence of testimonia in the already scarce fragments does not prove that he 
did not. 

28 See Karamanolis 2006, 140. 

29 Eg, the Good of Plotinus, unlike Numenius, is not an Intellect, remains unconcerned 
even with intelligible objects, and is beyond intellection (see Enn. v.6). 
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Despite the undisputable similarities, as far as the exegesis of the Timaeus 
is concerned, Plotinus clearly subscribes to the allegorical reading. For him, 
the process of creating the sensible world does not involve any prior planning 
or deliberation, or exercise of craftmanship;?! Plato speaks of calculation and 
foresight that apparently antedate the universe's generation, only to indicate 
that it is constituted as if it were a product involving most excellent advance 
planning.?? Once again, the figure of the creator is thoroughly “demytholo- 
gized.” What, then, has become of the Demiurge in Plotinus? Although it may 
seem at first that no unequivocal answer can be given,?? on closer inspection 
it becomes abundantly clear that Plotinus assimilated Plato's Demiurge to his 
second hypostasis, the Intellect. Thus, most emphatically, Ennead 11.3.18.14— 
16: "and over all things is nous, the Demiurge, who gives also to the soul, which 
is after him,”34 as well as v.1.8.5—6: “For his Demiurge is the nous. And he says 
that the former creates the Soul in that mixing bowl." This, with more or less 
variation, will remain a standard interpretation for the Platonists that follow. 

Plotinus' most eminent disciple, Porphyry, was an advocate of the non-lit- 
eral reading of the Timaean creation story.?9 Consequently, like Plotinus and 
unlike Atticus, he rejected the act of demiurgy as a temporal phenomenon, 
and endorsed instead the concept of an everlasting demiurgic process exer- 
cised upon the cosmos by god.?? Now, Proclus, while discussing his predeces- 
sors' opinion on the Demiurge, makes Porphyry profess that the Demiurge is 
the Supramundane Soul (puy) vnepxóopoç) and the Paradigm her nous.38 This 


30 Plotinus probably would not have been interested in denying such similarities—after 
all, he did not consider himself the founder of a new branch of Platonism, but a faithful 
follower of Plato and the tradition he had the privilege to interpret correctly (see, e.g., 
Enn. V.1.8.11—14). The trinity of principles, as Plotinus saw the issue, was in any case not 
Numenius' contribution, but an esoteric doctrine of Plato (which Numenius, to a degree, 
misunderstood), made evident in the Second Letter 312e. 

31 See Enn. V1.7.1-7. 

32  Enn.v1.74.30-35. See also Noble and Powers 2015, 53. 

33 See Emn. 1v.4.10.1-9. Proclus (In Ti. 1. 305.16-20) claims that, for Plotinus, the Demiurge 
is double, that is, represented by both the Intellect and the World-Soul (although only a 
little later he denies that Plotinus ever associated the Demiurge with the latter, In Ti. 1. 
307.4-7). See also Chiaradonna 2015, 32. 

34 Unless noted otherwise, the translations from Greek are mine. 

35 See also 11.9.6.61, where Plotinus rebukes the Gnostics for identifying the Demiurge with 
the World Soul and 111.9.1.1-3, where he seems to use ho démiourgos as a synonym for 
ho nous. 

36 For some of Porphyry's arguments against the literal reading and his explanation of the 
reasons behind Plato’s positing of pre-cosmic disorder, see Proclus, In Ti. 1. 394. 8-31. 

37 ö Ösöç cel Syptovpyet; see In Ti. 1. 393. 11-13. 

38  InTi.1.306.31-307.4. See also I. 431.20—23. 
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is certainly a curious assertion.?? Elsewhere, i.e., in his exposition of Porphyry's 
criticism of Atticus (In Platonis Timaeum commentarii 1. 391-396), Proclus 
claims that the former delegates the demiurgic power to god the Intellect, 
who is also called the primary cause and principle,*? and for whom Plato’s 
Demiurge of the Timaeus stands.* There are thus some little uncertainties 
regarding Porphyry's position on the Demiurge. Still, considering that he was 
ananti-literalist and a staunch adherent to Plotinus' metaphysics, it seems safe 
to conclude that, for him, Plato's Demiurge had been a symbol of the second 
hypostasis, the Intellect, which encompasses the Forms and constantly re-cre- 
ates the universe by applying the seminal logoi on it. 

The hierarchic proliferation of ontological principles, which reached its 
peak in the work of Proclus, had been introduced into Platonic metaphysics by 
Porphyry's disciple Iamblichus. As we learn from Proclus (In Platonis Timaeum 
commentarii 1. 3077-25), the simplified version of his position on the 
Demiurge is consistent with the principal view of Plotinus, i.e., he is identified 
with the intelligible cosmos. Its more detailed exposition, however, demon- 
strates that Iamblichus' conception does not differ much from Proclus*? The 
latter explicates this interpretation, which he modestly claims is derived from 
Syrianus' teachings, in his commentary on the Timaeus, 1.310.3-319.21. It is 
impossible to dwell here on the intricacies of Proclus' chain of principles, yet a 
failure to understand it makes grasping the identity and status of his Demiurge 
impossible. Therefore, in what follows, I give a rudimentary sketch of the rele- 
vant hypostasis. 

On the one hand, Proclus adopts the standard Neoplatonic progression of 
One, Intellect, and Soul, with matter being the final and lowest stage of the 
One's creative output. On the other hand, following Iamblichus, he asserts 


39 “It does not look as if Proclus has made an honest attempt to give a fair account of 
Porphyry's view" (Opsomer 2006, 275). On the same and the next page Opsomer gives an 
account of both the reason behind Proclus' error and the possible purport of Porphyry's 
alleged statement. 

40 See Proclus, In Ti. 1. 393. 23-27, Philoponus, De aet. mundi 172. 5-15. However, cf. In Ti. 1. 
394. 8: ote ó Óqutoupyóc ó npoxttoxóc ETİ cóc, “nor is the Demiurge the very first god" and 
Porphyry, Sententiae 43.1-2: 6 voüç oüx got px) x&vvov: TOMA yap ety ó voüç, mpd dE 
TOV TOMAY váy elvat tò Ev, “Intellect is not the principle of everything; for the Intellect 
is many, while before the many there necessarily has to be the One” The supremacy of 
Intellect is most probably applicable only to the sensible world. 

41 See, e.g., In Ti. 1. 366. 9-20; 393. 11—13; 395. 11-13, 396. 3-8, where the divine Intellect (8eto¢ 
voüç) is respectively said to engage in the activity of demiourgia and is equated with the 
Demiurge. 

42 See Proclus, In Ti. 1. 308.19—309.6; Opsomer 2006, 277-78. For further similarities between 
Iamblichus' and Proclus' understanding of the Demiurge, see Lecerf 2012. 
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the tenet of the gradual diffusion of unity,*3 and recognizes the distinction 
between intelligible and intellective principles. This makes Plotinus' origi- 
nal triadic scheme much more complex. Hence, Proclus, like Plotinus and 
Porphyry, places the Intelligible, taken in the broadest sense of the word, below 
the hypostasis of the One; unlike them, however, he differentiates the triad of 
Being, Life, and Intellect proper within the second hypostasis.*^^ These stand 
respectively for an intelligible (noeton, what is intellected), intelligible-intel- 
lective (noeton-noeron), and intellective principle (noeron, what intelligizes). 
Proclus locates the Demiurge within the third constituent of the triad, namely 
Intellect, and in this respect, he is in agreement with Plotinus. However, his 
love of ontological fastidiousness allows him to be more precise than his great 
predecessor; thus, Proclus Demiurge represents “the limit of the intellective 
[entities |^5—which means that he is the last member of the first intellective 
triad comprising the Intellect.^$ Not without remarkable speculative dexter- 
ity, Proclus manages to ground the main thrusts of his argument in the text 
of the Timaeus, gathering additional support from the Orphic hymns and the 
Chaldean Oracles. 

First, it is beyond dispute that the Demiurge is a nous (and subsequently 
not a soul of any kind, as Porphyry was— justly or unjustly —accused of claim- 
ing), because Plato calls him “nous” (Timaeus 39a7). The same appellation 
makes it clear that this he is not one of the intelligible-intellective entities— 
because nous always intelligizes, while the statement “he gazed at the ever- 
lasting [Paradigm]" (29a3) distinguishes him from the intelligible gods, since 
the object of intellection is the Paradigm, i.e., the Intelligible Being. Hence, 
the Demiurge must be one of the intellective entities. Furthermore, he can- 
not stand at the forefront of the intellective triad because that god is fixed in 
his own customary ethos (42e5-6), i.e., remaining immersed in inner activity 
alone —while the Demiurge is outwardly creative. He also cannot be the sec- 
ond god of the triad, because that member is always the cause of life. Now, 


43 The aims of this strategy are to insulate the first god, the One, from any immediate link 
with the multiplicity of the Intellect, while at the same time providing a detailed explana- 
tion of the lower hypostases' manner of procession. 

44  Forthe subsidiary triad to on-zoe-nous, see Elem. Theol. § 101-103, and Dodds’ Commentary 
(1963, 252-54). 

45  InTi.1.31.2.See also 1. 310.9. 

46 There are two triads in the Intellect— "the parents" and “the immaculate,” plus “the sev- 
enth divinity" The former's members are the pure intellect (Kronos), the intellective life 
(Rhea), and finally the demiurgic intellect (Zeus). In a longish theological section of his 
commentary (1.312.26-317.20.), Proclus explains how and why both Orpheus and Plato 
celebrate the Demiurge as Zeus. 
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the Demiurge does generate soul, but only with the assistance of Hera, the 
mixing bowl (41d4), while by himself he creates and imparts only nous (30b4). 
Therefore, he is primarily the cause of intellection, and thus the third member 
of the first intellective triad.*7 

Finally, Plato also calls the Demiurge “the best of causes" (2926), in order to 
tell him apart from the lesser gods invested with demiurgic causal power.“ All 
these points taken together proclaim that the Demiurge is "an intellective god 
transcending all other demiurges.”9 He is the monad responsible for primary 
creation, the provider of universal providence, the first Zeus, upon whom the 
hypercosmic demiurgic triad depends.59 The latter represents the second Zeus, 
who is also the first god of the triad (the other two being his Homeric-Hesiodic 
brothers, Poseidon and Hades)?! And yet, this is not where Proclus' story of the 
Demiurge ends. Below the Timaean Demiurge and the first demiurgic triad there 
arises another monad and a second triad,52 but any discussion regarding these 
entities remains beyond the purview of this chapter. 

In summary, this brief exploration of the three productive phases of 
Platonism leads to the following conclusions: (a) in the Old Academy, the fig- 
ure of Plato's Demiurge is conspicuous by its absence; (b) although the Middle 
Platonists waver—identifying the Demiurge with the World Soul, with the first 
god, the Good, the secondary, creative Intellect—by the end of the period he 
is clearly profiled as an entity more fundamental than the soul; (c) if not with 
Plotinus, then at least with the post-Porphyrian Neoplatonists, after centuries 
of interpretative turmoil, the question of the Demiurge receives a definite 
answer, as far as one of its most crucial aspects is concerned— Plato's divine 
craftsman is universally understood to stand for a transcendent Intellect, both 


47 See In Ti. 1.311.2—311.25. 

48  AtJn Ti.1.310.15-18, Proclus presents four types of demiurgic causation: (a) that of a demi- 
urgic cause that produces universal beings universally (which is the demiurgic monad, 
i.e., the Demiurge of the Timaeus); (b) the one that produces partial beings universally 
(the first, hypercosmic demiurgic triad); (c) the demiurge of universal beings acting par- 
tially (the hypercosmic-encosmic gods); d) the cause of partial being acting partially (the 
encosmic, i.e., Timaeus' younger gods). 

49 InTi 1.311.13-14. 

50 This is also what Orpheus holds, according to Proclus: see In Ti. 1.313. 5-6. 

51 The difference between the Demiurge and the first demiurgic triad, as well as their respec- 
tive creative tasks, powers, etc., are explained in detail by Proclus in Theologia Platonica 
v1.6-10. 

52 These are items (c) and (b) of fn. 48 supra. 
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separate from and superior to the World Soul, while at the same time subordi- 
nated to the Good.53 


2.2 Modern Critics and the Demiurge 


The present segment is intended to serve as a synopsis of some of the most 
prominent and most recent readings, relatively speaking, of the Demiurge, 
against which the conclusions of the chapter's last section will be set. These 
debates have their origins in the late nineteenth century, when, with the 
renewal of interest in Plato's Timaeus, the Demiurge once again became a sub- 
ject of scholarly interest. The quest for discovering his identity was initiated 
afresh, as if it had never before been undertaken, a task now also supervenient 
on a plethora of philosophical ideas unknown to the ancients. Subsequently, 
most of the conclusions the critics have arrived at remain within the already 
traced lines, while nevertheless occasionally striking a rather distinctive note 
in comparison with those of the ancient Platonists. 

Probably a prime example of the latter phenomenon is the conclusion 
reached by R. D. Archer-Hind, the author of the first of the three major English 
commentaries on the Timaeus (the other two being, of course, those of A. E. 
Taylor and F. M. Cornford). Indeed, the status that Archer-Hind assigns to the 
Demiurge is rather novel and not readily discernible from the text itself. He 
pays his dues by engaging with earlier interpretations and infers that Timaeus' 
account of creation must be taken as “pure poetry,’ beneath the veil of which 
“lies a depth of philosophical meaning,” to be unearthed by the reader, as well 
as that the "Artificer of the universe" is not a personal, transcendent god, nor 
prior or external to the Forms.5^ What does the Demiurge stand for, then? Well, 
he is rightfully identifiable with the Good (auto to agathon),** provided one 
is able to deliver a correct interpretation of the latter. And this is where the 
author's own philosophical convictions come to the fore. Since Archer-Hind is 
a panpsychist (of Hegelian provenience), the Demiurge, for him, is the auto to 
agathon, but also the World Soul, or, more precisely, a specific phase of it, that of 
aloofness and purity, i.e., absolute separateness from matter. This aspect of the 
World Soul is, however, nothing other than the universal nous— pure reason or 
absolute thought—which is, in the world of Archer-Hind, also identical with 


53 Amore detailed discussion of Middle Platonic and Neoplatonic views on Plato's Demiurge 
is given in Opsomer 2005. 

54 X Archer-Hind 1888, 37-39. 

55 Archer-Hind 1888, 39, 91 n. 12. 
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the Good itself. Plato’s Demiurge thus becomes the nous/auto to agathon;6 i.e., 
the universal spirit—though at the stage before it instigates the development 
of the One into the Many and their mutual unification into a conscious unity, 
and Platonic philosophy as a whole becomes a form of pantheism.5” 

Also current among interpretations is the notion that the Demiurge is a 
mythical representation of the Paradigm, or, more precisely, of its dynamic 
and productive function.59 Matthias Baltes argues that Timaeus’ god, being a 
principle, has to be there in the first ontological distinction made at 27d6— 
28a1;59 but if so, then he must somehow be incorporated into the on of 52d3. 
However, from 48e onward it has been clear that this on (i.e., of both 27d6 
and 52d3) is the Paradigm; therefore, the Demiurge and the ideal model in its 
entirety (i.e., the intelligible world as a whole) are identical. This is confirmed 
by the statements that the noeton zo(i)on contains within itself all intelligible 
zo(i)a, (30c5-31a4) and that the Demiurge is the most excellent of all eternal 
and intelligible beings (37a1).5! The result of this line of reasoning is a concept 
basically non-different from Plotinus Demiurge, who stands identified with 
the philosopher's second hypostasis. 

Taylor's view on the Demiurge, though informed by some Christian con- 
cepts and Whitehead's ontology, is much closer to the (pre-Plutarchian) tradi- 
tional interpretations. His analysis is clear-cut, and its main features seem to 
be as follows: (a) Timaeus' creation story is to be taken allegorically, i.e., there 
has never been an actual state of chaos and disorder that needed to be orga- 
nized; (b) the cause of the universal order is the Demiurge, who is the only God 
in Plato's system, separate from the Paradigm, omniscient and omnibenevo- 
lent;$? (c) on the strength of the evidence in the Sophist (249a4—8),63 Taylor 
urges that the ordering nous Socrates brings up in the Phaedo—as well as, for 
that matter, its much improved counterpart in the Tiímaeus— cannot either 


56 Other recent critics who identify the Demiurge with auto to agathon—though in a dif- 
ferent way and for different reasons—include Stewart, who held that the Good of the 
scientific Plato is the religious Plato's Demiurge (1905, 101-2), Zeller (1922, 710-18), and 
Wood (1968), who took the Demiurge to be a mythical personification of the Good. 

57 Archer-Hind 1888, 39-40. 

58 See Baltes 1996. 

59 See Ferrari 2007, 156-63, esp. 161. 

60 This is, of course, the distinction between “that which always is, without being involved 
in becoming, and that which perpetually becomes, but never truly is” (tò öv det, yéveow 8€ 
oOx Éxov, xal Tİ TO yryvópevov Lev det, öv dé OÜĞETOTE). 

61 Baltes 1996, 82. 

62 See Taylor 1928, 76, 82. 

63 This is corroborated in Phlb. 30c9-10, Ti. 30b. However, Taylor does not mention those 
two loci at this juncture. 
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exist or exercise agency apart from soul;* d) this, in conjunction with Laws 
896d5-8, where it is stated that soul is the cause of everything, including the 
good and the bad,®> makes him conclude that Plato's God, the Demiurge, is a 
soul, and, moreover, aristé psyche, the best, absolutely good soul, identifiable 
with the Cosmic Soul of the Laws.56 

R. G. Bury, who authored the Loeb translation of the Timaeus, initially seems 
to be in favor of the Demiurge as “the embodiment of the Good' regarded as 
efficient Cause"? perhaps on account of his Christian background. However, 
for reasons of inconsistency of the thesis and fidelity to the letter of Plato's dia- 
logues, he is bound to separate the Demiurge from the Paradigm and the Forms 
in general, as well as to recognize him as nous, best identifiable with the cause 
of the Philebus. Finally, having in mind the same concerns as Taylor, i.e., the 
mythical character of the account and the alleged inseparability of intellect 
from soul, Bury comes to a different conclusion, namely that “the Demiurge is 
no separate Power or independent divinity, but merely a part or faculty of the 
World-Soul" 68 

Perhaps surprisingly, Cornford declines to distinctly pinpoint the Demiurge's 
identity and position, claiming that "[t]his is precisely the question that Plato 
refused to answer”? Nevertheless, he does make several important claims. 
First, the creation account related in the Timaeus is not to be taken literally.” 
Second—and in response to Taylor's insistence that Timaeus' creator-god is 
Plato's supreme and only God— Cornford asserts that the Demiurge is not a 
religious figure, not an object of worship, nor an omnipotent creator.” Third, 
the Demiurge, who obviously represents the cosmic Intellect, or nous, is dis- 
tinct and separate from the Paradigm, while not separate from the world he 
is depicted as creating.”? Finally, cashing in on Plato's seemingly unambigu- 
ous statement that Intellect can be found only in soul, as well as on Timaeus' 
depiction of the universe as a god—a whole composed of body, soul, and 
nous—Cornford proposes that Plato might have envisioned the Demiurge as a 


64 Taylor 1928 77. 

65 Taylor 1928, 72,78. 

66 Taylor 1928, 71, 72, 75, 76, 77, 82. 

67 Buryı9g29,7. 

68 Buryıg29,10. 

6g Cornford (1937) 1997, 38. 

70  "[B]oth the Demiurge and chaos are symbols: neither is to be taken quite literally, yet both 
stand for real elements in the world as it exists" (Cornford [1937] 1997, 37). It turns out that 
they represent the innate sources of order and disorder, respectively. 

71 See Cornford (1937) 1997, 35, 36, 38. 

72 Cornford (1937) 1997, 38, 39. 
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representation of divine Intellect, which is inseparable, and thus non-distinct, 
from the World Soul and the cosmos.” 

Harold Cherniss is yet another advocate of the allegorical reading of the 
Timaeus and understands its account of creation to be but a "mythical form 
of exposition."^ Consequently, the Demiurge is not meant to be taken liter- 
ally either.”9 Still, he must have a place in Plato's system. One thing is rather 
obvious in this regard, i.e., that the Demiurge represents nous.”© However, 
Cherniss also affirms that nous cannot exist apart from soul,77 so the god of 
the Timaeus must be a divine soul endowed with nous, i.e., the World Soul. 
Now, here comes the twist: that nous—which is identical with the One of the 
Philebus, also denominated as “cause"—is not an entity in its own right, but 
the World Soul's faculty for contemplating the Forms and transferring their 
structure onto the creation."? Thus, Plato's Demiurge “[i]s not ‘god’ but a logi- 
cal abstraction, ‘intelligent causation’ in general.”79 

Another interpretation from the first half of the twentieth century must 
be mentioned, because, together with the previous three, they comprise a 
set from whose boundaries most of the later construals do not diverge. It is 
authored by Hackforth, who, like the other modern scholars mentioned so far, 
believes that both the creation story and the Demiurge are mythical images, for 
which, however, factual equivalents should be sought, and which are not to be 
explained away. Unsurprisingly, Hackforth identifies the Demiurge with nous, 
which is, however, this time separate from, and more fundamental than, the 
World Soul.8° The latter viewpoint makes him disagree with Taylor, Cornford, 
and Cherniss on another crucial issue; despite the allegedly decisive textual 
evidence, he holds that this nous can exist apart from soul, while the relevant 
passages are concerned merely with the universe and the entities within it. 
They all only have nous, but are not themselves a nous.8! Unlike those, the 


73 Cornford (1937) 1997, 39. And, more emphatically: “It becomes more than ever difficult 
to resist the inference that the Demiurge is to be identified with the Reason in the World 
Soul” (Cornford [1937] 1997, 197). It is obvious that Cornford was led to a view very similar 
to that of Bury. 

74 Cherniss 1944, 431. 

75 See Cherniss 1944, 425. 

76 Cherniss 1944, 605. 

77 Cherniss 1944, 425, 606-7. 

78 Fora rather complementary outlook, see Archer-Hind 1888, 93 n. 7. 

79 Cherniss 1944, 607. 

8o Hackforth 1936, 4. 

8ı Hackforth 1936, 7. 
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Demiurge is an independent nous, the transcendent-immanent God, and the 
first principle of late Plato. 

It has already been mentioned that most of the subseguent twentieth- and 
twenty-first-century interpretations are variants of the last four readings dis- 
cussed above. Thus, Carone, not unlike Taylor, holds Plato's creator-god to be a 
mythical representation of the World Soul,®? but also, in affinity with Cornford, 
that the World Soul stands for “[t]he mind or principle of organization of the 
universe, which does not exist independently of it but rather necessitates a 
body, as |...| every intellect and every soul does in Plato's late work.”83 Finally, 
almost rephrasing Cherniss, she emphasizes the Demiurge's abstractness and 
factual purpose of embodying “intelligent causation aiming at an end.”84 

Yet, the advocates of the separate nous thesis seem to have become more 
prominent in recent decades. This group, although obviously sharing the most 
important common postulate, is not characterized by a firm unanimity of opin- 
ion. For example, one of its distinguished representatives, W. K. C. Guthrie, sees 
the Demiurge as the hypercosmic God of theistic Plato, clearly distinguishable 
from the World Soul and the encosmic demigods. He is a divine Intellect, sepa- 
rate from the Forms and the productive cause of the creation, identifiable with 
the great cause of Philebus 23d.85 

In an effort allied to those of Hackforth and Guthrie, Mohr takes issue with 
the claim that nous cannot exist unless incorporated within a soul. He argues 
that the related textual evidence pertains to instances when nous is already in 
something, i.e., to an intellect such as ours, which needs to be both ensouled 
and embodied. This does not cover the case of the Demiurge, who is not con- 
tained anywhere, but is instead a transcendent God, pure Intellect, and arti- 
ficer of souls and ensouled creatures. Mohr thus objects to the tendency to 
explain the Demiurge away, and takes him as a real figure, i.e., a ^non-reducible 


82 Other critics who understand the Demiurge as identical to the World Soul include Vlastos 
(1967), Taran (1971), and Fronterotta (2012, 1618). 

83  Carone 2005, 28. 

84  Carone 2005, 31. All the aforementioned points, as well as the final conclusion that the 
Demiurge is a symbol of the World Soul and its intellective functions, are elaborated in 
Carone 2005, 42—52. 

85  SeeGuthrie 1978, 215, 253-62. 

86 o See Mohr 2005. His intervention is especially important because it addresses Cherniss’ 
assertion that, although the relevant Timaeus and Philebus passages could be interpreted 
away as definite proofs that the nous is dependent on soul for its existence, the Sophist 
248e-249d is unambiguous in this regard. Mohr argues, in my opinion successfully, that 
the Sophist as well is reconcilable with the reading that recognizes the existence of an 
unensouled nous in Plato. 
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component of the Platonic metaphysics.”87 The Demiurge's interventions are 
primarily aimed at an epistemological end, which is to improve the world's 
intelligibility and thus facilitate the formation of true opinions.88 

The most comprehensive bid to establish a Platonic ontology of the 
Demiurge is Stephen Menn's, who dedicated his Plato on the God as Nous 
primarily to the exploration of this topic. Menn by and large joins the route 
already trodden by Hackforth, Guthrie, and Mohr, and argues extensively in 
favor of the Demiurge's separateness from the World Soul? and his identity 
with the nous of the Philebus and Laws x11.9° He seems to prefer a non-literal 
reading of the Timaean creation story?! while his most important and distinc- 
tive thesis is that the demiurgic nous is not “Mind” but the virtue of rational- 
ity.92 Of course, Plato allows for virtues to exist in themselves, but they must be 
Forms. Menn naturally embraces this conclusion, and eventually asserts that 
the nous of the Timaeus and the other dialogues is a Form, though of a special 
kind: it is one capable of exerting not only formal, but also efficient, causal 
power, the constantly active cause of universal order.93 

Similar to Menn's approach, to a certain degree, is that of Johansen, inas- 
much as he interprets the Demiurge as the continually active, abstract prin- 
ciple that restores order whenever and wherever necessary, and also helps 
himself to some Aristotelian ideas while constructing his exposition. Plato's 
Demiurge now turns out to be a manifestation of craftsmanship, i.e., a per- 
sonification of the productive and ordering techné, which is also the creation's 
productive cause.” This is the most novel feature of Johansen’s take, while the 
rest of itis in conformity with Hackforth and others: the divine techné in ques- 
tion is essentially a nous acting from outside the universe, separate from both 
the World Soul and the Forms—the non-literal reading of the Timaeus is thus 
the safest.?5 In essence, this interpretation is also affiliated to the conclusions 
of Luc Brisson's impressive elucidation of the Demiurge and his role in the 
Timaeus and beyond. For Brisson, Plato's father and maker is a nous distinct 
from the Forms, distinct from the nous of the World Soul and the World Soul 
itself, and a productive agent endowed with thought, will, emotion. He is a 


87 Mohr 1985, 131. 

88 See Mohr 1985. 

8g  Menn 1995, 13-24. 

go  Menn i995, 10, 18. 

91 Menn 1995, 51. 

92 Menn 1995, 15-16, passim. 
93 Menn 1995, 44-47, 57-59. 

94 Johansen 2004, 84. 

95 See Johansen 2004, 69-91. 
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god— however, not a personal one, but instead a representative of the univer- 
sal order, a function whose actions are diversified according to the nature of the 
creations that are to be produced.?$ 

Sarah Broadie shares many of the tenets accepted by the group that pre- 
fers the separate nous interpretation.?" Thus, the Demiurge is a creative and 
ordering nous separate from the cosmos and different from the World Soul.98 
Besides the novel and complex arguments presented in support of these con- 
clusions, her main contribution to the debate seems to be the (welcome) shift 
from an allegorical to a literal reading of Timaeus' creation story. The upshot 
of Broadie's investigations in this matter is that Plato was serious about the 
proto-historical beginning of the cosmos, even if his temporal account cannot 
be characterized as fully coherent.99 

It is my hope that the selection given in the main body of this section suf- 
fices to illustrate what I take to be a general trend: modern and contemporary 
critics have explored a varied range of interpretative possibilities, while the 
second half of the twentieth century and the last two decades have witnessed 
an increased interest in the view that most naturally emerges from the tex- 
tual evidence: the Demiurge is a nous. However, opinions significantly differ 
on whether it is transcendent or immanent, as well as on its more detailed 
specifications. 


2.3 What Plato Really Thought: A Modest Proposal 


The debate centered around the Demiurge's status has indeed been substan- 
tial, although there are not many alternatives one can opt for in that regard — 
the problem being, essentially, of an exegetical nature. This fact makes the bid 
to join the discussion that much more difficult, but certainly not redundant. 
One way to embark on such a task is to step all the way back to square one, with 
a view to revising the basics. 

The noun démiourgos and its cognates, in their philosophically relevant 
sense, appear in the Republic, as well as in possibly all of Plato's late dialogues, 
excluding the Critias. These are the Sophist, the Statesman, the Philebus, and 


96 O See Brisson 1998, 32-36, 53, 70. 

97 Yet another representative of this view is Karfik (2007), who holds the Demiurge to be a 
thinking and acting divine Intellect. 

98 o Broadie 2012, 7, 13, 17-24. She is not forthright about the separateness of the Demiurge 
from the Paradigm but affirms that they are at least different in function (2012, 27). 

99  Broadie 2012, 22-24, 243-77. 
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the Timaeus,!99 while Mohr claims, based on a single analogy in Laws 902e4—5, 
that the divinity of Laws x is also a demiurge.!?! The word is prosaic enough: it 
primarily means “skilled manual worker who produces goods for others.”102 
A critic glosses it as *a craftsman, an artisan, someone who makes (poiein) 
things by pursuing a techne.”93 Additionally, in some city-states, the term also 
served as a title of a magistrate.!0^ It is attested as such in Thucydides, which 
implies that Plato was most probably aware of that connotation. Both these 
senses are meaningfully applicable to the Demiurge, although one may wonder 
what prompted Plato to associate his creator-god with a person of such lowly 
social status as the Athenian dömiourgos.195 Perhaps the reason is the most 
obvious one. Namely, the Timaean maker of the cosmos is functionally non- 
different from any ordinary craftsman: as the latter produces an amphora by 
turning to a model and working on the already available clay, in much the same 
way the former gazes at the divine Paradigm and fashions this world using pre- 
existent material. In other words, the crux of the matter might have been to 
emphasize the productive capacity of the Demiurge, his role as a causal agent. 

The seed of this idea is probably sown in the Cratylus 389a-390a, where the 
onomatourgos or the nomothes!96 is called the rarest of craftsmen!97 and com- 
pared to a carpenter who fashions a loom shuttle, inasmuch as both artisans 
generate their product by gazing at and reproducing its eidos.198 At Republic 
529d7—530b4 this analogy acquires theological and cosmological import. The 
passage is imbedded within a broader discussion of the spiritual ineffectual- 
ity of the practice of mundane astronomy.!°9 Its main purport is to suggest 


100 The ordering here is somewhat random, since it is of little importance for the issue. 

101 See Mohr 1978, 573 and cf. Brisson 1998, 30. This is, however, a contestable suggestion. 

102 Liddell et al. 1996, 386. 

103 Sallis 1999, 50. 

104 Brisson (1998, 50-54; 84-97) elaborates extensively on this meaning. 

105 See Gregory 2008, xxxii. However, Brisson (1998, 84—101) offers a very erudite and detailed 
argument that is meant to justify Plato's choice of the term as the best possible descrip- 
tion of his creative and ruling cosmological principle. 

106 The name-maker or lawgiver, i.e., the inventor of words. 

107 TOV ÖyMLovEYÖY onaviwtatos, Cra. 389a2. 

108 Cf. Resp. 596b-d. Also Gorg. 503d—504b, where the démiourgoi are said to be responsible 
for ordering and organizing their material. 

109 Resp. 529a-530c. This seems to stand in opposition to Timaeus 46e7-47c4, where the 
capacity to observe celestial phenomena is said to be the greatest benefit effectuated by 
the organ of sight, and consequently the very reason for its bestowal upon mortals by 
god. Because, in this way men acquire first mathematics, then philosophy, and finally 
become eligible to harmonize the revolutions of their souls with those of the World Soul. 
However, it could very well be that the contradiction resolves itself once one recognizes 
the different contexts of the Timaeus and Republic passages; in the first one Plato's focus 
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that just as even the most masterfully drawn diagrams cannot express the true 
mathematical ratios that govern geometric figures, so the visible heavens, as 
intricately construed as they may be, fall short of conveying the ideal number 
and relations of motion, as well as the realm of Being. Therefore, one should 
abandon observational, and embrace pure mathematical astronomy. What 
is of special interest for us here is the example of Daedalus, an adept crafts- 
man,!? who draws complex diagrams which serve as blueprints for his mobile 
statues, and the parallel that is drawn between him and god, the craftsman of 
the heavens,!! who shaped the celestial vault as excellently as possible, given 
the material." Both the diagrams and the heavens can be used only as visible 
models that facilitate rational inquiry into the eternal realities and connec- 
tions they represent. The relation is in this case inverted as far as the Timaean 
model-copy concept is concerned, i.e., the product now becomes, in a sense, 
a paradigm— but that is immaterial; the key point is the comparison of the 
world with a work of art or technical ingenuity, and of its creator with an arti- 
san who manufactures it. There are no serious obstacles now left for applying 
the term demiourgos to both a human craftsman and the creator-god. 

The second sense of the term, i.e., the one related to the office of a magis- 
trate, also fits well with the cosmological function of the Demiurge. For he not 
only creates the world, but also governs it through his appointed representa- 
tives, and even personally introduces the "laws of destiny" to the individual 
souls (Timaeus 41e—42e). 

The most important Platonictext on the Demiurge is, of course, the Timaeus, 
where this enigmatic figure plays a central role in the psychogonic and cosmo- 
gonic events. It is introduced in a remarkable way, as if not only to borrow the 
appellation from the ordinary craftsman and apply it to the god, but also to 
make the resemblance between the former and the latter obvious. At 24a, while 
the anonymous priest is presenting the Egyptian (and, by analogy, the ancient 
Athenian) social division to Solon, the caste of craftsmen (demiourgoi) and its 
various subunits are brought up. Next, from 28a on, the reader learns that any 
craftsman (demiourgos) who aims at producing a beautiful object directs his 
gaze at the changeless paradigm."3 Finally, at 28c, the world's creator is called 


ison the starting point of the spiritual evolution, in the second he discusses the gateways 
of dialectic as the final stage of one's ascent to the Good. 

110 AcuğdAovl...| Snutoupyod, Resp. 529e1. 

111 T TOD ovpavod Öyulovpyd, Resp. 530a6. 

112 Which is another reversed echo of the Timaeus. 

113 This is possibly a tacit allusion to the relevant Cratylus passage, as well as an intimation of 
the cosmic craftsman’s activity. 
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into the picture, and described as its maker (poietes), father (pater), and artifi- 
cer (ho tektainomenos). However, when presented in his full glory, as the best of 
causes (aristos ton aitiön) and the benevolent (agathos) god by whom the cos- 
mos has been crafted (dedemiourgetai), he becomes known as the Demiurge 
(29a2-29b1). This is the title that stuck and has remained in vogue to date, 
exactly because of the vividness and simplicity of the simile with the all too 
well-known common craftsman, the producer of things. Plato refers to the god 
as a Demiurge again at 41a7, as the maker and father of things indestructible; 
at 42e8, where he is the maker of the younger gods; at 68e2, where he, unlike 
Necessity, is the maker of what is the most beautiful and best; at 69c, where 
the divine elements of the world are said to be fashioned by him. As though 
to strengthen the productive force of the metaphor, i.e., to enunciate its essen- 
tially efficient! character, other poietai, both sentient and inanimate, are also 
addressed by Plato as démiourgoi, or their activity is typified as demiourgein. 
These are the younger gods (41c, 46e,"5 69c, 75b), the planet earth (40c), the 
element of fire (59a), and Necessity (76d). 

Yet, as has been mentioned already, the Timaeus is far from the only relevant 
dialogue as far as the Demiurge is concerned. In the Sophist, during the final, 
successful bid to define the sophist through the method of division (Soph. 264b- 
268d), the Eleatic Stranger proposes a partition of the productive art (7) téyvy 
Toit) into two sections: divine and human (tò yev Oelov, tò Ò’ avOpwmtvov, 
265b6).16 The practitioner of the divine productive art is, of course, god, who 
gives rise to all living being and lifeless substances by having recourse to reck- 
oning and godly knowledge (petà Adyou te xoi emtatHpys Sela, 265c8). The 
divinity of Sophist 265a—265d is a craftsman-god (900 8nulovpyoüvToç, 265c4) 
endowed with productive power (nomtixýv Süvayıv) which is the aitia behind 
the coming to be of things that previously were not (265b8-10). 

The Statesman is probably even more specific. In the dialogue’s great myth 
(268d-274e), the Eleatic Stranger promises to weave together three traditional 


114 The employment of this term, of course, does not imply that Plato worked with or rec- 
ognized Aristotle's taxonomy, but only that, with the benefit of hindsight, we could dis- 
cern in his ruminations on causality something alike to the Aristotelian efficient cause, 
or, more broadly, to the common concept of efficiency as productive action of a conscious 
agent. There have been precedents regarding the application of the phrase "efficient 
cause" to Plato's thought; see, e.g., Menn 1995, 46. 

115 Here, both the younger gods and the Demiurge are implied, because they are all “crafts- 
men of things beautiful and good" (46e4). 

116 The former is responsible for natural entities, which are thus made by divine art 
(moteioOot beta TEYVN, 26563), while the latter utilizes these as materials in the production 
of various artefacts. 
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tales — those of the guarrel between Atreus and Thyestes, of the earth-born 
people and of the Hesiodic golden age!’ — by pointing out the single unify- 
ing condition due to which they all arise (269b-c). This turns out to be the 
periodic reversal of the universe's rotation: sometimes it is under god's direct 
care and rotates from west to east, while at other times god retires and the 
universe revolves in the opposite direction.!? The principal reason behind this 
alteration is the world's corporeal nature, which prevents it from remaining 
permanently self-same and unchanged. Be that as it may, a point of special 
importance here is that the divinity who oversees these events, the creator and 
the governor of the universe, is not only identified as a craftsman (demiour- 
gos 27085), but also lauded as its “Demiurge and father" (tou demiourgou kai 
patros, 273b1—2).19 

Lastly, there is the discussion of four kinds (eidé) of beings (ta onta) at 
Philebus 23c-27c. As it is well known, these are the unlimited (to apeiron), the 
limit (£o peras), their mixture (to symmisgomenon), and the cause (aitia, 23d7, 
26e1-27c1) that blends the first two. The last kind, or principle, is said to be 
Intellect (nous, 28c1-31a3) and a productive cause (26e6-8).120 As if to specify 
the type of productive activity that this nous performs, Plato also describes it 
as the craftsman who makes (to demiourgoun) all things that come to be.12! 

None of this information, of course, fully answers the questions regarding 
the Demiurge's nature, status, and importance, but it nevertheless contains 
unmistakable hints that point the reader in the right direction. I believe that 
the following probable account can be of use in discerning this direction and 


117 A brief elucidation of these three motifs and references to other Plato's dialogues where 
they are mentioned or alluded to is given in Vidal-Naquet 1978, 136-137. 

118 The number and the nature of the cosmic rotations has become a debated issue. For ref- 
erences to several key participants in the debate and some novel solutions, see chapter 1 
in this volume. 

119 It is of little interest for our purpose to enquire whether this god is Zeus, Kronos, or yet 
another deity (some thoughts on this issue can be found in, e.g., Gartner and Yau 2017, 
454-55); what matters is the fact that he is being characterized — in language reminiscent 
of the Timaeus — as a demiurgic entity. 

120 The equivalence between nous and aitia is confirmed at Phil. 30210-3063. 

121 The text is here ambiguous, because tò â€ dy návta tadta Syutovpyotv could refer both 
to T&vTA xà Tpi ... ye, i.e. to the three kinds of unlimited, limit, and mixture, as well 
as to Tà Mev ytyvópeva (2721112). However, considering that the first two kinds are them- 
selves independent principles, that the mixture is repeatedly referred to as something 
that comes into being, and that at 23d7 and 27b9 the fourth kind is explicitly said to be its 
cause, it is safe to conclude that Plato does not want to say that the cause of the Philebus 
produces all three kinds, but only the mixture, i.e., the becoming. 
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ultimately in lifting the veil of mystery that surrounds Plato's Demiurge, who in 
all apposite late dialogues appears as an intelligent productive agent. 

The first upshot of the relevant passages in the Timaeus and the related dia- 
logues is that the creator-god and his exploits are not to be taken lightly or 
dismissed as mere allegory; on the contrary, they play an indispensable role in 
Plato's later metaphysics and cosmology. This can be made obvious by apply- 
ing a simple abstraction experiment. 

Let us imagine for a moment that we know nothing of Plato's ontology and 
causal theory as they have been learned from the Phaedo and the Republic. 
What are we left with in the late dialogues? In a nutshell, the Forms are still 
there, but their prominence is rather limited; the "classical" doctrine of the 
Forms is subjected to serious revision (the Sophist),22 and their causal role is 
minimized and confined to the subordinate, paradigmatic one (the Timaeus). 
What we do have instead is an increased insistence on the causal and overall 
importance of soul and nous. One of the key reasons for such divergence is the 
difficulty hinted at in Phaedo 99c-d, where Socrates proclaims himself (tem- 
porarily) unable to investigate and grasp—if I may paraphrase— "the godly 
force of the cause that works for the best,” and therefore settles for his second 
voyage, which is the (imperfect) formal explanation of the perceptible phe- 
nomena.23 This implies the whole cluster of problems concerning Plato's two- 
world theory, but primarily the issue of the link—or lack thereof—between 
the Forms and the particulars, including the standard answer given to it, i.e., 
the notion of participation.'?^ This is obviously too large and complex an issue 
to be discussed here; however, it should be noted that much of the Timaean 
cosmogony may have been conceived as an attempt to clarify “how it is that 
nous sets in order and causes everything,"?5 i.e., to provide a tenable teleologi- 
cal/efficient causal explanation of the relation between the worlds of Intellect 
and sense.25 That is also the reason why, in Plato's late period, in general the 
causality of Forms remains a dormant concern, while precedence is given to 


122 See e.g., Kahn 2007. 

123 See Phd. 99c1-3. For a radically different interpretation of the 99c passage, according 
to which Socrates in the Phaedo does not abandon the quest for teleological cause, see 
Vázquez 2020. 

124 metalepsis, methexis. It is evidently unsatisfactory, and never actually spelled out, except 
in purposefully obscured language; see e.g., Phd. 100c-d, Symp. 210e-211b. It was sub- 
jected to honest criticism in Prm. 130e-131e. 

125  Qcdpo voüc &cxtv ó ÖLMKOGMAY TE Kal návtwv atttoc, Phd. 97c1-2. 

126 See Lennox 1985, who argues that the divine craftsman makes the cosmos good by imple- 
menting ideal mathematical structures. See also chapters 3 and 4 in this volume. 
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the causal output of active and intelligent agents, most importantly to nous 
or god. 

The epitome of such divine causal agency in late Plato is the Demiurge of 
the Timaeus and the other dialogues of the group. He organizes the initial 
chaos by somehow projecting upon it the transcendent realities (53b4—5) and 
installs the Cosmic Soul as an everlasting mediator between the eternal and 
the temporal realm. Considering the extraordinary role he has been granted, 
it is reasonable to assume that his metaphysical status will not be any less 
vital, either. As mentioned at the beginning of the section, the options in this 
respect—those for which the text allows—are but few: when not completely 
rejected as an ontic and explanatory entity, the Demiurge was identified in 
the ancient world with the World Soul, the Good, the Paradigm, the Intellect, 
and with god, and in recent times with the Good or another Form or collec- 
tion of Forms, the World Soul, as well with an immanent or transcendent 
nous, sometimes construed as an impersonal productive and ordering prin- 
ciple, sometimes as God. 

It seems that none of these opinions has been conclusively dismissed in 
twenty-first-century scholarship, although the separate nous thesis (in its few 
variants) has perhaps gained a firmer foothold. Now, before briefly reviewing 
them, it is important to spell out the interpretational perspective that under- 
lies my approach. I endorse a strong literal reading of the creation story,!2” 
which is, among other things, almost necessitated by Myles Burnyeat's widely 
accepted interpretation of the eikos mythos locution as a (probable but) rea- 
sonable account.!?8 The crucial implication of such an approach is that the 


127  Thatis, of its central cosmogonical and cosmological features; it is not that I am commit- 
ted to the obviously fantastic images, like the mixing bowl where the soul-stuff is kneaded 
(41d). It is impossible here to defend this position, which also represents the most natural 
approach. For a synopsis of the debate among adherents of the literal and metaphorical 
reading, see Zeyl 2000, xx-xv. For a more comprehensive list of the spokespersons for 
both views, see Carone 2005, 204 n. 19. For an alternative take, which aims at reconciling 
the opposed readings (the so-called perpetual, or on-going creation view), see Johansen 
2004, 87-91 (esp. 90-91), and Carone 2005, 31-35. A conveniently brief selection of argu- 
ments in favor of the literal reading is given in Sedley 2007, 99-105. 

128 Burnyeat 2005. In this article, he does not promote the literal reading explicitly. However, 
if Timaeus' account is "well reasoned like any of the PreSocratic cosmogonies" (145), if 
its purpose is to provide a series of practical reasons why the cosmos is as it is (158), if 
"the more appropriate or reasonable the account of some phenomenon, the greater the 
possibility of its being true" (163), etc., then it is perhaps wise to surmise that Plato did 
not conceive of his eikos mythos as a didactic fairy tale, but as a fair attempt at laying out 
a proper cosmogony, at least as sound as those of his predecessors, and perhaps more so. 
On the contrary, Fronterotta (2012, 16) holds that the eikos logos phrase implies a meta- 
phorical reading. 
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Platonic cosmos has a beginning? and that it was created by a rational agent 
who, through the medium of the sempiternal World Soul, superimposed 
shape, proportion, and regularity on the factually existing disorderly material 
plenum.!° This efficient causal factor is, evidently, the Demiurge. 

Itis almost equally evident that Plato did not intend the Timaean creator to be 
a representation of his most celebrated class of intelligibles, i.e., the Forms. First, 
he is neither a part of, nor is he to be identified with, the complex of Forms that is 
to zo(i)on auto. Timaeus’ own words exclude this possibility—the Demiurge con- 
templates)?! or gazes on, the Paradigm (Timaeus 28a—29a), which implies that 
he is somehow external to it.152 Someone may object that Plato here presents a 
case of self-contemplation; however, this proposal is not warranted by textual 
evidence and also leaves unexplained the peculiar ontological and causal sta- 
tus of the Timaean nous. I believe that the tendency to identify the latter with 
the Paradigm is partly prompted by the attempt to preserve exegetical economy, 
i.e., to elucidate the cosmogony of the Timaeus without admitting an additional 
entity into Plato's metaphysics. However, its proponents seem to end up doing 
exactly that, by assuming that the totality of Forms is a structure more perfect 
than its parts, the former being endowed with powers of self-contemplation and 
efficient causation of which the parts in themselves are devoid.!?? This may be an 
attractive suggestion, but it reflects Neoplatonic rather than Platonic metaphys- 
ics, where there are no indications of such a concept. The same cannot be said of 
the possible existence of a separate nous. Thus, it appears that the latter thesis is 
in fact more economical than the former. 

Furthermore, (a) nowhere in the Platonic corpus are the Forms called 
theos or nous (as the Demiurge is), nor is any god proclaimed to be an 


129 However, not in time. Time is related to the motions of the World Soul and is coeval with 
the universe, while the state of being of the Demiurge and the Forms is eternity. The tem- 
poral beginning question thus becomes inadmissible. This view can potentially help in 
resolving the related worries of the Demiurge's pre-creational inactivity and withdrawal 
of benevolence. See chapter 4 in this volume. 

130 In this case, the reverse strategy is applicable as well; that is to say, if the following under- 
standing of the Demiurge has some claim to plausibility, it could be used as a further 
argument in support of the literal reading. 

131 The importance of the states of cognition and knowledge for the notion of the Demiurge 
is emphasized in Karfik 2007. 

132 The nous-ideai divide is once again emphasized at 39e7-8. The question whether the 
Forms are themselves external to the divine Intellect, or rather constitute its content—an 
outlook that gained prominence at least with Philo Judaeus—is of little importance for 
this discussion. 

133 See Ferrari 2007, 161-62. 
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eidos;!3* and, (b) even if efficient causal power cannot be with absolute cer- 
tainty denied of the Forms,?5 they emblematically cause by being participated 
in, while the epitomes of efficient causality in Plato could only be soul and 
nous. In the Timaeus in particular, the Forms are both clearly paradigmatic 
causes and distinguished from the efficient one, which is theos demiourgos.136 

Second, the Demiurge cannot be equated with the highest of Forms, to 
autoagathon. As already noted by Numenius (fr. 20) and Proclus (In Platonis 
Timaeum commentarii 1. 306.7—9), Plato claims that he is agathos (Timaeus 
29a3, 29e1), not tagathon. And again, nowhere is the Good said to be a god and 
nous, or to exercise any creative or ruling power over the world of sense—as 
the Demiurge is and does. This assertion is susceptible to a very natural objec- 
tion: we have the case of the Good of Republic 508a—509b, which is qualified 
as the cause of the other Forms' being and intelligibility, and which is likened 
to the sun of this world and its cognitive and generative role. However, this 
should not be used to collapse the Demiurge into the Good. The latter there 
presides over the intelligible world, not the physical one, while the sun analogy 
is nothing more than that—an illustrative analogy meant to enhance under- 
standing of the relations within the realm of Forms. The readeris not supposed 
to conceive of our sun as some kind of image or representation of the Good 
that creates and informs the Becoming. 

Third, it is hardly possible that Plato's creator-god stands for a unique 
Form of nous, as Menn argues extensively. While nous can refer to the vir- 
tue of rationality!?7—which is a crucial step in Menn's argument, for every 
Platonist would further accept the existence of the hypostasized virtue as a 
separate reality—one may doubt that this is the sense in which it is applied 
to the Timaean cosmogony. Not only is it plain that Plato does use nous both 
in the sense of the faculty for noesis,?? and, implicitly, to designate the sub- 
stance that is its seat,!89 but also the nous of the Timaeus—and of late Plato 
in general—is easily relatable to these two meanings. It clearly contemplates 


134 The common objection that Ti. 37a refers to the Demiurge as a Form, naming him “the 
best of the intelligible beings,’ has been answered already by Cherniss (1944, 605): “the 
reference here to the demiurge [...] means nothing more than does ‘intelligible’ as used of 
soul in Laws 898D—E^ That is, Plato recognizes other intelligible entities besides Forms, 
and he is free to apply the term noetos to any one of them. See also Plutarch's Quaest. Plat. 
1002B: “For, god is among the intelligible beings." 

135 As Aristotle does, but Menn (1995, 55) and possibly Fronterotta (2007, 53) decline to do. 

136 CfDean.proc.1023C. 

137 See Menn1995, 14-18. 

138 See e.g., Resp. 5ud. 

139 This is the soul's rational, or divine, part. 
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the Forms and, perhaps less clearly, represents a separate principle and entity. 
Again, even if we concede that Menn's peculiar Form of nous is efficiently effi- 
cacious, Plato's texts go further than simply postulating an impersonal source 
of change,!*° and instead introduce a rational agent who makes deliberative, 
informed, good choices, and who is also a cognitive subject, even one endowed 
with emotional states. In the Timaeus, the Demiurge thinks (hegeomai, 30a5) 
and reckons (logizomai, 30b1), but also desires (boulomai, 30a2), feels delight 
and gladness (agamai and euphraino, 37c); in the Sophist (265c) he ratioci- 
nates, having recourse to divine knowledge. Furthermore, at Statesman 269e, 
there is a statement to the effect that the leader of all things - whom I take to 
be the demiurgic god of the dialogue"! — constantly revolves around himself 
(auto de heauto strephein aei, 269e5), which is most probably a metaphor for a 
steadfast, uninterrupted, intellective motion.!^? It is hardly unlikely that such 
properties could be admitted of a Platonic Form, regardless of how novel a 
notion of it one may try to introduce. Therefore, explaining the Demiurge as 
the Form of the Intellect might not be the most fortunate choice. 

Next, the Demiurge is also not to be associated with the World Soul, as 
either its equivalent or its part. This is so for reasons similar to some of those 
aforementioned: first, the Demiurge of the Timaeus is obviously external to 
the World Soul. Moreover, and unlike the case of the Forms, he is also its origi- 
nator. This has been taken to be a controversial topic; however, the idea of the 
soul's strong dependence on a higher principle is present in quite a few late 
dialogues. In the Timaeus the Demiurge is said to be the World Soul’s maker, 
who constructed her as prior to and older than the body in birth and emi- 
nence.!*3 At Statesman 269c4-d3 the Stranger basically reiterates the main 
points of Timaeus’ cosmogonic account: the revolving world is a living being 
endowed with intelligence and fitted together in the beginning by the god. 
Philebus 30d1—4 indicates that the cause, which is nous that acts demiurgically, 


140 This type of change would include the development of the animal seed, or billiard balls 
hitting one another. The same objection applies to Johansen’s (2004) interpretation as 
well because the capacity for intellection and even sentiment can hardly be attributed to 
an abstract force of craftsmanship. 

141 Because there is little doubt that the Statesman appellations “god” (269c5), “he who puts 
the world together" (269d1), “begetter” (269d9), “the self-revolving one” (269e5), “leader” 
(269e6), “divine cause" (270a3), “craftsman” (270a5), etc., are all meant to have the same 
referent, namely the world’s creator and governor, who shows a strong affinity with the 
divine craftsman of the Timaeus. 

142 For, Plato at Laws 897d-898b depicts the nature of rational motion, i.e., perfect rationality, 
by comparing it with a sphere continuously revolving round a fixed point. 

143 See Ti. 34b10-35a1. A detailed description of his labor is given at 35a-37a. 
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is responsible for nothing less than controlling and manipulating the World 
Soul. Lastly, the Laws leaves little doubt that soul and genesis go hand in hand. 
Thus, the Athenian at Laws 892a2-5 laments over human ignorance of the 
soul's origin (genesis), which is among the first existents, prior to bodies. At 
892c3-4 psyche is gegenemene, brought into existence, before fire or air; at 
896c1-2, it comes into being (gegonenai) earlier than the body; at 892b1, 892c6, 
896b2-3, and 966d9-e it is said to be older than the body or the oldest (pres- 
bytate) of all things, while from 967d6—7 on, we learn that it is both the oldest 
and generated (7peaBüTeTOV andvtwy öga yours petelAngev). There can only be 
one originator and director of the Platonic soul —he whom Plato himself iden- 
tifies as such. 

What we are left with is the most natural interpretation: the Demiurge is 
a nous of some kind. This should go without saying, since in the Timaeus and 
the Philebus the terms nous and demiourgos clearly refer to the same entity.!^^ 
Obviously enough, Plato's claim in the Sophist, Philebus, and Timaeus that 
nous cannot exist apart from soul!*5 obliged many distinguished scholars to 
presume that the Demiurge, who is a nous, must be somehow associated with 
the World Soul; however, this position has been thoroughly examined and suc- 
cessfully refuted by Hackforth (1936), Menn (1995), Mohr (2005), and Broadie 
(2012), and is no longer binding.146 

Thus, it seems that the historical-exegetical evolution of the understanding 
of the Demiurge both in ancient times and in our age led to a similar result. In 
the twilight of antiquity, the late Neoplatonists were unanimous in identify- 
ing Plato's Demiurge with Intellect, their second hypostasis, superior and prior 
to the World Soul; in recent years, although no definite consensus has been 
reached, several eminent scholars have put forward strong arguments in favor 
of the separate nous interpretation that remain unrefuted. Considering, too, 
what has already been said in this section, that seems to be the right approach 
regarding what Plato intended to convey through his creator-god figure. In 
conclusion, I shall try to add some nuance to this rather vague inference. 

Plato envisioned the Demiurge as a separate Intellect, distinct from both 
the Forms and the World Soul. His activity, as described in the Timaeus, is two- 
fold: contemplative, when he eternally intellects the Forms,!*’ and productive, 


144 This is also valid for aition and theos. 

145 Seefn.63 supra. 

146 The gist of their argument is as follows: the relevant passages' import is that intellect 
must be attached to a soul only when already in something, like a body— be it individual 
or universal, i.e., the world. They do not, therefore, exclude the possibility of a separate, 
unembodied, and—most importantly—unensouled nous. 

147 This is, after all, the primary role of any nous, as per Ti. 51d—52a. 
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when he uses that intellection to shape the primordial chaos—internally 
prompted by his inherent goodness'^$—into the sempiternal god that is this 
cosmos. The Demiurge is thus an intelligent cause, a transcendent active prin- 
ciple behind the generation of this single and best of all possible worlds. To 
borrow Gail Fine's turn of phrase, Plato's creator-god is an E-aitia with a T- 
constituent.'^? That is, as the original source of change and orderly motion, he 
embodies the principle of efficient causation, 59 while as an entity permeated 
and defined by the desire to do good—and by acting upon it—he fulfils the 
teleological function as well. In other words, the Demiurge is a rational produc- 
tive agent who acts for a purpose, which is the implementation of beauty and 
goodness on the stuff of creation, as far as possible. 

This leaves little doubt that the demiourgos of the Timaeus is non-different 
from the nous, poietes, and aitia of the Philebus (26e—30e), who also bestows soul 
and nous to Zeus, i.e., the cosmos (Philebus 30d).5! Accordingly, the Demiurge 
emerges as a key figure in late Plato, although his identity is not clearly spelled 
out. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to state that Plato amended his views 
on causality and metaphysics in general, as well as that his theism grew strong 
in the last twelve or so years of his life.!52 By introducing the mysterious maker 
and father, he possibly came as close to the concept of a monotheistic God 
as the Greek mind could get.53 Besides being a transcendent Intellect, he is 
also a personal creator and orderer, led to his actions by the desire to do good. 
Evidently, the acceptance of this thesis implies admitting a novel, hitherto 
unknown entity into Plato's ontology— perhaps one whose nature and status 
even Plato himself was pondering, and which he chose not to explicate.5^ On 


148 See Ti. 29e—30a. 

149 Where E and T stand for efficient and teleological, i.e., final aitia respectively. See 
Fine 2003. 

150 To reiterate, as if to unambiguously associate his best of causes (aristos ton aitiön, 29a6) 
with active agency, Plato uses direct and simple language and refers to him with the 
names: father and maker (poiétés kai pater, 28c3), artificer (ho tektainomenos, 28c6), 
craftsman (dēmiourgos, 29a3). 

151 Brisson goes even a step further and claims that the four genera of the Philebus overlap 
with the inherent ontological structure of the Timaeus. Nous is, clearly, the Demiurge, 
mikton stands for the phenomenal world together with its soul, apeiron for the chöra, and 
peras for the Forms (Brisson 1998, 102-3). 

152 See Taylor (1949, 371), who apportions the entire group of late dialogues to this period. 

153 Nonetheless, its provenience is more similar to the theistic Vedānta concept (which 
includes the Supreme God Vişnu and a plethora of generated demigods), than to its 
Judeo-Christian counterpart. At any rate, Plato’s god would be only omnibenevolent and 
omniscient, but not omnipotent. 

154 Abid for elaborating on Plato's notion of the divine Intellect as the highest god is made in 
Hackforth 1936. 
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the other hand, the attempt to demythologize the Demiurge, i.e., to reduce 
him to the World Soul or any known Form or collection of Forms, would mean 
doing an injustice to theletter and purport of the Timaeus, Philebus, Laws, and, 
by implication, all the late dialogues. For they do proclaim the existence of an 
autonomous nous, which reigns over soul and matter, is a cognitive subject 
and a self-conscious productive agent, and represents the missing link in the 
Phaedo's ontology and causal theory. This is the prime cause of the creation, 
the great god, the often misunderstood but still unneglectable principle of late 
Plato, made famous under the name of the Demiurge. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Goodbye to the Demiurge? 


Timaeus' Discourse as a Thought Experiment 


Luca Pitteloud 


34 In the Demiurge's Footsteps 


In the Timaeus, the universe is described as having been constituted by a 
Demiurge, who looked at an intelligible model and aimed to organize a chaotic 
milieu in the best possible way. The demiurgic work consisted in fashioning an 
ensouled, unique, and complete universe, that is, a living being possessing both 
a body, made from the four elements, and a soul, which is a moving cause onto- 
logically located between the intelligible and the sensible worlds. Throughout 
Timaeus' discourse, we are not only put in the position of visualizing the 
Demiurge's work, but we also enter his mind and access his thoughts and feel- 
ings. Throughout the long history of interpretations applied to Plato's cosmo- 
logical discourse, there has been no agreement on how to answer the question 
of who the Demiurge is. Ancient and contemporary answers to this question 
can be divided according to three main tendencies: (i) the literal interpreta- 
tion assumes that the Demiurge must be understood as a divine cause respon- 
sible for the actual fabrication of the universe; (ii) the didactic interpretation 
necessitates admitting the demiurgic function of an independentand separated 
intellect in Plato's cosmological scheme; (iii) the reductionist interpretation 
attempts to identify the Demiurge with another entity described by Timaeus in 
his discourse (somehow related to either the intelligible model* or the World 


1 Chapter 24 provides a very useful and detailed survey of the different accounts dealing with 
the identity of the Demiurge. Ancient and contemporary interpretations seem to fall under 
the same interpretative categories with, every now and then, some new suggestions. 

2 This could consist in one single act (as defended by Broadie [2011 253]) or a recurrent event 
(Johansen 2008, 90-91). 

3 Forexample, Brisson (1974) and Karfik (2007). 

4 TheDemiurge could then be a mythological representation of the Form of the Good (Zeller 
1922, 694—95, 707-18), the Form of the Living Being (Halfwassen 2000, 51-54), or some other 
Form, like the Form of the Intellect (Menn 2009, 47). Those interpretations must recognize a 
kind of demiurgic capacity within the domain of the intelligible Forms: see Ferrari (2013). 
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Soul).5 Each one of these lines of interpretation depends on an understanding 
ofthe Timaeus as a whole and also, for some of them, on the necessity of attrib- 
uting (or not) a doctrinal unity to Plato’s thought. My approach in this chapter 
will be based on the following methodological principle: in order to under- 
stand who the Demiurge is, it is necessary to appreciate the status of Timaeus' 
discourse. In other words, if we understand what kind of discourse about the 
universe Timaeus provides, then the role of the Demiurge will appear more 
clearly. More specifically I wish to show that Timaeus' eikos mythos could be 
understood as a thought experiment and that, consequently, the Demiurge 
must be conceived as an epistemological point of view adopted by anyone who 
attempts to fashion the universe in the laboratory of the mind. 

The suggestion that the status of the Demiurge is related to the nature of 
Timaeus' discourse seemsrather plausible, since ourunderstanding of Timaeus' 
story will clearly influence the analysis of the different characters of the story. 
For instance, if there is enough evidence to support the idea that Timaeus' 
eikos mythos must not be taken literally, then the Demiurge could appear to 
be part of the furniture of the discourse and not of the universe.” However, 
we should notice that the opposite is more likely: it is because a demiurgic 
cause is introduced at the beginning of the argumentation that Timaeus' dis- 
course will imply a chronology and the distinction of a before and an after the 
act of production, and all the temporal vocabulary such a distinction implies. 
Timaeus' description of the coming to be of the universe strongly relies on a 
chain of deductive arguments? which starts at 27d5, before the beginning of 


5 In that case the Demiurge would symbolize the World Soul (Carone 2005, 42-51) or the 
rational part of the World Soul (Cornford 1937, 39). 
6 In some other dialogues, a demiurgic cause seems to be introduced, but in different con- 


texts (see Phlb. 23d, 26e, 30b, Laws, goze, Soph. 265a—c, Plt. 269c-d, 270a, 273b). The rela- 
tion between the notions of intellect and soul is also at the center of various discussions 
(Phlb. 30c9—10, Soph. 248e-249d). Does Plato have a unified conception of a demiurgic 
cause in the Universe? Must the intellect always be placed within a soul? Is the Demiurge 
an intellect? It seems that the jury is still out on all these questions. My approach in this 
chapter is not directly concerned with these matters; however, I will make a few com- 
ments on some of them in the following pages. 

7 This seems to be a rather self-evident point, but we must nevertheless keep it in mind as 
we address the questions of both the myth and the Demiurge. If Timaeus intends to tell 
us a myth about the coming to be of the universe, then we should not be surprised that he 
will use the perfect tense gegonen ("has come to be") and not the imperfect in 28b7, since 
this is a necessity involved precisely by the choice of a once upon a time discourse adopted 
about the universe. 

8 When it comes to the thinking activity of the Demiurge (as differentiated from the one 
of the young gods), ten explicit deductions can be found: 1) the necessity of a cause for 
the sensible, 2) the choice of an intelligible model, 3) the construction of the universe 
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the eikös mythos, by the introduction of three premises on which the rest of the 
discourse will be based:9 1) the Intelligible Being (27d6: ti to on aei) must be dis- 
tinguished from sensible-becoming (27d6—28a1: ti to gignomenon aei), 2) the 
necessity of a cause (2824: aitios) for all that becomes, and 3) the requirement 
for a demiurge (28a6: demiourgos) to use an intelligible model if he wants 
the result of his work to be beautiful (28a8: kalon). These three premises will 
be applied to the universe (29d—30c) in order to deduce that it has been pro- 
duced by a divine (30a2: theos) demiurge. This deduction is not undertaken 
by the Demiurge but by Timaeus in order to justify the nature of the discourse 
(29d: ton eikota mython) he is going to produce. It is usually!? admitted that 
the transition from premises (1) and (2) toward premise (3), that is, the identifi- 
cation of the cause of the becoming with the Demiurge, is rather delicate. The 
distinction between the intelligible and the sensible is explained in the second 
part of Timaeus' speech in an argument (modus ponens) that deduces, from 
the epistemological distinction between nous and doxa alethes, an ontological 
difference between the Forms (of the Four Elements) and the sensible objects 
(51d3-51e6). In the context of this argument, a Form is said “to be ungenerated 
and indestructible, which neither receives anything else into itself from else- 
where nor itself enters into anything else anywhere"! (52a1—2: agenneton kai 
anolethron), whereas a sensible object, which is like (52a5: homoion) the Form, 
“is perpetually in motion, coming to be in a certain place and again vanish- 
ing out of it"? This description is made within the context of the account of 
the ontological nature of the images (mimemata) of the Forms appearing in 
the Receptacle (51e—53c). It must be noted that for Timaeus, both the Forms 
and the Receptacle are described as uncaused, whereas the sensible objects 
are causally dependent on the two other kinds. More precisely, the intelligible 


composed of a body and a soul, 4) the completeness of the model, 5) the unicity of the 
universe, 6) the composition of the world body by four elements, 7) the constitution of 
time as a moving image of eternity, 8) the constitution of the divine species as celestial 
entities, 9) the division of tasks between the demiurge and the young gods, and 10) the 
geometrization of the elements from two basic triangles. In each of these arguments, 
the Demiurge validly deduces from some premises (sometimes specified, sometimes 
implicit) specific conclusions about the properties of the universe. 

9 Other premises will be introduced throughout the discourse (the beauty of order, the 
superiority of intellect, the relation between circular motion and thinking, the anteriority 
of the soul to the body, the necessity of inequality to explain mechanical motion, etc.). 

10 For Ebert (1991, 52), Timaeus is committing a formal fallacy here (Argumentationsfehler), 
whereas for Sedley (2008, 102), the introduction of the Demiurge is completely legitimate. 

11 Ti 52a1—3: &ydvwyTov xad dvwhepov, ote elc Exvto cigdeydpevov do dX.o0ev GÜTE MÜT cic 
&Mo rot ióv. Translations by Cornford ([1937]) with minor modifications. 

12 Ti 52a6-7: nepopypévov del, yryvópevóy TE EV TVI TOMW Kal rtv &xelüev ATOM ÜLEVOV. 
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is said to be the father (50d7) of the sensible, which seems to imply that within 
Timaeus' discourse, the intelligible itself could be a suitable candidate for 
being the cause of the sensible.!? As a matter of fact, if the sensible is described 
as an image of the intelligible (50c—52d), its cause and model could well be the 
intelligible itself (as in the case of the model of an object reflected in a mir- 
ror).^ Throughout Timaeus’ discourse, we will learn that the World Soul has an 
essential role to play in order to explain change within the universe (37c-396). 
When the three initial premises of the discourse are stated, it does seem pos- 
sible to assume that the intelligible could be the cause of the sensible. At least, 
nothing seems to justify the appeal, out of the blue, to productive causality. 
Either this must be a fallacy!? committed by Timaeus (not the best way to start 
a discourse!)!6 or the introduction of the Demiurge must have been made on 
purpose. What seems reasonable is that once the causality of the becoming is 
supposed productive, then the subsequent discourse will necessarily deal with 
a process of fabrication involving a model, a matter, and a craftsman, as well 
as all the vocabulary such a description involves. It is then because Timaeus 
wishes to give a discourse involving these three elements that productive cau- 
sality is abruptly introduced at 28a6. Why does Timaeus wish to offer such a 
discourse? No explicit answer can be found in the text, but Timaeus neverthe- 
less insists on the fact that (i) the Demiurge, choosing the best possible model 
(an intelligible model) and being himself the best of causes (29a5—6: ho aristos 
ton aition), will fashion a beautiful universe; (ii) it is hard to find the maker and 
the father of the universe and it is impossible (28c5: adynaton) to talk about 
him to everybody (28c3—5); (iii) the discourse offered is an eikos mythos (29d). 

Concerning (i), it seems to be a recurrent idea in the dialogues that crafts, 
when based on knowledge, will produce good results. More precisely, it is 
by looking at intelligible Forms that a craftsman can impose on his work a 


13 AtPhlb. 26e, the necessity of having a cause for all that becomes can also be found. In this 
context, although this is a highly polemical discussion, it seems that the soul can endorse 
this causal function (see 3ob—d). 

14 Although some scholars find the comparison between the Receptacle and a mirror illegit- 
imate, it seems that Timaeus gives some clues in favor of it, as for example (i) the descrip- 
tion of the mirror phenomena (46a-c) just before the introduction of the errant cause, 
and (ii) the way the liver is described as a mirror in which images from the reasoning part 
of the soul appear (very similar to the description of the Receptacle) (70d—72c). 

15 The argument would become valid if an implicit premise is added, for instance, in the 
domain of becoming every cause must be productive. 

16 Ebert (1991, 53-54) thinks that this fallacy is made in order to offer a parody of the 
Pythagorean's poor reasoning skills. However, it seems that Timaeus is rather cautious in 
his argumentation and validity appears to be preserved in all his deductions. 
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certain order (faxis), making it an organized (tetagmenon) and orderly entity 
(kekosménon)." This is exactly what the Demiurge of the universe will do in 
Timaeus' discourse. However, this cannot be the whole story, since according 
to (ii) and (iii), when applied to the fabrication of the universe, the search for 
its Demiurge will be difficult and can only be conducted within a very spe- 
cific kind of discourse. One of the most vexed issues about Timaeus' account is 
indeed its discursive status. At 29b1-29d2, after having distinguished between 
two ontological (ousia and genesis), two cosmological (paradeigma and eikon), 
and two epistemological (alétheia and pistis) levels, Timaeus adds a discursive 
distinction related (29b5: syngeneis) to the former, namely between consistent 
and exact discourses (homologoumenoi logoi kai apekribomenoi) and the likely 
myth (ton eikota mython). Does the introduction of the eikos mythos imply that 
the limitation of the discourse is related to its object, the universe being an 
ever-changing image of its model?!? Or is there any other way to understand 
the status of Timaeus' discourse??? It is clear that the discourse is qualified as 
an eikös mythos not only because it addresses the question of the nature of 
the becoming, but also because it deals with matters about the gods and the 
generation of the universe (29c4—5: theön kai tes tou pantos geneseos). It seems 
plausible that the gods in question here are the Demiurge and his helpers, the 
young gods, and that, in the expression eikös mythos, the second term is as 
important as the first.?? In this way, we should not reduce this expression to its 


17 Gorgias 503d7—504a5. See also Republic X 596a—597d and Cratylus 38ga—39oe. 

18 The limitations of the discourse do not only concern the Demiurge (ii) but also the 
enquiry about the universe. We should accept the myth and look for nothing further 
(29d2-3: prepei toutou meden pera zétein). Although there have been many attempts to 
systematize the uses of logos and mythos in the discourse, none of them, it seems, has 
reached a definitive result. See Vlastos (1939); Mesch (2002); Brisson (2012); Grasso (2012). 

19  Inthe classical interpretation that associates different kinds of discourse with different 
objects (so that a discourse about the sensible which is an image of the intelligible can 
only be likely), see Brisson (2012). Burnyeat (2005) has opposed a anti-ontological inter- 
pretation based on the idea that the Timaeus discourse is a piece of practical reasoning 
and can consequently be said to be appropriate, fitting, fair, natural, or reasonable, since 
it provides the best practical choice about the fabrication of the universe. It will become 
clear that what is suggested in this chapter focuses on another aspect, which is the point 
of view of Timaeus' discourse. It both recognizes that the distinctions between the sen- 
sible and the intelligible is at the heart of the discourse offered but also that it implies a 
kind of practical experiment about the fabrication of the universe. 

20 o Thisiscontraryto what Vlastos (1939) defends when he affirms that the use of eikös atten- 
uates the distinction between mythos and logos. To be sure, the Timaeus discourse is pri- 
mary a myth, which is sometimes called a /ogos. That there is a permeability between 
those two terms within the Timaeus could be indicated by the fact that Socrates' sum- 
mary of his description of the ideal city is called a myth, in comparison to Critias' evoca- 
tion of the true history of Atlantis (27d, 26e—27b). On that, see Johansen (2008, 40-43). 
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epistemologically limitative role. After all, it is commonly admitted that what 
Plato is offering us in the Timaeus constitutes his version (and maybe tribute) 
to traditional cosmogonies,?! which is also an open dialogue with Presocratic 
philosophers like Pythagoras, Empedocles, the Eleatics, and the atomists.?? 
Timaeus' discourse is indeed part of a cosmological tradition; however, the 
way this account is offered, through a myth of the production of the universe, 
is rather original since it allows us to visualize?’ the fabrication of the universe. 

I would like to show in the following pages that it is possible to understand 
Timaeus' whole discourse as a kind of thought experiment allowing the audi- 
ence (and the reader)” to follow in the footsteps of a divine craftsman. In 
other words, Timaeus is presenting to us the great experiment of fashioning 
the whole of the universe,29 an experiment which needs to be achieved not 
only by (deductive and non-deductive) reasoning, but also with the use of our 
imagination. In consequence, the Demiurge will appear to be an epistemolog- 
ical tool allowing this experience to take place in our own minds, which will 
imply two important claims that enable us to understand the originality of 
the present interpretation in relation to others: 1) it does not seem necessary 
to attribute to the Demiurge an ontological role and 2) Timaeus' experiment 
cannot be "translated" into a purely argumentative account. In other words, 
and contrary to most didactic approaches, Timaeus' discourse could not be 
expressed in an abstract treatise of cosmology for experts based on empirical 
observation and deductive a priori arguments, for the use of imagination is an 
essential part of the process. In both the literal and didactic approaches, the 
Demiurge is understood as operating some causality in the universe. What is 
defended in this chapter is that it is not actually his primary function and, in 


21 See Burnyeat (2005, 144-45). 

22 See Taylor (1928, 17-19), who claims that the Timaeus’ cosmology does not correspond to 
Plato's own position. For the Presocratic influences, see Cornford (1937, 40-43, 57, 168, 
199-202), and for the presence of Platonic doctrine in the dialogue see Sedley (2019). 

23 This is indeed one of the fundamental functions of a myth. As Grasso (2012) writes on 
p. 362: "Myth does pertain to image in that it may be said to unwind, as before our very 
eyes, the world's genesis, which (being outside our grasp because it belongs to a ‘time’ 
that antedates that of our possible experience, or more controversially time in itself, and 
because any knowledge of it would imply our accomplished knowledge of the precise 
nature of a divine action and thought) becomes representable for us in myth, by unwind- 
ing itself at once chronologically, along narrative principles, and ‘visually’, in the mental 
images which discourse elicits in the reader.” 

24 (o See29dr: hoi kritai. 

25  Intheconclusion of his article, Burnyeat (2005) writes on p. 163: “Remember that Timaeus 
is trying to engage us in the almost ungraspable thought experiment of imagining what it 
would be like to craft everything." 
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consequence, if in Timaeus' cosmological scheme, there is no need for such 
causality, then it might be better not to attribute it to the Demiurge. 


3.2 Timaeus' Discourse as a Thought Experiment 


At the beginning of the Critias, Timaeus makes the following statement about 
the cosmos: “Now I offer my prayer to that god who came to be long ago in 
reality, but who has just now been created in my words.”25 Although this 
sentence is taken by some?’ to be important evidence for a literal reading of 
Timaeus' discourse, it seems nonetheless possible to understand the opposi- 
tion between /ogos and ergon as highlighting the fact that Timaeus' account 
is indeed the discursive counterpart of the process of fabricating the world.28 
This process has been translated into words in Timaeus’ speech.29 The point 
of having described this act of creation is to offer us a detailed account of the 
universe in all its complexity. Thus, in which sense could this account be sug- 
gested as a thought experiment? Are we not risking the anachronistic applica- 
tion of a concept foreign to Plato's mind? 

These two questions can only be answered if we first say a few words about 
thought experiments. Unfortunately, philosophers have not reached a unani- 
mous definition of this very commonly used tool. It is usually admitted that 
thought experiments are counterfactual scenarios involving the use of imagi- 
nation in order to obtain new knowledge about reality.39 However, as soon as 
we try to understand how thought experiments work, a lot of questions arise: to 
what extent can imagination be used in thought experiments??! Is there a 


26 Critias106a3—4: tà dé npiv yev náa noT &pyo, vOv dé Aóyotc dott OQ yeyovótı rpoceóy oput. 
Translation by Diskin Clay in Cooper (2009). 

27 See Sedley (2008, 102) and chapter 4.1. 

28 The contrast seems to be between two *births" of the world, one in the demiurgic work 
and the second in Timaeus' speech. On this, see O'Meara (2017, 38 n. 41). The allusion to 
antiquity (palai) could be understood in relation to the pseudo-history of Atlantis, which 
also seems to have taken place in a fictional past. On the fictionality of the Atlantis story, 
see Broadie (2011, 129-132) and Johansen (2008, 44-47). 

29 Foran interesting attempt to show how Timaeus himself is the demiurge of his own dis- 
course, see Hadot (1983) and Osborne (1996). 

30 A definition offered by Ierodiakonou and Roux (2011, 4) runs as follows: “thought experi- 
ments are counterfactual, they involve a concrete scenario and they have a well-delimited 
cognitive intention." 

31 That is, the question of the degree of counterfactuality admitted: must the hypothetical 
scenario be potentially possible (and not being undertaken for practical, financial, or eth- 
ical reasons)? How can an utterly impossible counterfactual scenario be related to factual 
reality and thus allow thought experiments to achieve some progress? 
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difference between scientific and philosophical thought experiments??? What 
role does intuition play in thought experiments??? How is it possible to reach 
new knowledge about a specific object given the fact that thought experiments 
take place without the introduction of any new empirical data? The latter 
question is at the heart of the contemporary debate on thought experiments. 
Two extreme position have been defended, between which most of the other 
positions can be situated. On the one hand, the argument view claims that 
thought experiments are nothing but arguments in disguise.3* This deflation- 
ist approach, which defends that every thought experiment can be translated 
into an argument, is, it seems, compatible with the didactic interpretation of 
Timaeus' discourse, in particular in relation to the Demiurge, who would be a 
mythological representation of an ontological principle. On the other hand, 
the intuition-based account (or alternatively the Platonic account) claims that 
thought experiments bring new a priori knowledge about nature.?5 Such exper- 
iments are undertaken inside the laboratory of the mind.?6 Between those two 
positions, many more moderate views can be found. One that is particularly 
interesting is called the mental model account, in which thought experiments 
consist in the manipulation of mental models in our mind.37 According to this 


32 Furthermore, thought experiments in philosophy are undertaken in its various domains 
(ethics, politics, epistemology, metaphysics, etc.). Is it possible to find some common cri- 
teria between them? On this, see Mach (1976, 136). 

33 For Dennett (1984, 12), certain types of thought experiments are intuition pumps, namely 
those which focus on the important features: "Indeed one of philosophy's highest callings 
is finding ways of helping people see the forest and not just the trees. But intuition pumps 
are often abused, though seldom deliberately" 

34 This view is defended by Norton (2002), for whom thought experiments are picturesque 
arguments or reductiones ad absurdum based on empirical premises and following the 
rules of deductive and non-deductive inferences. The use of imagination in thought 
experiments is a useful psychological and didactic tool but does not add anything new to 
the arguments developed. 

35 This view is defended by Brown (1991) and developed within a very specific conception 
of an epistemology of the a priori knowledge associated with a defense of the existence 
of mathematical objects and the laws of nature. This view is Platonic in the following 
sense: "Some 'pictures' are not really pictures, but rather are windows to Plato's heaven. 
[...] As telescopes help the unaided eye, so some diagrams are instruments (rather than 
representations) which help the unaided mind's eye" (Brown 1999, 39). 

36 Brown’s favorite example of a Platonic thought experiment is Galileo’s refutation of 
Aristotle's theory of free fall, in which no new empirical data is being used, not being a 
logical truth either. Einstein's thought experiments in Special and General Relativity are 
other classical examples of such procedure. 

37 See Miščević (1992). Although he defends the mental model view against Brown's 
Platonist view, this view can also be accommodated within an aprioristic view (which is 
exemplified by the Demiurge's a priori reasoning process). My view in this chapter is that 
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view, our ability to build mental models (that is, guasi-spatial, mental repre- 
sentations furnished with previous pieces of knowledge),?? and then manip- 
ulate the furniture of these models, allows us to access new knowledge that 
could not have been reached without this manipulation of mental images. One 
interesting aspect of this approach is that it allows an association between 
thought experiments and fiction.?? Dystopic fiction like The Handmaid's Tale 
or Brave New Word describe counterfactual situations that take place inside the 
reader's imagination.*° Nevertheless, this might seem to be too generous a way 
of defining thought experiments, for if any piece of fiction could be seen as a 
thought experiment, we might wonder if the specific mechanism of thought 
experiments might not therefore become diluted, with thought experiments 
consequently belonging to a sort of a fourre-tout category.^ It is indeed nec- 
essary to circumscribe thought experiments within a more precise definition, 
and to that end, three criteria*? can be suggested: 

1 A thought experiment must always involve a counterfactual scenario. 
The degree of counterfactuality can vary but the experience should 
always be connectable to our factual reality in order to be effective. 
Counterfactuality will allow the experiment to be led within the labo- 
ratory of the mind. As in the case of scientific experiments, a thought 


Timaeus' eikos mythos corresponds precisely to the construction of a mental model that 
can lead us to some new knowledge about the cosmos, which purely argumentative rea- 
soning could not achieve. What matters is the manipulation of the (mainly geometrical 
and stereometrical) contents associated with the conclusion of the Demiurge's deductive 
process, which is indeed a priori. 

38 As put by Miščević (1992, 220): "Typical examples of mental models are involved in 
understanding stories, or in ordinary planning of activities. When a reader encounters a 
description of a situation, she builds a model, a quasi-spatial 'picture' of it. As new details 
are supplied by the story-teller, the model becomes updated.” See also pp. 223-24, for 
some justification for the direct link between mental modelling and geometry. As we shall 
see, mental representation in Timaeus' speech is undertaken with the necessary use of 
geometry and stereometry. 

39  SeeSwirski (2006). 

40 Davenport (1983, 31) writes: “Fiction is an experiment because in order to understand and 
appreciate it we test the truth of the ideas and the lifelikeness of the methods of the author. 
Fiction is a thought experiment because this testing takes place in the imagination." 

41 o It does seem that the counterfactual scenarios described in a few words like Putnam's 
Brain in a Vat and portrayed in the two-hour-long film The Matrix are two formally dif- 
ferent versions of the same thought experiment. Format and length do not appear to be 
decisive in delimiting thought experiments. 

42 o For a different list of criteria see Becker (2017, 48) and lerodiakonou and Roux (201, 
11-19). 
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experiment must be able to test the veracity of a hypothesis.*? However, 
it might be excessive to ask for every thought experiment to be like a lab- 
oratory experiment, where an independent variable is modified in order 
to examine the effect on a dependent variable (for example, observing 
the changes in pigmentation of an organism caused by the modification 
of its temperature). 

A thought experiment should not be transposable into a (deductive or 
non-deductive) argument. This criterion is precisely the one rejected by 
the argument view. If thought experiments cannot be turned into argu- 
ments, this would imply that they are alternative tools that are used to 
make progress in philosophy. Since no new empirical data is used in the 
process of thought experimentation, the use of imagination, and more 
precisely the manipulation of images, must be decisive in order to reach 
new conclusions that could not be obtained by mere arguments. 
Thought experiments must allow a cognitive progress. In order to dis- 
tinguish thought experiments from literature, for example, it must be 
assumed that by the use of thought experiments, philosophers aim at 
new discovery and, in this way, as with any scientific experiment, there 
must be, for every thought experiment, a before and an after.^^ 


At this point the reader might ask: what does all that have to do with Plato's 
Timaeus? A considerable amount, I wish to argue. The fact that thought exper- 


iments were widely used in antiquity seems unpolemical^? and amongst the 


most famous ones (like Archytas' edge of the universe, Theseus' ship), Plato's 


ring of Gyges*© comes to mind. It does seem to satisfy criteria (1)* and (3),48 


43 


44 
45 


46 


47 


48 


In both senses of the hypothesis: being consistent with known observations and produc- 
ing a coherent theory which can adequately explain known phenomena. 

See Ierodiakonou and Roux (2011, 24—25). 

For some useful considerations regarding thought experiments in ancient philosophy 
(some of them were introduced to support a theory, some to refute one, and others 
to elicit the suspension of judgment) and an analysis of the vocabulary used for such 
experiments (amphidoxoumenon paradeigma, paradeigma, parabola, logoi, etc.), see 
Ierodiakonou (2005); lerodiakonou (2011) and Ierodiakonou (2017). The objective of this 
chapter is to suggest that Timaeus’ eikos mythos belongs to the same category. 

Republic 11, 359a-360d. In the Timaeus, a scientific thought experiment is undertaken 
(63b-c), (see below on p. go). A thought experimental dimension of the pre-cosmic chaos 
should also be addressed (see pp. 91-92 below), especially when it comes to the ques- 
tion: does a like to like principle produce a cosmos or merely a sorting of the elements? 
The counterfactual experience implies an examination of what two human beings (one 
just, the other unjust) would do if they found a ring that can make them invisible (a situ- 
ation impossible in the factual world). 

The example aims to offer proof (tekmerion) that justice is chosen only because of the fear 
of punishment. 
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but perhaps not criterion (2).49 If the mental model account is admitted, then 
we should not limit ourselves to accepting only short counterfactual stories 
like Gyges' ring as thought experiments, but ask if other kinds of discourse, 
like the Statesman's myths, could be taken for thought experiments.5? It has 
also been defended that the whole of the Republic could be read as a politi- 
cal thought experiment, in which the possibility of a just city is imaginatively 
tested.?! Without entering into the details here, it is nevertheless interesting to 
note that some characteristics of the Timaeus appear to be compatible with 
thought experiments. First of all, at the beginning of the dialogue, Socrates' 
summary (19a8: kephalaia) of a discussion dealing with the ideal city is an 
allusion to the Republic's model in heaven (492b2: en ouranöi paradeigma), a 
possibly utopian city described by Socrates in the Timaeus as a myth (26c8: en 
mythoi). This derivative9? usage of the concept of myth is opposed to the true 
story (20d7-8: atopos but alethes, 26d: epi talethes deuro) Critias will deliver 
on the rivalry between archaic Athens and Atlantis. This historical account is 
the answer to Socrates’ wish to see a living example of the aristé politeia he has 
sketched (19b3-c2). At Republic 499c7—d6, it is clearly stated that the ideal city, 
whose realization has been described as not impossible (499d5: oud' adyna- 
tos), might be found in the past, in the future, or in a distant location. Critias' 
speech could be seen as a possible exemplification of Socrates' ideal city. What 
seems to be fundamental here is the temporal distance, which is precisely 
described by Critias, in order to detach the description of this city in motion 
from our own factual reality.53 The crucial point is that we are looking for, at 


49 Perhaps it could be transformed into a reductio ad absurdum. For the necessary use 
of imagination within the process of transforming the self in the Gyges' ring story, see 
Notomi (2019, 8). 

50 For an analysis of thought experiments in Plato, see Becker (2017). Although this goes 
beyond the scope of this chapter, it has to be noted that not every Platonic image, simile, 
metaphor, and myth is likely to be a thought experiment. It will depend on the satisfac- 
tion of our three criteria. On the other hand, the Statesman's myth (268d—274e), if not 
taken literally, might well be a political thought experiment describing some sort of state 
of nature. Sometimes it is suggested that the allegory of the Cave (Republic 5314a—518b) 
could be a thought experiment, but it does not seem to satisfy criterion (2) since Socrates, 
at 517a—c, explains the details of the images he has introduced as if it were an argument. 

51 Miščević (2012) claims that the Republic is a macro-political thought experiment, inside 
which some micro-thought experiments (like Gyges' ring) are being developed. See 
Aristotle, Politics 11, 1165a18, for some comments on the ideal and utopic aspects of the 
Republic's project. 

52 On this see Brisson (2005, 43). A similar usage can be found at Laws v1 752a2. 

53 Instead of Critias' pseudo-history, we could well imagine a piece of science fiction that 
would describe a future Athens fighting against a dystopian Atlantis. This point is recog- 
nized by Rivaud (1925, 16) and Johansen (2008, 45). 
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the beginning of the Timaeus, a possible (and also imaginary) living exempli- 
fication of the idealized best constitution. In this sense, both the Republic's 
ideal city and Critias' description have mythical characteristics, since they 
are discourses which could be true,5* and perhaps this is why they are both 
appropriate (20d3: epitedeios). The dimension of ideality is largely present in 
the Timaeus as a whole, not only in Socrates' summary of the ideal constitution 
and in the fictional history reported by Critias, but also, I wish to suggest, in 
Timaeus' eikos mythos, which describes the possible experience of the creation 
of the whole universe. 

However, if Timaeus' speech is somehow an exercise of the imagination, 
does this not create tension with Plato's critical considerations of the fabri- 
cation of images? As a matter of fact, imagination is associated in the dia- 
logues with the capacity to produce images, mainly by imitating a model. 
If it is true that from an epistemological point of view, eikasia is the lowest 
power of the soul,5> some of Plato's most important philosophical devel- 
opments are undertaken using the production of images.99 Yet in Republic 
X (595b-597a), Socrates distinguishes between two types of imitators 
(mimetes), those who are imitating the Forms (craftsmen) and those who 
are imitating the image of the Form (artists like painters). The problem with 
members of the second category is that they do not imitate the object as it 
is, but as it appears (597a4—5), and, in aiming at being taken for the original, 
they are producing illusions.57 In the Sophist, the art of producing images 
(236c6: eide tes eidölopoükes) is divided into two sorts of production, that 
of copies and that of illusions (236c7: eikastiken kai phantastiken). Thus, a 
distinction between authentic images and deceptive appearances»? must 
be kept in mind when considering Plato's use of images. In the case of the 
Timaeus, as will be seen, the use of an eikos mythos must be understood as 
a necessary combination of arguments and images in order to reach knowl- 
edge of our universe. 


54 In the Republic's criticisms of myths (393c1), Socrates describes them as invented dis- 
courses (and consequently lies [pseudos]) which might possess some truth (alethes). 

55 Republic 509d9-51023, 51e, 533e—534a. 

56 On the importance of images in Plato's philosophy, see Notomi (2019). 

57 At Phd. 92d2-5, arguments that are based on images are said to lead to illusions. See also 
Tht. 162d5-163a1. 

58  Thisisexemplified by the situation of the prisoners in the Cave (Republic 515c6—da4). 
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3.3 The Great Experiment 


Timaeus' speech gives the reader the impression of being both a rigorous piece 
of argumentation developing a precise chain of deductions (the Demiurge's 
reasonings)?? and an impressive exercise of the imagination. Imagination is 
used, within the discourse, in place of empirical experiences: in the whole 
discourse, only three experiences are described. Two of them are empirical 
experiments (on the formation of odors [66e] and on the role of fibers in 
blood [85c-d]), and the third one is a thought experiment (63b—c) where we 
are led to imagine (63a2 and 63b2: ei) two very Archytas-style counterfactual 
situations: i) that a person going around a sphere could be placed at the cen- 
ter of the universe in order to conclude that the notions of “up” and “down” 
are relative to the position of this person on the sphere, and ii) that the same 
person could go to the upper region of the universe, which is allotted to fire, 
stand there, detach portions of fire, weigh them in the scales of balance, and 
then, repeating the experience in the earthy region of the universe, that time 
weighing portions of earth, conclude that the concepts of “heavy” and “light” 
are also relative to the position in the universe where respective portions are 
weighed. Timaeus is indeed rather critical about the possibility of empirical 
experimentation. After having explained the nature of colors and pigmenta- 
tions, described precisely as a likely myth (68d2: ton eikota mython), Timaeus 
admits: 


But any attempt to put these matters to a practical test would argue igno- 
rance of the difference between human nature and divine, namely that 
divinity has knowledge and power sufficient to blend the many into one 
and to dissolve the one into many, but no man is now, or ever will be, 
equal to either task.69 


59 This a priori process of deducing the properties of the universe is called by Sedley (2008, 
uo), “the project of intellectualizing physics." 

60 Ti 68d2—7:&l dé cic TOUTWY Epy oxonoúpevoç Bácovov AayBdvoL, TO THS àvO6pentv xai delaç 
bows hyvonxùç àv ety 9iiqpopov, İT! Beç EV TÀ TOMA elc £v evyxepovvüvou xad mtv EÇ Evöç 
elc TOMA dave txavas ériocápevog dua xod Suvatdc, dvOpo mov dé oddels ODÖETEPA TOUTWY 
ixavòç OÜTE EOTI vOv OÜTE elc adOlg mote Zotat. On the expression basanon lambanein, its 
juridical context (torture of a slave to force him to admit his crimes) and the limits of 
empirical experimentation in Plato's time (measuring tool, mathematical knowledges, 
etc.), see Brisson and Meyerstein (1991, 69—76). This limitation must be kept in mind in 
the context of the interpretation of Timaeus' account of vision (47a-c) and its role in 
astronomical knowledge. 
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The radical distinction between human and divine nature when it comes to mix- 
ing the many into the one, and to dissolving the one into the many, is precisely 
what the Demiurge's task is, and even if it is claimed to be beyond human capaci- 
ties, we are nevertheless placed, in Timaeus' speech, inside the mind of the divine 
craftsman. In other words, we are put in the challenging situation of attempting to 
resolve the problem of the participation of the multiple in the one (and vice versa) 
and this resolution, not completely possible for us, implies more than just a priori 
deductions. Could, then, the use of imagination play a central role in Timaeus' 
speech? Since the experimental process is, according to Timaeus, a limited one, 
it might be suggested that the introduction of demiurgic craftsmanship appears 
to be a particularly relevant device in order to test some hypotheses within the 
laboratory of the reader's mind. 

Some scholars have claimed that the description of pre-cosmic chaos 
(52d4-53b5) must be understood as a thought experiment.9? This passage 
constitutes a description of the state of the universe before (53a8: pro) the 
Demiurge initiates his work, when the images (mimemata) of four elements 
already exist and appear in the Receptacle. These images are called traces 
(ichne) of the elements that shake the Receptacle and are, in turn, shaken 
by it (52e). They are not yet configured by the Demiurge (by means of shape 
and number) and they appear as affections (pathe) with powers (dynameis) 
that are neither alike nor evenly balanced, without proportion and mea- 
sure (alogos kai ametros). These traces, which should be identified with the 
images of the Forms of the four elements, would not describe a pre-cosmic 
state of the universe, but a thought experiment in which we imagine how our 
universe would be without the Demiurge's action. This state of the universe 
could be reached through a sort of abstraction? of all demiurgic work in the 


61 See Phlb. 15c-d for a similar expression. It is likely that it is an allusion to the relation 
between the one Form and the many sensible objects participating in it. 

62 For example, Brisson (1974); Carone (2005); Fronterotta (2010). For some arguments 
against a counterfactual reading and a distinction between the didactic and counterfac- 
tual interpretations, see chapter 4.1. 

63 The abstraction of intelligibility in the universe appears to be frequently undertaken in 
the dialogues (Prm. 165e2—166c2, Tht. 201d—202¢, Soph. 243d—244b, Phlb. 14c—e). However, 
in the case of the pre-cosmic chaos, Forms are not out of the picture as their images 
appear in the Receptacle. Can this process be achieved with a mere reductio ad absurdum 
(as defended in the argument view of thought experiments)? In that case, why, if the 
demiurgic work is abstracted, would the traces be in motion? What would be the cause 
of these motions? Two abstractions (or thought experiments) are made in the dialogues 
regarding what the state of the world would be without the soul (Laws 893c1-895b7 and 
Phdr. 245c5-246a2). In both cases, the absence of soul would lead to a state of com- 
plete rest. 
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universe.5* However, it must be noted that when Timaeus describes this pre- 
cosmic state, he claims that the traces of the elements can be seen (52e: pan- 
todapen men idein phanestai). But seen by whom, since at that moment in the 
universe's history, no living being has yet been created to see those traces? The 
only candidate seems to be the Demiurge. However, in order to be able to see 
those traces he would need to have bodily organs. It seems clear that he pos- 
sesses an intellect,99 but surely not a body. What is more plausible is that it is 
we, as readers of Timaeus' speech, who can put ourselves into the Demiurge's 
mind and look, so to speak, at the whole universe before and after it has been 
fabricated. That is, the Demiurge is an epistemological perspective we must 
adopt in order to look at the universe from the outside, a point of view that is 
not empirically accessible for us or reducible to abstract thinking. 

In that case, it might be suggested that the thought-experiment dimension 
of Timaeus' speech does not only concern the description of pre-cosmic chaos. 
That would be a far too limited and partial interpretation, since what we are led 
to "see" in Timaeus' myth is the great experiment of fashioning the universe, 
and not only what the universe would be before initiating this experiment. 
Undoubtedly, the description of pre-cosmic chaos is only part of the Timaean 
thought experiment.®® But would this view not be too generous? Of course, 
not everything that Timaeus describes could be seen as a thought experiment. 
In particular all that constitutes the physiological and biological descriptions 
of living beings (from 69a), a work that is completed not by the Demiurge but 
by the young gods, seems to be a rather empirical account of how they are 
teleologically organized. I would like to suggest that, within the demiurgic 
process, the thought-experiment point of view is adopted at two specific and 


64 That is, what the universe would be without the Demiurge and also without the World 
Soul, as it is fashioned by him. This is a polemical issue, since the motion of the traces is 
sometimes thought to be caused by an irrational part of the World Soul (as defended by 
Cornford [1937], 209-10) or even by an evil soul (defended by Plutarch). However, nothing 
of the sort can be found in Timaeus’ speech. 

65 See 28a1, 2826-7, 39e7-9, 46c7-e6. 

66 The fact that the Demiurgic point of view offers to the reader what would be the universe 
without intelligibility (and not only without the action of the World Soul), does not imply 
that the cosmological thought experiment concerns only the counterfactual situation of 
the universe before or without the action of the Demiurge. If the thought experimental 
process implies to put oneself within the Demiurgic mind, then there are two sides of the 
same medal of counterfactuality: if a God would like to translate the intelligibility of a 
Model in the universe, i) how would he do it and ii) to which milieu would this intelligi- 
bility be bestowed upon. Furthermore, the Demiurge does not cause, nor perfectionate, 
the participation (via the geometrization of the traces) but contributes to providing a 
dynamic mental model of how participation works. 
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restricted moments: the macro- and micro-investigations into the universe. 
This is when the Demiurge constitutes all the things that are not reachable 
by direct human experience: the macrocosmic dimension deals with all the 
characteristics of the universe that must be imagined from outside it, and the 
microcosmic dimension deals with the description of the invisible particles, 
out of which the four elements are made. To be more precise, the guestion that 
the Timaeus's thought experiment aims to answer is: if an intelligent god were 
creating the best possible cosmos, how would it proceed?67 

From the macrocosmic perspective, it is clear that the demiurgic point of 
view is external to the universe as a whole. When describing the body of the 
universe, made from the entirety of the four elements, Timaeus declares that 
there is nothing left outside of the spherically shaped universe (32c8: exothen).9 
Nonetheless, one of the first claims about the universe is that it can be seen 
(horatos), touched (haptos), and has a body (soma echön) (28b7-8). As those 
properties are attributed to the universe as a whole,® it appears that it is only 
from the outside that the universe can be seen. This is what we could do if we 
were to adopt an external point of view on the universe, which happens to be 
the point of view of the Demiurge. But what would be gained by taking such a 
perspective? After all, the Demiurge’s reasoning (from 29d7) seems to be a pri- 
ori and deductive: as he is good (agathos), the result of his work will be the best 
(aristos) and the most beautiful (Aallistos) result possible (kata dynamin). As 
everything in the visible universe can be found in a disorderly (ataktos) state, 
he will bring order to (taxis) in the pre-cosmic chaos. Now, the ordering of the 
chaotic milieu is undertaken according to the following line of thought: (i) the 
sensible universe will be more beautiful if it possesses Intellect (nous), and 
Intellect (in sensible realities) must be found within a soul that is itself united 
with a body, so the universe as a whole will be a living being (3ob1—6); (ii) in 
order to constitute the best possible world, the Demiurge must choose as a 
model for his work an intelligible Form, and as the universe is a living being, 


67 More specifically, the thought experiment aims to answer questions about what there is 
little or no evidence (the macro and micro-cosmic dimensions of the universe and the 
nature and functions of the World Soul). For a defender of the literal approach, there is no 
counterfactuality here. What is defended in this chapter is that to reach the best possible 
understanding of the universe, it is necessary for us to think and reason as if we were 
creating gods. The artisanal metaphor allows the emergence of a laboratory where the 
cosmos can be created in our minds. 

68  Inthedescription of the Demiurgic work between 27d—47e, there are six references to an 
outside of the universe (32c8, 33a4, c1, c2, 34b4, 36e3). 

69 Taylor (1928, 69—70) argues that this affirmation is false since the world cannot be seen 
and touched as a whole. Against this idea, see chapter 5, n. 5. 
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its model will be the Form of the living being (Ao estin zoion), which possesses 
as parts the four Forms of the Living Species (gods, celestial, terrestrial, and 
aquatic living beings) (30c2-31a1); (iii) since the model of the universe is all- 
inclusive and complete (teleios), the Demiurge, wishing the universe to be as 
similar as possible to this model, constitutes a complete, visible universe con- 
taining all the four species and its members (30d1-3); (iv) since the model is 
unique and the universe, as its image, must resemble its model, the universe 
will be unique (31a2-31b3); (v) to be visible and tangible, the world body must 
be formed by fire and earth, and in order to attain more beauty, these two ele- 
ments must be unified (synagogos) with geometrical proportions (analogia), 
which implies the introduction of two middle terms (in the case of a three- 
dimensional reality), namely air and water (31b4—c4); (vi) the world body must 
be bodily self-sufficient (33d1—d3); (vii) it must possess a spherical shape (33b1) 
anda circular motion, which is the motion most related to Intellect (34a); (viii) 
the World Soul is the cause of this motion (36b6-c4).79 It is constituted as a 
blending of intelligible and sensible beings (34b10-35b3) and is, in conse- 
quence, an intermediary between these two levels, capable of being in contact 
with both of them (36e5-c3). 

The details of these arguments are rather complex, but what matters to us 
is that they are all part of a deductive chain that aims to establish what is the 
best way for the Demiurge to bestow properties of the model on the visible uni- 
verse. If the parts of it that deal with empirical data might seem to be an exer- 
cise in reverse engineering (for example, the Form of living being is constituted 
by four parts since there are four species and four elements in our universe), all 
that cannot be empirically verified appears to qualify as a Brownian Platonic 
thought experiment. The Demiurge deduces the properties of the universe by 
evaluating the best way to transfer the properties of the model to the universe. 
Argument (iv) is a prime example of this procedure: 

(P1) The model of the universe is unique, 

(P2) If a model is unique, then its image must be unique in order to resemble 
its model as much as possible, 

(C) The universe must be unique. 


70 The World Soul is mathematically structured according to arithmetic, geometric, and 
harmonic proportions. These proportions will help to explain the motions of the planets 
and the fixed stars, all commensurably reduced to two fundamental motions (the Same 
and the Other). Time, in turn, is an image of eternity, which progresses according to the 
number (kat’ arithmon iousan) of the celestial clock (38c-39e). 
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No explicit defense of (P2) can be found in the argument given by Timaeus."! 
Timaeus claims that in order to make the image like the model in respect to its 
uniqueness, the universe has to be unique. (P2) can be supplied if we admit 
that for any image, in order to more closely resemble its model, it must pos- 
sess the property of the model qua model.7”2 The classical relationship between 
intelligible and sensible contains a one over many assumption that implies 
there is one unique Form over many particulars participating in it (for example 
one Form of human being and many sensible human beings). In this way (P2) 
seems to be false. However, the Demiurge's reasoning appears to admit that, in 
the specific case of the universe as a whole, if it has to be the best possible image 
of an intelligible model, it must not only be a whole organized and unified 
by mathematical proportions, but it must also be unigue.”3 Nevertheless, this 
affirmation seems to come into conflict with another premise admitted by the 
Demiurge: the product of his work will be better if it is all-inclusive (30d-31a). 
For this very reason, the Demiurge constitutes the four living species (each of 
them related both to one of the four elements and to a respective region in 
the universe).74 In the context of this argument, the Demiurge concludes that 
a complete and diverse cosmos is better than a universe containing only one 
species (a universe inhabited only by celestial gods, for instance, or better yet, 
with only one planet exemplifying a perfect circular motion). Would the uni- 
verse not be more complete if it were constituted by more than one cosmos? 
This possibility is explicitly recognized at 55c4—d6, after the description of the 
constitution of the five solids, which can be constructed from the two basic 
triangles (right-angled isosceles and right-angled scalene) that are the basic 
constituents of all bodily realties. As four of these solids are associated with 


71 Timaeus affirms in 31a8-b2, "Accordingly, to the end that this world may be like the 
complete Living Creature in respect of its uniqueness, for that reason its maker did not 
make two worlds nor yet an indefinite number" İva oüv «68€ xatà Thy uóvocty Gpotov Å TH 
mavTelel Cow, Sik TAÜTE odte Öle odt’ dreipouc éxolvjoev 6 moldy xóopov. 

72 This inference has been harshly criticized by Keyt (1971). See also Parry (1979) and Lennox 
(1985, 214-17). Alternatively, Burnyeat (2005, 161-62) claims that what we are facing here 
is not a deduction but a piece of practical reasoning, as described by Aristotle’s famous 
example: “‘I should make something good; a house is something good’; at once he makes 
a house” (De motu animalium 7 701a16-17). The crucial point depends on the acceptance, 
or not, of (P2). 

73 The argument is completed by another one: the bodily self-sufficiency of the universe 
(which is entailed by the exclusion of any external threat that could lead to the cosmos' 
destruction) implies that the Demiurge must use the whole of the four elements' masses 
in order to fashion a unique universe (33a-b). 

74 From above to the center of the universe: Fire (god)—Air (celestial beings)—Water 
(aquatic beings)— Earth (terrestrial beings). 
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each one of the four elements, the function of the fifth (the regular dodeca- 
hedra) remains open. Two possibilities are suggested: (i) this solid might be 
attributed to the universe as a whole (which seems to contradict the previous 
affirmation at 33b, that the universe has a spherical shape) and (ii) a suitable 
(55c7: emmelos) possibility involves a plurality of universes—more specifi- 
cally, asks Timaeus, why would we not admit five cosmoi (each of them pos- 
sessing the shape of one of the five solids) (55d2-3)? It is interesting to note 
that Timaeus acknowledges it is quite reasonable to feel some doubt about 
it (55d4: eikotos diaporesai) and that someone else, looking at other consid- 
erations, might have a different opinion (55d6: hetera doxasei). Timaeus will 
stick to the idea that the universe is unique, but, as he says, his choice is made 
according to the likely account (55d5: kata ton eikota logon).75 

The fact that Timaeus interrupts his myth and claims that, when recon- 
structing the Demiurge's choice, we must admit the possibility of alterna- 
tive hypotheses, is quite significative. What cannot be ruled out is that the 
Demiurge would build five cosmoi. After all, this choice would respect the 
requirement of completeness: just as the universe is more complete (and per- 
fect) through possessing all the living species, it would also be more perfect if 
the five solids were to be exemplified as the shapes of five different cosmoi.76 
By walking in the Demiurge's footsteps, in trying to deduce the properties of 
the universe from the intelligible model, we are led to undertake an exercise 
of testing different hypotheses and reconstructing alternative configurations 
of the universe. This experimental process, as it appears, needs to be carried 
out within our mind."? One might argue, however, that the use of imagination 


75 At the beginning of the Critias, Timaeus claims that alternative explanations of the uni- 
verse are possible (106b1—5). On the difficulty of discovering the Demiurge's choices and 
reasonings, see Burnyeat (2005, 162) and Sedley (2008, 113). 

76 Since beauty is primarily related to the idea of a unified and ordered whole, in the hypoth- 
esis of the five cosmoi, these should be unified proportionally, as the four elements in the 
universe are with regard to geometrical proportions. Provided that the five cosmoi could 
be proportionally related to one other and unified by philia, nothing in this possibility is 
absurd. 

77 Another famous example of visualizing other possible choices in the construction of the 
universe occurs when the young gods fashion the human head. They have two possible 
alternatives: a stronger head in terms of resistance (thus enabling a longer life), but with 
decreased sensibility and a lesser ability for the soul to be in contact with the outside 
world, or the opposite. They opt for the latter solution as they believe human beings 
will be able to lead a happier (but shorter) life that way (75b—d). Nothing prevents us 
from imagining an alternative universe inhabited by human beings with more resistant 
heads. This, of course, is not our universe. But visualizing alternative versions of our uni- 
verse helps us to understand the premises on which our factual world is based and how 
these premises combine. In the case of the young gods, their productive work consists in 
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in these cases (visualizing different possible configurations of the universe) is 
a didactic tool, but by no means necessary. Does a divine, external view of the 
universe really allow us to obtain new, non-empirical information about the 
universe? In fact, it could help us to take a step back from the chain of deduc- 
tion and visualize how the individual members of this chain can be combined, 
so as to offer the best possible description of the universe given the limits of 
human knowledge and the acceptance of competing hypotheses. 
Furthermore, the Demiurge not only offers us an external point of view on 
the universe, but also an internal one. When describing the invisible constit- 
uents of all things, the Demiurge could be seen as a kind of microscope that 
helps us to visualize the interior of corporeal bodies. Bodies in (and of) the 
universe are made of the four elements, but these are not the ultimate con- 
stituents of bodies. Timaeus develops the following argument: (i) the four 
elements are bodies; (ii) bodies have depth; (iii) depth must be bounded by 
surface; (iv) every surface, which is rectilinear, is composed of triangles (53c). 
Two kinds of triangle said to be the most beautiful (53e1: kallista), namely the 
right-angled isosceles and the right-angled scalene, are chosen to be the basic 
constituents of bodies. From these two basic triangles, the Demiurge will con- 
stitute two more complex plane surfaces (square and equilateral triangles). 
These two plane surfaces will then be combined in order to obtain four regular 
solids: from the square, the Demiurge will build the cube, and from the equilat- 
eral triangle, he will build the pyramid (tetrahedron), the octahedron, and the 
icosahedron. Each of these four solids will then be assigned to a primary body 
(55d-56c). At 56c-57d and 58c—61c, Timaeus shows how the transformation of 
the elements will occur between them according to three premises: (i) because 
they are made from two different basic triangles, isosceles for earth, scalene for 
fire, air, and water, only transformations between the three latter elements will 
occur—earth cannot be transformed into any other element and vice versa; (ii) 
the four regular solids (and their respective parts) are not visible in themselves 
because of their smallness (56cı: dia smikroteta), but when a certain number 


imitating what the Demiurge has already built (the universe as a whole), taking into con- 
sideration the best possible way to persuade the corporeal necessity, and not in bestowing 
the properties of the intelligible on the sensible, as in the case of the divine craftsman. 
These alternative versions of our universe are not possible worlds, as this notion is gener- 
ally introduced in the context of modal logic. Timaeus' aim is not to investigate the nec- 
essary, possible, and impossible properties of the universe, but to show how our universe 
is the best possible image of an intelligible model. However, by placing us inside the mind 
of the divine craftsman, he seems to be a precursor of the medieval approach to thought 
experiments, which consists in testing hypotheses by confronting them with God's abso- 
lute power. On this, see Grellard (2011). 
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of the solids are aggregated, the mass constituted by them can be seen; (iii) 
transformation between the elements can be calculated as it depends on the 
number of basic triangles.73 The different aspects of this economical, geomet- 
rical atomism are based on a stereometry in motion. We should then imagine 
these triangles as moving configurations of the Receptacle. Mechanical motion 
is indeed caused by the heterogeneity (58d8: anomalotes) that can be found 
between a mover and a moved object (in that case the inequality [anison] of 
size [of their sides, angles, etc.] between the triangles)."? That is, to get the 
complete picture of the transmutation of the elements, we are led to visualize 
something like “a child's puzzle"9? or a "Legoland;'?! and to imagine how differ- 
ent combinations can take place in the microscopic parts of the universe, com- 
binations based on the arithmetical laws of equivalences (see footnote 78). 
This mental experiencing is at the heart of Timaeus' myth when it is applied 
to the transformations of metals (59c5-d3). In fact, Timaeus recognizes that 
providing an exhaustive description of their transmutations within the myth 
(59c6—7: ten ton eikoton mython ... idean) would cause a great deal of recreative 
(59d2: paidia) pleasure. Working out all the cases of transmutation in the uni- 
verse is, like a children's game, an activity that would cause some pleasurable 
results, as is also, I think, the activity of placing ourselves inside the Demiurge's 
mind and undertaking the great experiment of fashioning the whole universe. 
Just as in the eventuality of multiple cosmoi, Timaeus admits that his choice of 
the two most beautiful triangles is not certain: he leaves open the possibility 
that a friend (54a5: philos) could find a better kind of triangle and contradict 
(54b1: elenxanti) his theory.8? In any case, due to the complexity of the enor- 
mous task of creating the whole universe, the use of mental representations 


78  1particle of fire = 4 equilateral triangles (e. t.) / 2 particles of fire = 2 x 4 e. t. = 1 particle of 
air = 8e. t. /1 particle of fire + 2 particles of air = 4e. t. + 2x 8e. t. = 1 particle of water = 20 
e. t. / 2 % particles of fire = 2 V x 8 e. t. = 1 particle of water = 20 e. t. Furthermore, each 
primary body can be found in different grades of size (57c-d). 

79 Although void is excluded, small interstices (58b5: diakena) exist between the different 
microscopic particles of elements of different sizes. Furthermore, small interstices must 
exist not only because the solids do not tessellate but also when during transmutation the 
'atoms' come apart into their component triangles. 

80 Cornford (1937), 213). 

81  O'Meara (2017, 75). 

82 Timaeus also affirms that justifying the choice of the two kinds of triangles would take 
too much time (54bı: dioti de, logos pleion) and that, beyond these two triangles, some 
principles yet more remote (tas archas anothen) can be found, which are known to the 
God and to such men that are friends of the God (53d4—7). What are these ultimate prin- 
ciples? Lines? Points? Numbers? The One? For an overview of the different possibilities, 
see Karfik (2007, 149 n. 138). 
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appears to be fundamental. Of course, the importance of geometrical images 
(510b8: eikon) in reaching knowledge of the Forms was clearly highlighted in 
the Republic (511c6—-d6).5? However, in the case of Timaeus’ speech, the use of 
geometrical and stereometrical representations does not aim to reach knowl- 
edge of the model, but complements the a priori, deductive process of discov- 
ering the universe's properties and, by doing so, contributes to the grasping of 
the universe in its macro- and microcosmic dimensions and, more decisively, 
the way in which these dimensions are integrated with one another.* In other 
words, it could be suggested that the demiurgic point of view allows us to con- 
struct a prototype of the universe inside our minds. A partial example of such 
a prototype (focused on astronomical questions) is alluded to at 40d2, when 
Timaeus claims that due to the complexity of the celestial motions, a visible 
representation (mimema)*5 would be necessary to reach complete knowledge. 
In the case of the universe, the ultimate prototype would not only involve the 
description of the planetary motions but also a complete visual representation 
of the universe in all its details.9$ The demiurgic point of view allows us to try, 
as far as we are humanly capable, to produce a living representation and, as 
Socrates wished with regard to the ideal city he described at the beginning of 
the dialogue, an image®’in motion of the universe. 


83 The nature of mathematical objects is a much-debated question, which depends on the 
interpretation of the analogy of the line (an analysis which Socrates himself treats with 
much caution in Republic 533e7—534b2) and the status of the World Soul described by 
Timaeus (34a-36b) as being a mathematized intermediary between the sensible and the 
intelligible. For a defense of the intermediary level of mathematical objects identified (as 
by Xenocrates) with the World Soul's blending, see Karfik (2007, section v). 

84 With regard to the importance of visualization in all deductive reasonings that involve 
geometrical content, Giaquinto (2007, 76), commenting on the Meno slave example, 
writes, ^while the experience of visualizing is similar to the experience of seeing, the epis- 
temic role of visualizing can be utterly different from the primary, evidence-providing 
role of seeing [...]. So the fundamental mistake here is to assume that the epistemic role 
of visual experience, whether of sight or imagination, must be to provide evidence. In 
view of its non-evidential role we can say that visualizing [...] is part of an a priori means 
of [...] discovery" 

85 This seems to bean allusion to an armillary sphere. 

86 Another example, though partial (since it does not allow us to see the microscopical 
details of the universe), of that might be found in the Bardesanes representation of the 
universe paradeigma. See O'Meara (2017, 42-43). 

87 At Statesman 285d9-286a4, the Stanger claims that perceptible representations (aisthétai 
tines homoiotétes) can be used to give explanation without complication. However, no 
such representation can be found for incorporeal entities (asomata). There is no consen- 
sus as to whether these realities are intelligible Forms. This passage has been interpreted 
in various ways (see Owen (1973); Brisson and Pradeau (2011, 243-44 n. 217); Dixsaut et al. 
(2018, 436-41). What is important for us is that no concrete, visual representation (outside 
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If the Demiurge is a point of view that allows us to visualize the universe, then 
three difficulties seem to arise: (i) what should we make of the fact that the 
Demiurge is causally responsible for the World Soul? (ii) how should we inter- 
pret the Demiurge's geometrization of the traces of the elements? and (iii) what 
is the function of the young gods, who seem to take over the demiurgic work? 
These three questions, which all deal with the Demiurge's putative ontological 
role, can be answered if we admit that the function of the Demiurge is fun- 
damentally epistemological. At 35a-b, Timaeus describes how the Demiurge 
constitutes the World Soul composite as an intermediary mixture between 
(intelligible and sensible) being, sameness, and difference. This mixture is 
first divided (into intervals) and then unified (the intervals are filled) with the 
use of three mathematical proportions (35b—36b). Finally, the intermediary 
mathematized blending acquires a third dimension by taking the form of two 
interconnected circles (the same and the different), which are described as the 
causes of the motions of celestial bodies in the universe (36b—e) and possess 
the ability to access both intelligible and sensible objects (36e-37c). The World 
Soul, which is said to be invisible (36e6: aoratos), is characterized as a (cir- 
cular) self-moving motion (37b5: en toi kinoumenoi hyph'hautou).88 Strangely 
enough, the Demiurge gives its uniform circular motion to the World Soul 
(36c2—3). Must we really admit that the Demiurge is the cause of the motion of 
the soul? This could be interpreted, as some scholars argue,9 as pointing out 
the ontological dependence of the soul on the Demiurge. Thus, if the World 
Soul ontologically depends on the Demiurge, then we have apparently identi- 
fied a proper function for the Demiurge. However, the only dependence that 
can be found in the text is the one of the body on the soul. The soul is indeed 
older (34c2: presbyteron) than the body, that is prior (proteros) to body and 
more venerable in birth and excellence (genesei kai aretét) (34c3—-4). Now the 
fact that the soul has been created is a necessary consequence of the kind of 
discourse adopted, but it should not imply an ontological dependence on the 
Demiurge. If the divine craftsman represents a point of entry into understand- 
ing the complexity of the universe, and more specifically into grasping matters 
that cannot be empirically verified, then it makes perfect sense that, through 


our minds) of the cosmos is possible, due to the high degree of complexity induced by it 
being an image of an intelligible model. 

88 See Phdr. 245e7-246a1, Laws 895e10-896a2, 896b3. 

89 O According to Brisson ([1974]), the soul is temporally ungenerated (as stated at Phdr. 
245dı: agenéton) but ontologically dependent on the Demiurge. 
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the process of fabricating the World Soul, we come to better understand the 
nature of the cause of ordered motions in the universe, a cause described as 
an intermediary between the sensible and the intelligible. The constitution of 
the World Soul is part of Timaeus' great experiment: by re-enacting its fabrica- 
tion, we can try to understand its nature and functions. The perspective on the 
World Soul's constitution exemplifies the two dimensions of Timaeus' thought 
experiment: an external point of view and the description (the soul envelops 
the heaven all round on the outside [36e2]) of invisible components (the three 
ingredients being divided and unified) of the soul (which is itself invisible). 
Why, then, assign a specific ontological function to the Demiurge with 
regard to the World Soul? Not only does its nature not appear to depend on 
anything other than its position between the intelligible and the sensible, but 
neither do its two functions (self-moving and cognitive). To be sure, the World 
Soul can contemplate the intelligible model (36e5-37c5) and then, via the reg- 
ular planetary motions, be the cause of ordered cosmic life. Apparently, there 
is no need for a supplementary, separated Intellect. Of course, the World Soul's 
causality could certainly be associated with a full range of phenomena taking 
place in the universe (growing processes, change, destruction...) and it cer- 
tainly is possible to identify it with demiurgic activity. In other words, would 
the efficient causality of the World Soul be sufficient in terms of bestowing 
the intelligibility of the model on the universe? When Timaeus interrupts his 
speech in order to introduce the role played by Necessity in the universe, he 
makes a distinction between proper causes (46d2: aitiai) and auxiliary causes 
(46dı: synaitiai). The first ones are rational causes (46d8: tas tes emphronos 
physeos aitias) always associated with Intellect (46e4: meta nou), whereas the 
second ones are deprived of reason (46e5: monötheisai phroneseos), producing 
their effects by chance and without order (46e5: to tychon atakton), by virtue of 
the action of necessity (46e1-2: kata anankes). Within this distinction, demiur- 
gic work must be associated with the first kind of cause as it produced beauti- 
ful and good effects (46e4: kalon kai agathon demiourgoi). It is noticeable that, 
according to this reasoning, the demiurgic cause is, a few lines later, identified 
with soul: "For we must declare that the only existing thing which properly 
possesses intelligence is soul.”99 This seems to be a more general affirmation 
than the one at 3ob3, according to which, in sensible objects, Intellect must be 
found in a soul. Here, at 46d5-6, Timaeus appears to attribute any productive 
causality in the universe to the Intellect of the World Soul. Consequently, in 
the case of the World Soul's description, the Demiurge need not be anything 


go  Ti.46d5-6: TÖV yàp Svtwv à voüv öv xx&aot TPOTHxEL, AEKTEOV puxHv. 
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other than an ontological-scope through which we can “see” the nature and 
function of the soul. 

The same line of thought can be defended in relation to participation. 
In Timaeus' speech, two aspects seem to be distinguished when it comes to 
describing participation. First, the traces of the four elements appear in the 
Receptacle and then theses traces are geometrized by the Demiurge with 
numbers and figures (that is, by giving them the shape of the two basic tri- 
angles). As traces, these pre-elements could either not yet be or no longer be 
images of the elements.?! If it is true that, strictly speaking, these are traces 
"of the elements, not of the models of the elements,”92 it nevertheless seems 
that setting pre-cosmic chaos just after the description of the four elements, 
which are called images (mimemata) of the Forms of the four elements (espe- 
cially at 52c), strongly suggests that the traces should be identified with the 
images of the Forms. These traces are said to be without proportion and mea- 
sure (6gb5), and when Timaeus returns to talk about them at 69b, he claims 
that they should not even be called by the names of the four elements (69b7). 
The distinction between a proto-participation (the reflection of the Forms in 
the Receptacle) and a higher degree of participation obtained by the action 
of demiurgic geometrization has led some scholars to associate the divine 
craftsman with a necessary cause of participation.93 Another possibility, which 
Ithink more likely, consists in conceiving the Demiurge as, once again, an epis- 
temological tool that allows us to “construct,” inside our minds, the process of 
participation. To do so, it is necessary to visualize what the sensible would be 
without participation. If we suppress participation, what would the sensible 
be? It could not be nothing at all, since in that case we would have to admit 
that nothingness participates in Forms, which is impossible. A solution to this 
problem would be to artificially isolate a pre-cosmic state in need of partic- 
ipation. This counterfactual construction depicts the traces of the element 
appearing in the Receptacle.9* Remember that traces can be either the result 


gı For a suggestion that the term ichnos does not refer to the relation between a particular 
and a Form, see O'Meara (2017, 60—61). For an occurrence of this term in Plato, and the 
difference between the heuristic and causal aspects of a trace, see Harte (2002, 133 n. 6). 
For an interpretation of the traces in a literal approach, see chapter 4.3.2.4. 

92 O'Meara (2017, 60). 

93 For example, see Brisson ([1974], 401-5) and Karfik (2007, section Iv and v), for whom 
the role of the Demiurge is (i) to look at the Forms; (ii) then to bestow their intelli- 
gibility on mathematical objects (which are identified with the World Soul mixture); 
and (iii) to use them as an intermediary model in order to geometrize the traces of the 
elements. 

94 As it seems, the introduction of the Receptacle (which is related either to space, mat- 
ter, or both) is also part of the great experiment, since it allows a visualization of the 
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of a previous participation or the anticipation of a participation yet to come. 
This second alternative is the correct one: in order to understand what partic- 
ipation is, Timaeus isolates a pre-participation state of affairs and describes a 
progressive process of participation (the geometrization of the traces) which 
is, in reality, constantly occurring in the universe. At the end, participation, for 
sensible objects, equals their direct relation to different Forms, and the pres- 
ence of these Forms in them must be understood in terms of a mathematical 
structure.99 The demiurgic point of view allows us to experiment what this 
participation in motion is. 

Finally, we should address the question of the young gods. The Demiurge 
is responsible for the constitution of the divine species as well as the immor- 
tal part (the nous) of the soul of living beings, made from the same mixture 
(albeit slightly less pure) as the World Soul. The divine species is composed of 
the invisible (the traditional gods briefly evocated in 40d-41a) and visible gods 
(the planets and the fixed stars). The visible gods, which are smaller reproduc- 
tions of the universe, are composed of spherical bodies joined with immortal 
souls. A spherical shape is assigned to them so that they can imitate the shape 
of the cosmos (4024: panti proseikazön). Their body is made from the four ele- 
ments, mainly out of fire (40a3: ek pyros), and their soul is responsible for their 
own rotative motion (they also participate in the motions of the World Soul's 
two circles), as well as their ability to constantly think the same things about 
the same things (40a8-bı: peri ton auton aei ta auta heautoi dianooumenoi). As 
the members of the divine species are imitations of the universe, they are also 
eternal (although, in theory, they could be dissolved by the Demiurge, they are 
in fact non-dissolvable [alytos]). As a matter of fact, since the Demiurge is good 
and wishes to realize the best possible work, all that he produces will be unified 
by the best possible bonds. Nonetheless, the three remaining mortal species 
must be fashioned for the universe to be complete and they must consequently 


milieu in which every three-dimensional entity must be situated. To help us visualize 
the Receptacle (hypodoche: 49a6, 51a5), Timaeus introduces images: it is like a mother 
(meter: 50d3), a nurse (trophos: 88d6, tithene: 4926, 52d5, 88d6), and a place (chöra: 52a8, 
52b4, 52d3, 5626, topos: 52a6, 52b4, 57c3, edra: 52b1, 53a6). It is described in ways that 
might make us think of it as space and matter (Timaeus uses the metaphor of gold [50a5- 
b5], an impress or mold [50c2-3], and an odorless base of perfumed ointments |50e8— 
51a1]). See Harte (2002, 247-64). 

95 This does not need to be limited to the Forms of the four elements. Every participation 
(in Beauty, in Justice, in Humanity, etc.) could be reduced to the acquisition of a mathe- 
matical structure, which, in turn, must be understood in terms of taking part in Identity 
(equality) and Difference (inequality). For such an interpretation, see O'Meara (2017, 


75-79). 
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be constituted by someone else other than the Demiurge. The only possible 
candidates are the (visible and invisible) gods. The Demiurge does not only 
delegate an important part of his work (fashioning all the members of all three 
remaining species) to the young gods, but also gives them instructions about 
how to do their work (41a-d). In his speech to them, the Demiurge declares 
that (1) they will not be dissolved nor taste death, "finding my will a bond yet 
stronger and more sovereign than those wherewith you were bound together 
when you came to be,’% and (ii) they should undertake their artisanal work 
by imitating his power (41c5: mimoumenoi ten emen dynamin). After giving 
his orders, the Demiurge asks the young gods to do their work and “continue 
to abide by the wont of his own nature" (4265-6: en toi heautou kata tropon 
ethei).9" 

Must we really believe that an important part of the fabrication of the uni- 
verse is undertaken by created gods? In that case, there would be two irreduc- 
ible levels of craftsmanship that should be distinguished. Yet is it not strange to 
suppose that the members of the other three species have been fashioned by 
the first one? Does it make sense to suppose that Jupiter and Mars, for exam- 
ple, have fabricated the fish and the cows? This idea probably has to be dealt 
with (as we know from Republic 5o9b, the sun is indeed responsible for life 
on earth) because the visible gods, being associated with the motions of the 
World Soul, certainly have a role to play in maintaining the life of the other 
species. However, their productive role must be understood as an inferior one 
in relation to the Demiurge, as they imitate divine craftsmanship. They are in 
the same position with regard to the intelligible as the imitative artists are at 
Republic 595c—602b, one step further away from real being than proper crafts- 
men. They imitate an imitation of the intelligible: as we have seen, bestowing 
the nature of the intelligible requires a complex process of deductions and 
visualizations (the Demiurge's reasoning leads him to choose the spherical 
shape as an imitation of intelligibility, and geometrical proportion as the most 
unifying bond [desmos] between the four elements), whereas the young gods' 
work is rather more pragmatic: they imitate what the Demiurge has already 
done (they opt for the same spherical shape for living beings, that is, the 
shape of their heads, to which the rest of their body will be added as a useful 
tool for interacting with and moving in the universe, and as desmoi between 
the elemental constituents of the living bodies, not indissoluble bonds, but 
"tightly uniting them with a multitude of bolts too small to be seen" [43a3: día 


96 Ti. 414-5: ths epic BovAnoews peiCovos ETİ Secpod xol xupiwtépov AayövTEç éxelvov olg 6c 
éytyveoGe gvveğelafe. 
97 On the different interpretations of this sentence, see chapter 4.3.2.3. 
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smikroteta aoratois pyknois gomphois syntekontes |). In fact, all work performed 
by the young gods is aimed at suggesting how the remaining constituents of 
the universe are teleologically organized and, in this way, it is more concerned 
with biological and physiological considerations than metaphysical ones.98 
In short, whereas the Demiurge's perspective is properly, as we have defined 
it, that of a thought experiment, the young gods' point of view embodies an 
account of Timaeus' empirical knowledge of living beings, and is not, for that 
matter, part of the demiurgic thought experiment. 

If we come back to the question of the function of the Demiurge, a last objec- 
tion must be raised. In his own discourse, the Demiurge himself seems to sug- 
gest that beyond the bonds found between the constituents of the universe (as 
the geometrical proportion for the four elements), we must suppose, as every 
bond can in theory be dissolved by the one that has established it, the existence 
of a stronger and more sovereign bond, the Demiurge's boulesis. Apparently, two 
levels of bonds exist in the universe, and one, the Demiurge's wish, cannot be 
reduced to the bonds of mathematical proportion found within the universe's 
structure. If this is the case, then it seems that the Demiurge should not be 
considered as a mere perspective but must indeed play an ontological role. 
Nevertheless, as stated in the Phaedo, the divine bond is “the good and “bind- 
ing’ that truly binds and holds together" (99bc5-6: hos alethos to agathon kai 
deon syndein kai synechein).9? In other words, the Demiurge not only embod- 
ies a perspective about the nature of the universe, but also a specific point of 
view, which offers a contemplation of the universe as the best possible ordered 
whole. The Demiurge represents, I think, a specific perspective unveiling to 
us the good in the universe and, in that sense, he can be said to be the most 
excellent of intelligible and eternal things (37a1: ton noeton aei ontön). To be 
sure, the divine craftsman is not the Form of the Good, but the macro- and 
microscope that allow us to understand and visualize the beauty and the good- 
ness of the universe. In other words, the Demiurge chooses the best possible 
configuration of the universe. However, this optimal arrangement of the order 


98 o It can be objected that the young gods could be seen as sub-demiurges who are exten- 
sions of the Demiurgic point of view. That would imply that the Timaeus’ thought exper- 
iment should also include the constitution of the mortals and their parts. However, as i) 
the young gods appear to imitate the work of the Demiurge (41c5) and not the Intelligible 
Model itself and ii) the results of their productive efforts are limited by empirical data 
and cannot be the subject of imaginative variations, it seems then more cautious to leave 
the young gods' constitutive work outside of the mental model Timaeus is offering us. 
Yet, it could also be argued that, for this model to be the best possible, it should include a 
complete arrangement of every argument introduced in Timaeus' speech. 

99  Onthis passage, see El Murr (2021, 46—49). 
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of things does not have to be the actual result of the work of a divine will. It 
could as well be a characteristic of the universe, which the reader is led to 
conceive by putting himself in the place of the Demiurge and by experiment- 
ing in his mind, like a god, the making of the whole. Should we really assume, 
beyond the optimal order of things, a principle different from the Good itself? 
Does the indissolubility of the universe ontologically depend on the will of the 
Demiurge, or perhaps, more simply, on the contemplation, by the World Soul, 
of the intelligible Model and, more specifically of the Form of the Good?199 
The Demiurge is then an epistemological point of view, transforming Timaeus' 
speech into a thought experiment that combines argumentation and visual- 
ization. It also satisfies the three criteria highlighted at the beginning of this 
chapter: Timaeus' speech offers a counterfactual fiction (1), which, because 
of the necessary visualization process involved for some aspects of the uni- 
verse, could not be converted into a mere deductive and non-deductive argu- 
mentation (2), which leads us (in fact, some of us: the friends of the God) to 
new pieces of knowledge on the nature of the universe (3). If so, one could 
ask if there is a need to attach the ontological function of a separated nous 
to the Demiurge. At the end, it all depends on the following question: are the 
Model, the Receptacle and the World Soul sufficient to give a coherent account 
of Plato's universe? The universe is ordered by the World Soul as its Intellect 
contemplates the intelligible Model and the Good. Consequently, the World 
Soul is responsible for the moving structural order of the cosmos. If the mains 
function of the Demiurge is to allow us to comprehend why and how the uni- 
verse possesses the best possible configuration, then the necessity to assume 
another demiurgic function may fade away. The Demiurge, to whom we shall 
finally not say goodbye, is Plato's device for making it possible for us to contem- 
plate the whole complexity of the moving image that is our cosmos.!?! 


ioo This interpretation does not imply that Plato and Aristotle's cosmology would collapse. 
Even if Plato's Good and Aristotle's Prime Mover could be identified, Timaeus' separa- 
tion between intellect and necessity in general, and the status of the pre-cosmic chaos in 
particular suggest different views from the ones defended by Aristotle. As for the teleo- 
logical dimension, even if the Demiurge is indeed understood as an epistemological tool, 
the translation of the Model’s intelligibility in the universe needs a cause, which is, most 
probably, the World Soul (See 46d5-6). 

101 This chapter contains some of the arguments I defend in more details in my habilitation 
thesis: "Ordre et désordre dans l'univers. Un essai sur l'expérience de pensée du Timée” 
(Fribourg, 2021). I would like to express my gratitude to the editors of this volume, Daniel 
Vázquez and Alberto Ross, for their great work. I also want to thank the two anonymous 
referees from Brill for their very useful comments. 
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CHAPTER 4 
Before the Creation of Time in Plato's Timacus 


Daniel Vâzguez 


44 A Puzzle in Timaeus' Cosmogony 


In the Timaeus, Plato offers a detailed account of the beginning of the cosmos. In 
this account, a god creates an ordered, living, and intelligent cosmos by looking at 
a perfect model. Unlike the Christian god, who creates out of nothing! the god in 
the Timaeus creates from a pre-existing receptacle and some traces of fire, water, 
air, and earth, which move in a disorderly fashion (Timaeus 30a2-6; 52d2—53b7; 
69a6—c5). Along with the cosmos, the god also creates time: 


Now when the Father who had begotten the universe observed it set in 
motion and alive, a thing that had come to be as a shrine for the everlast- 
ing gods, he was well pleased, and in his delight he thought of making it 
more like its model still. So, as the model was itself an everlasting Living 
Thing, he set himself to bringing this universe to completion in such a 
way that it, too, would have that character to the extent that was possible. 
Now it was the Living Thing's nature to be eternal, but it isn't possible to 
bestow eternity fully upon anything that is begotten (gennetos). And so he 
began to think of creating? a moving image of eternity: at the same time 
as he brought order to the universe, he would create an eternal image, 
moving according to number, of eternity remaining in unity. This number, 
of course, is what we now call ‘time’. 
Timaeus 37c6-d73 


1 Forthe doctrine of creatio ex nihilo (creation out of nothing), its history, biblical support, and 

Christian and Jewish proponents, see Erasmus (2018) and Anderson and Bockmuehl (2018). 
Plato uses the verb poieo, “to produce,” “to make" or “to create" (out of something). 
Unless otherwise stated, translations are by Zeyl (2000) with minor modifications. The Greek 
reads: ‘Og 8& xwySev adto xoi (àv Evöndev x&v didiwv Bedv yeyovöç dyo qua ó yewyous rap, 
hyáoðy TE xoi edppavdeic ett dy uáXXov Spolov mpóc TO TAPAĞELYUA inevónoev dmepydooctou. 
xa&drep odv adtd tuyyáver (gov à8tov dv, xal 68e TO TÂV obtwe slc Sóvopuv exexelpnoe TOLÜTOV 
&moteAetv. Y, pèv odv tod (oou pbaic etdyyxavev obca alivio, xol TOÜTO èv ÖN TH YewyTa 
TAVTEADS Tpocante odx Hv Suvatdv: cinw 8' erevdet uivytdv tiva aidvos roosa, xoi Sraxoopav 
&pot oùpavòv roet uevovtog aidvoc ev evi KAT &PIĞMAV tobcav aiwviov cixdova, TOÜTOV ÖV ÖN xpóvov 
GVOMAKAHEV. 
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Despite what Plato writes in this passage, the Timaeus contains numerous ref- 
erences to the state of affairs before the creation of time.^ This gives rise to a 
famous puzzle: the creation of time seems inconsistent with the description of 
events that happened before its creation. Could something happen before time 
was created? Could time be created at all? What is the most charitable way to 
read the text? 

Plato scholars react to this puzzle in two ways. Some (a) defend the con- 
sistency of the Timaeus' account, whereas others (b) acknowledge the incon- 
sistency but minimize its importance. There are different ways to defend the 
first alternative. Many believe, for example, that the cosmogony (a1) is just a 
metaphor. They see no inconsistency because the creation of the cosmos and 
time is a metaphor that stands for relations of ontological dependence, not 
events in an actual timeline.5 

Other scholars (a2) read the cosmogony as a literal and consistent descrip- 
tion of facts but argue that the creation of time refers only to "cosmic time,” a 
time inextricably linked to counting and measuring the regular movements of 
the celestial bodies. Obviously, before the creation of the celestial bodies and 
its movement, there is no cosmic time. But there is an implicit "pre-cosmic 
time,” uncreated and unmeasurable. When Plato refers to events before the 
creation of time, he means things that happened before the celestial bodies 
were created; a time before people could count days or years.$ 

A more recent proposal understands the cosmogony as (a3) a counterfac- 
tual scenario. Here the description of a pre-cosmic stage of the universe is 
meant literally, but only as a thought experiment of what things would look 
like if we could— per impossibile—subtract god's actions from the picture." If 
the god were not permanently sustaining the cosmic order, then there would 


4 See Ti. 53a2—b5, 52d2—53b7, 6ga6—c5. 

5 Modern advocates of this reading are, among others, Taylor (1928), Cornford (1935), Cherniss 
(1944), Tarân (1971), Brisson (1998), and Fronterotta (2003). 

6 The modern champion of this view is Vlastos (1939, 1964), but see also Hackforth (1959), 
Guthrie (1978, 300-304), and Mohr (1985). The dispute between a literal and a metaphorical 
reading goes back to Plato's immediate successors. See Aristotle, Ph. 251b17 and Cael. 279b33- 
280a2. For more on this and the ancient discussion, see chapter 2 in this volume and footnote 
11, below. 

7 Letme be clear about the difference between a metaphorical and counterfactual reading. In 
a metaphorical reading, temporal terms stand in for ontological relations of dependency. In 
contrast, in a counterfactual reading, temporal terms are read literally. The description of the 
pre-cosmos is what would literally happen if only we could subtract god's action. 
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be only a huge cosmic mess. Since the pre-cosmos and the cosmogony are not 
factual, the account's consistency is preserved.? 

Alternatively, some acknowledge that there is inconsistency in Timaeus' cos- 
mogony but downplay its importance (b1).? We find some support for this last 
view at Timaeus 29c4—d3, where Timaeus warns us that some inconsistencies in 
his account are unavoidable: 


Don't be surprised then, Socrates, if it turns out repeatedly that we won't be 
able to produce accounts on a great many subjects—on gods or the com- 
ing to be of the universe—that are completely and perfectly consistent and 
accurate. Instead, if we can come up with accounts no less likely than any, 
we ought to be content, keeping in mind that both I, the speaker, and you, 
the judges, are only human. So, we should accept the likely tale on these 
matters. It behooves us not to look for anything beyond this.!° 


Each of these alternatives has serious consequences for our reading of Timaeus’ 
cosmology. The decision determines, for example, whether the cosmos has 
always existed or had a punctual beginning. If the cosmogony is a metaphor 
or a counterfactual scenario, then the cosmos has always existed. Otherwise, 
it had a beginning. Our interpretation of the cosmogony also affects the way 
we conceive of divine causation. If it is a description of facts, then the god 
is an active agent that produces the cosmos. But if the cosmogony is a coun- 
terfactual, the god could instead be a continuous, sustaining cause. If we 
assume the creation is metaphorical, the causation at play could be only for- 
mal. Ultimately, the very nature of time is at stake. Depending on our reading, 
either time is everlasting and without limits at both ends, or it has a beginning 
and is unlimited only toward the future." 


8 The clearest advocates of this proposal are Carone 2004 and chapter 3 in this volume. 
See also Burnyeat 2005, 163. Brisson and Fronterotta sometimes refer to the cosmogony 
as some sort of thought experiment, even if they endorse a metaphorical reading of the 
Timaeus at a more general level. See Brisson 1998, 297 and Fronterotta 2010. For discus- 
sion and a different alternative, see Johansen 2004, 89-91. 

9 See, for example, Sedley 2007, 98-110. 

10  éàv odv, © Loxpatec, TOMA moXAQv Tél, Gedv xal TİÇ Tod navtòç yevécecc, ph Suvatol 
ytyvwpeða navty TAVTWÇ GÜTOLÇ avtos duodoyoupevoug Aóyouc xol anyxpiBwuevous 
anododvat, ur) Savudoyc AN’ żàv dom pydevdg trov napeywpeða eixdtac, cyandv xph, 
MEL MEVOUS WC ó A€ywv żyw ÜMEİÇ TE ol xpITat pdow dvOowmivyy EYOMEV, Mote TEPİ TOUTWY TOV 
elxdta MÜĞOV ATTOĞEYOMEYOUÇ TPETEL TOÜTOV pydev Ett répa Cytetv. 

11 For even more replies to this puzzle, see Sorabji (1988, ch. 17) and Baltes (1996). In antiq- 
uity, Aristotle, Plutarch, Atticus, the Epicureans and probably Polemo, Antiochus, Cicero, 
Severus, Harpocriton, and other Platonists read the cosmogony in a literal way; see Sedley 
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In this chapter, I defend reading Timaeus' creation of the cosmos and time 
as a consistent, literal, and factual account (i.e., a new [a2] reading).! To this 
end, I shall answer the main objections scholars raise against this type of read- 
ing. However, instead of assuming or positing some sort of pre-cosmic time, 
like previous (a2) readings, I argue that in the Timaeus, Plato puts alot of effort 
into showing that time presupposes but is not identified with a mere succes- 
sion of events (i.e., an unbounded sequence where events can be placed in 
before, after, and simultaneous relations). 

My main purpose, however, is not to persuade everybody that my reading 
of the text is the correct one—after all, scholars tend to be stubborn on this 
issue. But I do wish to clarify the assumptions under which it becomes a sen- 
sible and fruitful interpretation. In what follows, I will first assess the state of 
the debate and the most common objections to the traditional interpretations. 
Then, I will discuss some of my exegetical principles and articulate my reading 
of the Timaean cosmogony and time. Finally, I will evaluate whether my read- 
ing delivers on what I have promised. 


4.2 Assessment of the Contemporary Debate 


Scholars have offered strong objections to both a metaphorical cosmogony (i.e., 
a1) and the possibility of a consistent and factual creation (i.e., a2). The main 
problem with the first one is that— despite its illustrious pedigree and wide- 
spread acceptance—some passages seem to rule it out. For example, scholars 
often quote Timaeus 28b2—c5 as evidence against a metaphorical reading: 


(2007, 107). The Stoics also seem to have developed their cosmology from a literal reading 
of Plato. See Sedley 2002. However, the metaphorical interpretation was the most wide- 
spread reading of the text in the Academy and Neoplatonic circles. Supporters of this 
reading include Speusippus, Xenocrates, Crantor, and Proclus. See Guthrie (1978, 303) and 
Carone (2004, n. 2). Finally, in some passages, Simplicius seems to suggest that the cos- 
mogony is a counterfactual. See In Cael. 303.34-304.12. 

12 Notice that a description of facts does not need to be perfectly accurate. It is committed 
to the existence of certain facts, but as a description, it only needs to be appropriate or 
reasonable given the available evidence, human limitations, or its announced purpose. 
For example, if a worker narrates an incident that happened at work, she might not get all 
the details right, but as far as she presents it as an incident, she commits herself to its 
factuality. She is claiming that what she describes really happened, even if there are some 
holes in her account. In that sense, a factual interpretation is compatible with the status 
of the speech as an eikös mythos. For more on this, see footnote 22 below; for discussion, 
see chapters 2 and 3 in this volume. 
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Now as to the whole universe or world order (kosmos |—et's just call 
it by whatever name is most acceptable in a given context—there is a 
question we need to consider first. This is the sort of question one should 
begin with in inquiring into any subject. Has it always existed? Was there 
no origin from which it came to be? Or did it come to be and take its start 
from some origin? It has come to be. For it is both visible and tangible 
and it has a body—and all things of that kind are perceptible. And, as we 
have shown, perceptible things are grasped by opinion, which involves 
sense perception. As such, they are things that come to be, things that are 
begotten. Further, we maintain that, necessarily, that which comes to be 
must come to be by the agency of some cause. Now to find the maker and 
father of this universe [to pan] is hard enough, and even if I succeeded, to 
declare him to everyone is impossible. 


In this passage, Timaeus seems to clearly state that the cosmos had a begin- 
ning. Scholars point out, for example, the contrast between what “always 
existed" and the cosmos' status as something that *has come to be" (see also 
Timaeus 27c4-5), and the need of the agency of some cause to bring the cos- 
mos into existence.!5 


Scholars also raise strong objections against reading the cosmogony as a 


consistent description of facts (i.e., a2). Four objections stand out. The first one 
argues that (i) the text rules out a “pre-cosmic time" (see Timaeus 37e4-3828). 
A second objection contends that (ii) a factual cosmogony is incompatible 


13 
14 


15 


See Ti. 27d5-28a4. 

6 òh ác obpotvóc —1) xócpoc Ñ xal Ao Sti TTOTE òvopatópevoç udo dv SexotTo, To? Huv 
wvoydadu —oxerTEov 8 obv nepi abtod mpdtov, Sep Unóxevcou mepl navtòç Ev dpyf) Setv 
oxoretv, nótepov Hv del, yeverews &pxhv wv oùðepiav, Y) Yéyovev, dr dois twos dpEdmuevoc. 
yéyovev: Opatos yàp ATAÇ TE EOTIV Kal GAMA Exwv, MaVTA ÖE TÂ TOLMÜTA &İGİYTA, TÀ Ò’ caicOnTd, 
dd—} TEpYT& pet’ alcOjoews, yryvopeva xal yevvyta e—avy. TH 8 ad yevouevw papèv or 
alrlov Tıvâç &vdyayv civar yeveoOat. tov èv odv MomTHV xol matépa TOÜĞE TOÜ TAVTAÇ eüpsty 
TE Épyov xal evpdvta elc TAVTOAÇ &ðúvatov A€yeıw One may worry that if the passage implies 
a punctual beginning, the argument does not work. It would illicitly conclude that the 
cosmos came to be from the fact that we can perceive becoming in the sense of constant 
change. But the contrast between yıyvduevov xoi &roMAüyevov ("comes to be and passes 
away”) at Ti. 28a3 indicates that Timaeus refers here not only to constant change but also 
to the fact that perceptible things come to be and pass away. This is also emphasized by 
Ytyvópeva xai yevvyTd at Ti. 28c1-2. 

Many of the difficulties with the metaphorical reading were already found in Alexander 
of Aphrodisias (ap. Philoponus, De aet. mundi 214, 10—20; 215, 4216, 6; and Simpl., In Cael. 
297.26-298.16). See Sorabji 1988, 275. For other strong objections against the metaphor- 
ical reading see Vlastos 1939, 1964; Skemp 1942, 111; Hackforth 1959; Sorabji 1988, ch. 17; 
Johansen 2004, 48-68; Sedley 2007, 98-110. 
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with the immutable relation the god maintains with the world (see Timaeus 
4265-6; see also Republic 381c1-10). Some people also point out that (iii) this 
interpretation contradicts important Platonic doctrines found elsewhere. For 
example, the claims that souls are not generated and are the cause of all motion 
(Phaedrus 245c5—246a2; Laws x, 892a1-b2), or that generation and destruc- 
tion are a pair that go hand in hand (Republic 546a2). Finally, some worry that 
(iv) a literal cosmogony cannot say why the world was created at the specific 
moment it was created and not sooner or later.!6 

Although many people still assume or support these two interpretations 
(a1 or a2), the discussion is at a standstill. Scholars often rephrase the same 
objections and offer the same passages for choosing one interpretation over 
the other!” At this point, you might think that the two remaining options— 
understanding the cosmogony as a counterfactual scenario (a3) or concluding 
that the inconsistency is not so serious after all (b1)—become the most plausi- 
ble solutions to our puzzle. 

However, when it is closely scrutinized, I find serious difficulties with the 
suggestion that the cosmogony could be a counterfactual scenario (a3). I see 
three main reasons to reject it. The most obvious one is that the textual sup- 
port is weak. The passage often mentioned as hinting at a counterfactual cos- 
mogony is found in the description of the pre-cosmos at Timaeus 53a7—b5: 


Indeed, it is a fact that before this took place the four kinds all lacked 
proportion and measure, and at the time the ordering of the universe was 
undertaken, fire, water, earth and air initially possessed certain traces of 
what they are now. They were indeed in the condition one would expect 


16 See Cicero, Nat. D. 118-23 (LS13G); Carone 2004; Johansen 2004, go. For other objections, 
see Tarán 1971; Baltes 1996; Dillon 1997. 

17 One exception is Johansen (2004, 90-91) who—crediting Myles Burnyeat for the idea— 
offers a way to avoid both a metaphorical reading and most of the objections raised 
against reading the text as a consistent factual account. He suggests that the cosmogony 
is perpetually occurring as the world tends to chaos, and the god continuously intervenes 
to fix it. The pre-cosmos could be a disorder that either happens occasionally or is just 
potentially prior to the Demiurge's intervention. But just as in the metaphorical reading, 
this view struggles to explain the use of the perfect tense gegonen (“has come to be") at 
Ti. 28b7. If the creation of the cosmos is a recurrent or continuous event, why did Plato 
not use the imperfect instead of the perfect tense? The same objection applies to Carone 
(2004), who thinks that the perfect tense could cover the meaning of the imperfect. 
Moreover, Ti. 31b, 37d, and 38b6-c6 discard the possibility that the disorder occasionally 
happens after the cosmos has already come to be. If the pre-cosmos only occurs poten- 
tially but counterfactually, then Johansen's view collapses into (a3), in which case, see the 
objections above. 
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for anything whenever (hotan) the god is absent from it. So, finding them 
in this natural condition, the first thing the god then did was to give them 
their distinctive shapes, using forms and numbers.!® 


The pre-cosmic state occurs whenever the god is absent from the things in 
the cosmos. Now, if one adds the thought that god would never abandon the 
world, since that would compromise his immutable relationship with it, then 
a counterfactual reading of this passage becomes more appealing. However, 
the text never really suggests that the pre-cosmos may not have happened. It 
indicates that it happened and could in principle happen again—although it 
would not. Moreover, Critias 106a3-4 seems to completely discard this pos- 
sibility: “Now I offer my prayer to that god [i.e., the cosmos] who came to be 
long ago in reality, but who has just now been created in my words" [tÂ òè 
npiv Lev náa TOT’ Eoyw, vOv dE Adyots dott OQ Yeyovótt Tpodeüyoyaı|.4 More 
importantly, even if Timaeus 53a8—b4 allows a counterfactual reading of the 
cosmogony, it seems, then, that we should not only suppose that there is no 
cosmos but that there is no time either. Timaeus 53b3-4 suggests god's com- 
plete absence, and both time and the cosmos seem inextricably linked.?? But if 
that is so, either the description of the pre-cosmos is metaphorical, or we have 
to assume there is some type of pre-cosmic time, which are prospects this kind 
of reading was supposedly trying to avoid. Finally, in the counterfactual inter- 
pretation of the cosmogony, the god seems to collapse into the World Soul. 
Although some scholars are ready to accept this consequence, it seems to rely 
on assuming an even more widely metaphorical reading of the Timaeus. 
Should we then settle for the interpretation that accepts the inconsis- 
tency but minimizes its importance (b1)? One could still complain that even 
if Timaeus recognizes that inconsistencies will remain, claiming some things 
happen before the creation of time cannot be covered by this because it is 
not a minor slip. On the contrary, it is an inconsistency that threatens to col- 
lapse the whole cosmological account. Accepting this inconsistency makes the 
Timaeus' cosmology not a likely story but an impossible one. Thus, the real 


18  xaicó pv Ò) mpd tovtov ndvra xoc eiyev dAdywc xal dpévpoc: ÖTE 9 £neyetpetro xocyeto0ot 
TO Mav, TÜP TPÖTOV Kal Gwp xal yijv xai àépat, tyvy MEV ëxovta, navtånaci ye uv ÖLMKELLEVA 
Gomep &lxóc exetv &mov Stov AT twos Ocóc, OÜTW dy TÖTE mequxóta TAÜTA mpücov 
Stecynpmationto eiSect TE al àpiOpoic. 

19 Translated by Diskin Clay in Cooper and Hutchinson 1997. The authenticity of the Critias 
has recently been doubted by Rashed and Auffret (2017) but this has been thoroughly 
debunked by Tarrant (2019). For a different reading of this passage, see chapter 3.2 in this 
volume. 

20 See Ti. 38b6—7, quoted below. 
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question is whether we can offer something better than biting the bullet and 
accepting the inconsistency. 


4-3 Cosmogony without Inconsistency 


In this section, I first explain the methodological considerations and assump- 
tions that make my interpretation a plausible solution to the puzzle of the cre- 
ation of time. Then, I offer my proposal and show how it avoids objections 
previous scholars have raised against similar interpretations. 


431 Methodology 

Some exegetical principles operate in the background of discussions about 
Timaeus' cosmogony. Interpretations often originate from different starting 
points and assumptions, and when these are not made explicit, the discussion 
gets muddled. To avoid this risk, let me briefly state five exegetical principles 
I presuppose in my interpretation. Some of them sound obvious and common- 
sensical but will become crucial to the resistance of certain objections and 
explain the appeal of a factual reading of the cosmogony. 

My first exegetical principle is that (EP1) for any account, coherence implies 
and is better than consistency, which, in turn, is preferable to inconsistency.?! 
Second, I think (EP2) that all things being equal, the more explanatory an 
interpretation, the better (i.e. if an interpretation leaves certain elements 
unexplained, that counts as a disadvantage). Furthermore, I assume (EP3) a 
literal reading of a text is preferable to a metaphorical one unless we find clear 
evidence of a frame setting the metaphor, or the literal meaning of the pas- 
sage is unintelligible (internally and in conjunction with the rest of the text).?? 
A fourth principle establishes the following hierarchy: (EP4) having textual 
evidence for X is preferable to simply inferring X from the main text. But infer- 
ences from the main text are preferable to referring to quotes from other texts. 
ALI this is better than providing missing premises that cannot be inferred but 


21 I use “consistent account” to refer to an account without contradictions, whereas I use 
"coherent account" to mean a consistent account whose parts fit together to form a whole. 

22 The status of Timaeus’ speech has been widely discussed and I will not examine this issue 
here. However, it should suffice to say that the phrases eikös logos and eikos mythos are not 
clear evidence for a metaphorical reading. If I offer a likely or probable story of my long- 
forgotten childhood, I do not need to resort to metaphors. I can offer a literal account 
(I mean what I am saying) that aims to be factual (I am not embellishing anything nor 
taking any poetical license). For discussion see Johansen 2004, ch. 3; Burnyeat 2005; 
Betegh 2010. 
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are compatible with the textual evidence. That is better still than resorting to 
claims with no textual support that are incompatible, contradictory, or, worse, 
that require emending the main text on contentious philosophical grounds 
alone. Finally, I assume that (EP5) internal coherence and consistency of a text 
is more important than coherence and consistency between different texts 
from the same author (or with later interpreters), even when the latter is still 
desirable if allowed by the other exegetical principles. 

According to this, whenever possible, we should prefer a literal, coherent 
reading, based on textual evidence and inferences directly deriving from it. 
Furthermore, we should give priority to the internal coherence of a text and 
the explanatory power of a given interpretation. Finally, the overall purpose is 
to uphold these principles together, avoiding as far as possible the fulfilment of 
one of them at the expense of another (e.g., achieving coherence by forcing a 
metaphorical reading that has not enough textual support). 


4.3.2. Defense of a Consistent and Factual Cosmogony 

4.3.2.1 Time Means Cosmic Time 

I agree with previous defenses of a factual cosmogony (i.e., a2) regarding 
claims that in the Timaeus, chronos (“time”) refers only to cosmic time. That 
is to say that time in the Timaeus is created, measurable, regular, dependent 
on recurring motion, and linked to the life and movement of the celestial bod- 
ies.23 Consider for example Timaeus 37e1—38a8: 


For before the heavens came to be, there were no days or nights, no 
months or years. But now, at the same time as he framed the heavens, he 
devised their coming to be. These all are parts of time, and was and will 
be are forms of time that have come to be. Such notions we unthinkingly 
but incorrectly apply to everlasting being. For we say that it was and is 
and will be, but according to the true account only is is appropriately said 
of it. Was and will be are properly said about the becoming that passes 
in time, for these two are motions. But that which is always changeless 
and motionless cannot become either older or younger in the course of 
time—it neither ever became so, nor is it now such that it has become so, 
nor will it ever be so in the future. And all in all, none of the character- 
istics that becoming has bestowed upon the things that are borne about 
in the realm of perception are appropriate to it. These, rather, are forms 


23 Or even identified with the movement of the planets, see Ti. 39c7-dı. 
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of time that have come to be—time that imitates eternity and circles 
according to number.?^ 


Before the creation of time, there were no measurable units of time (days, 
months, years). A little later, at Timaeus 38b6-c6, Timaeus explains that the 
planets are brought into being with the express purpose of producing time, 
setting limits and numbers to it:?5 


Time, then, came to be together with the universe so that justas they were 
begotten together, they might also be undone together, should there ever 
be an undoing of them. And it came to be after the model of that which is 
sempiternal, so that it might be as much like its model as possible. For the 
model is something that has being for all eternity, while it, on the other 
hand, has been born (gegonos), is, and shall be for all time, forevermore. 
Such was the reason, then, such the god's design for the coming to be of 
time, that he brought into being the Sun, the Moon and five other stars, 
for the begetting of time. These are called ‘wanderers, and they came to 
be in order to set limits to and stand guard over the numbers of time.26 


Time—as understood by Timaeus— has come to be, could be stopped, and is 
produced by or is the circular and countable movements of the planets.?7 In 
other words, time here only means the countable movements of the celestial 
clock, which has been set into motion by the Demiurge. There is no evidence 


24 pepas ydp xod vüxTAÇ xoi ufjvoc xai eviavtovc, ovx ÖVTAÇ npiv obpavov yYevéaOot, TÖTE ÖNE 
EXEİYA) ouvviotapévw THY Yeveow GÜTÖV UYXAYÂTAL tadta 68 ndvra pépn xpóvov, xal tó T” Tiv 
TO T Éctot xpóvou yeyovóta Eldy, & ðh pépovteç AevOctvopev ETİ THY &İğLov ovata odx dpAdc. 
Atyopev yàp 8i) c hv got TE xal Eoteut, TH BE Td Eotw póvov xatà Tov ANAT Adyov npoohxet, TO 
BE hv Tó T' ëotar nepi Thy èv xpóvo yéveow lodoav mpémet A€yeada—xıvhoelç yap gotov, xà SE 
del KATA TADTA £yov dxiwHTWS oUTE npeoßútepov oUTE vewtepov npoohxer ytyveoOat Sia xpóvou 
0088 yevéoOat notè OLE yeyovevan vOv o08' elç adOic EoecOau, Td rapiat TE o08£v bau yevediç 
TOlç £v WİEL pepopévoiç MooaH ev, AAK xpóvou TAÜTA aidva Llovpevov xoi xaT àpi&uóv 
xuxAovpÉvou yéyovev eldy. 

25 See also Ti. 38e3-39a3. 

26  Xpóvoc ð’ oüv peT odpavod yeyovev, İva dun yevvyPevtes dua xal Xo0&ot, dv move AVGI TIC 
avtay yiyyyntat, xoi KOTA TÒ NAPAÕEIYHA TH Stawviag PÚTEWGÇ, İV WÇ ÖMOLİTATOÇ MÜT) xorcà 
BUvayıv Fr Tâ pev yàp dy napåðerypa návta aldva gotw dv, ó ð’ ad Sid TEAovç tov ravra 
Xpóvov yeyovuç TE xai dv xal £cópevoc. SE odv Aöyov xai Stavolacg BEÜ TolMÜTNÇ TpÖÇ xpóvou 
yéveaty, İva yeva xpóvoc, HAtog xot ceAHVY xai TEvTE HAD dlovpot, ETİKAYV ExovTA TAAVNTA, 
elc Stoplapov Kal purAaKny dplOuayv xpóvou yéyovev: 

27 For discussion regarding the ontological status of time in the Timaeus, see Cornford 
([1935] 1997, 97-116), Mohr (1985, ch. 2; 1986), and chapter 5 in this volume. 
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to suggest that Timaeus understands time (i.e., chronos) as an absolute notion 
unrelated to planetary movements. Time in the Timaeus only means intra-cos- 
mic, created time.28 


4.3.2.2 Pre-Cosmos without Cosmic Time 
If the previous point is correct, we can explain the pre-cosmic stage without 
cosmic time. The only features we need are the notions of before, after, simul- 
taneity, and succession. Cosmic time presupposes all these features, of course, 
but they are independent of it. Consider the following case: imagine I find my 
son's room in a complete mess because he has been playing all day. I enter the 
room and I tell him that he has ten minutes to tidy up and that I am setting a 
timer. Now I can tell with precision at what time he put each toy in its place, 
I can measure how fast he is doing it, and so on. Yet, I can still meaningfully 
refer to the room’s state before I set the clock and offer a broad account of what 
things looked like, even if I cannot place any of the events in a determinate 
time. Also notice that in the dialogue, Timaeus never claims that the god cre- 
ates the basic temporal features required to make sense of the pre-cosmos. On 
the contrary, the cosmogony presupposes them as given.?9 

Some scholars resist this interpretation. Von Leyden (1964, 43), for exam- 
ple, thinks that the cosmogony does not imply time has a beginning because 
the god creates temporality as a whole, not the opening moment of the time 
series. This seems to be suggested, for instance, by 37e4, where Timaeus says 
that “was and will be are Forms of time that have come to be” [tó T Hv tó T 
tota ypóvov yeyovota el» |.59 However, and despite how attractive this reading 
might sound, the “creation” of temporality turns out either to be a metaphor 
or to presuppose a second timeline, in which case the objections against (a1) 
or (a2) would still apply, respectively. More importantly, the context of 37e4 
makes it clear that Timaeus already presupposes the circular movement of the 
celestial bodies that allow counting and measuring, The text refers to kinds of 
time where events and things are stable enough to be measured and numeri- 
cally determined. In the pre-cosmos this is not the case. The traces’ instability 
and ephemeral ontological status make this impossible. Measurable, stable, 
identifiable tensed existence only occurs inside the created cosmos and inside 


28 Itis unclear, however, whether this applies to other Platonic dialogues. In the Statesman 
myth, for example, the god changes the direction of the rotation of the celestial bodies, 
and although this intervention reverses ageing and generation, does not seem to reverse 
time. For the Statesman myth, see chapter 1 in this volume. 

29 See, for example, prin at Ti. 37e2, 52d4, 53a7; tote at Ti. 53a2; pro at Ti. 53a8. 

30 For more on this passage, see chapter 5.3. 
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cosmic time. But it does not follow that all possible references to “before” are 
like this. This is confirmed just a couple of lines later at 38a1—2: “Was and will 
be are properly said about the becoming that passes in time, for these two are 
motions" [tò dé hy tó T’ Zotat nepi THY Ev xpóvo yéveow lodaav mpémet A€yecOot— 
xtyfjcetc Y&p eotov|. Furthermore, Timaeus is comparing the eternal existence 
of the paradigm with the created cosmos. The pre-cosmic stage is simply 
ignored in this passage.3! 

Another reason for thinking that the cosmogony presupposes the basic 
features of before, after, and simultaneity independent from cosmic time is 
that the pre-cosmos is not in absolute chaos. Its interactions are just non- 
progressive.?? We can identify one type of movement (rectilinear), there is 
a like-to-like sorting principle, and there are traces that can be generally 
located and differentiated. A broad sequence of events can be described, 
even if the duration of these stages or events cannot be properly determined 
with temporal units (i.e., days, months, and years):33 


There are being, space, and becoming, three distinct things which existed 
even before the universe came to be. Now as the wetnurse of becoming 
turns watery and fiery and receives the character of earth and air, and as 
it acquires all the properties that come with these characters, it takes on 
a variety of visible aspects, but because it is filled with powers that are 
neither similar nor evenly balanced, no part of it is in balance. It sways 
irregularly in every direction as it is shaken by those things, and being set 
in motion it in turn shakes them. And as they are moved, they drift con- 
tinually, some in one direction and others in others, separating from one 
another. They are winnowed out, as it were, like grain that is sifted by win- 
nowing sieves or other such implements. They are carried off and settle 
down, the dense and heavy ones in one direction, and the rare and light 
ones to another place. That is how at that time the four kinds were being 
shaken by the receiver, which was itself agitating like a shaking machine, 
separating the kinds most unlike each other furthest apart and pushing 
those most like each other closest together into the same region. This, 
of course, explains how these different kinds came to occupy different 


31 On this topic, see also Mohr 1985, 64-66. 

32 See Gregory 2008, xliii—xlv. 

33 This is the way I understand elyev dAdyws xol &u€Tpwç at Ti. 53a8. The traces are “irrational” 
in the sense that they cannot be determined, like irrational numbers. 
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regions of space, even before the universe was set in order and consti- 
tuted from them at its coming to be. 
Timaeus 52d3-53a73 


The events in the pre-cosmos can be ordered according to before, after, and 
simultaneity without implying they could be counted or measured, or that 
there is any recurring regular motion or celestial body. All these things, how- 
ever, are essential features of time as described by Timaeus. In other words, in 
Timaeus' account, time presupposes but cannot be identified with the features 
derived from a simple succession of events.35 There is no need to assume that 
succession of events is another type of time or a pre-cosmic time. What the 
text suggests is that without number, regular movement, and celestial bodies, 
a succession of events and the basic features this implies (before, after, simul- 
taneity)—which are fundamental —are not what people call time. 

Confusion arises if we start from the presupposition that time in the 
Timaeus is an absolute notion, independent from events. But that is to impose 
a Newtonian conception of time on a text that repeatedly insists this is not 
the case. Think about it in this way. When we find any temporal notion in a 
narrative, we immediately tend to assume it happens in time. But the Timaeus 


34 «bv TE xal ydpav xoi yévecty elvat, TpİM cpuríj, xol npiv oüpovóv yevéoðar THY BE 87) yevéoewç 
TUHVYY Oy pottvouévyyv xai MUPOLMEVHV Kal TAS yrjc TE Kal d'époc uopqpac čeyopévyy, xai doa dex 
Tovtolg TAĞY cuvérecxat TÂGYOLGAV, navtoðanhv Lev idetv qaívecOat, did è To UO’ ópoiwv 
Suvduewv ute icoppónwv EuriumAacoat xat’ovdev adbths icoppomtety, GM’ dvwpdAws TAVTY 
tadavtovpévyy celeoOat pèv On’ exeivwv adtyy, xwovpévyy 8” ad mtv. exetva celew tà dé 
xtyoügeva Ma doce hel GEpETİML ÖLAKPIVĞMEVA, ÖGTEP TÂ LITO t&v TAOKAVWY TE xad òpyåvwv 
TOV TEPİ TV ToD citov xátopotv GELİNEVA xai AVUCUMPEVE TÀ MEV mox xai Bapéa dy, TH dE 
pavà xai xoüpa eic Etépav ile pepópeva ESpav: tote oto TÂ TETTAPA YE TElduEva ONO THC 
deEapevfjs, xivovpevig adtijc olov dpydvou cEetopov TAPEXOVTOÇ, TÀ Lev AVOMOLĞTATA Aelio tov 
MUTA ap’ adtov opie, TA SE ÖMOLOTATA pdAtota eic TAbTOV gUvWAEtV, 816 By xal ywpav TAÜTO 
da Xov. toyetv, npiv xai tò nåv SE adtdv Staxoopyev yeveodaı. For this passage as an 
implicit critique of Democritus, Leucippus, and Empedocles, see Cornford (1935, 198- 
203), and Gregory (2001, 22-26; 2007, 144). 

35 Skemp (1942, 11) makes a similar point but, instead of a succession of events, talks about 
duration: “One cannot dismiss the doctrine of a literal creation of the formed universe 
in time by quoting the saying that time came into being with the universe. This does not 
imply that there was no duration before the creation of the formed universe. Xpövoç is the 
image of eternity moving according to number: it is the 7€paç imposed upon an detpov of 
duration.” See also Hackforth 1959, 22. But Skemp’s duration may face the same objection 
as Vlastos’ precosmic time. It is a notion that is not in the text and has to be posited by 
the reader. But this can be seen as imposing a unified and anachronistic concept or dis- 
tinction which is absent in the text. What I argue, instead, is only that before the creation 
of time we have a succession of events that cannot be counted or measured but that it is 
described with the vocabulary of the relations of before, after, and simultaneity. Given the 
way Timaeus defines time, the precosmic sequence of events cannot be said to happen 
in time. 
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operates with a restricted notion of time that sets a higher threshold. For a 
sequence of events to occur in time as defined by Timaeus, we need more than 
simple relations of before, after, and simultaneity. 


4:3-23 God's Activity Is Always the Same If Correctly Specified 

The god's proper activity is being wholly good. Specified as such, it is true before, 
during, and after the creation of the cosmos. It is not difficult to see why the god 
is good during the creation of the cosmos since he is performing a good deed. In 
fact, he creates and orders because he is good, not the other way around:?6 


Very well then. Now why did he who framed this whole universe of 
becoming frame it? Let us state the reason why: He was good, and one 
who is good can never become jealous of anything. And so, being free of 
jealousy, he wanted everything to become as much like himself as was 
possible. In fact, men of wisdom will tell you (and you couldn't do better 
than to accept their claim) that this, more than anything else, was the 
most preeminent reason for the origin of the world's coming to be. The 
god wanted everything to be good and nothing to be bad so far as that 
was possible, and so he took over all that was visible—not at rest but in 
discordant and disorderly motion—and brought it from a state of dis- 
order to one of order, because he believed that order was in every way 
better than disorder. Now it wasn't permitted (nor is it now) that one who 
is supremely good should do anything but what is best. Accordingly, the 
god reasoned and concluded that in the realm of things naturally visible 
no unintelligent thing could as a whole be better than anything which 
does possess intelligence as a whole, and he further concluded that it is 
impossible for anything to come to possess intelligence apart from soul.37 
Guided by this reasoning, he put intelligence in soul, and soul in body, 
and so he constructed the universe. He wanted to produce a piece of 
work that would be as excellent and supreme as its nature would allow. 
This, then, in keeping with our likely account, is how we must say divine 
providence brought our world into being as a truly living thing, endowed 
with soul and intelligence. 


Timaeus 29d7-30c138 


36 A point also made by Harte (2002, 221) who reminds us of Euthphr. 10a2-3. 

37  SeeTi.46d5-6. 

38  Aéywpev 87] 8C Hvtwa aitiov yéveow xod tò máy TĞĞE 6 cuvie tác cuvéc woe. dryoóc Yiv, dy 
dé oddelg nepi ovdevog ovdemote eyytyvetat qOOÓvoc tovtov Ö &xtóc wv MavTA StI udauocxa 
eBovaAnoy yeverOor TapanAnota avt. TAÜTYV ÖN yevecews xod xóopov paAtoT’ dy cic yn 
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Consider now the situation after the creation of the cosmos. At this point, the 
god's activity is contemplating his creation and abstaining from destroying 
what he created.39 The immortality of the cosmos and time depends on the 
god's active and continuous decision not to destroy the cosmos. That is what it 
means to be good once the cosmos has been created. 

Some scholars argue that a literal reading would imply that after the cre- 
ation, the god undergoes some change. The passage that seems to suggest this 
is Timaeus 42e5—6: Kal 6 pev 81) &navta TAÜTA Btorcá tor ELEVEV ev TH Eavtod KOTA 
Tpönov ýe.. Zeyl (2000, 30), for example, translates as follows: “When he [i.e., 
the god] had finished assigning all these tasks, he proceeded to abide at rest in 
his own customary nature." This seems to imply that the god's activity stops. 
However, this is incorrect because—as Cornford ([1935] 1997, 147) has pointed 
out—emenen does not mean rest or cessation of activity. Some other transla- 
tions suggest that the god changed because he returned to his habitual state.^9 
But again, the text does not imply a return to a previous state but only that 
he remained in character. In this regard, Cornford's translation is more pre- 
cise: "When he had made all these dispositions, he continued to abide by the 
wont of his own nature" (my emphasis). Then, the text only amounts to saying 
that after the creation, the god was still good. 

The real problem, you may think, is explaining god's activities before the 
creation of the cosmos. Although Timaeus' account does not say anything 
about this, there are various possible options compatible with the god's good- 
ness. For example, the god could have been looking at the Forms. After all, 
Forms are the proper object of his intelligence.*! Or, perhaps he was busy with 
previous, unsuccessful attempts at creating the best possible cosmos. Here, it is 


XVLELWTATHY Tap’ dv8pàv ppoviuwy amodexduevoc ópQóvorcat &TOĞEYOLT dv. BovAndElç yàp ó 0cóc 
dyaðà uv nevea, prodpov BE pndév elvat xatà Sova, obtw dy n&v Nov hv dpatov opo Bay 
oby novxiav yov AMAA xtvodpevov TANMMEADS xal &TAXTEÇ, eic THEW adTO ýyayev Ex THC 
&rağlaç, Hynoduevos éxetvo tovtov návtwç ÖMELYOV. Vents ð’ ot’ Hvodt’ Eotw TO &plotw öpâv 
Ko TAV TO xdXXue covAoy oápievoc odv YÜpLEKEV Ex TAV KATA PLC parv o08£v &vóntov 
tod voüv EyovToç Sov SAov xdMov Eceobat mote Epyov, voüv 8” ad ywpic puyxfs &dvvatov 
mapotyevécOat Tw. Sia Sy TöV Ao ta uóv TOvde vodv LEV Ev tox}, thoyny Ò’ £v GOAT avvio cát TO 
T&v GUVETEXTOİVETO, Grac oti KAAALOTOV Ely KATA Pa APLOTÓV TE EPyov ÜTELEYATMEVOÇ. OUTWC 
oüv 8 xatà Adyov tov cixdta Set Aéyew tovde Tov xóopov CHov Eurpuyxov Evvovv TE TH GAY0ElG 
Sik THY Tod Beo yevécOat npóvotatv. 

39 See e.g., Ti. 37c, and 53a-b. 

40 See, for example, Fronterotta’s (2003) translation: “E, una volta disposto tutto quanto, 
eglio tornò a permanere nella propria condizione abituale.” Waterfield (2008) offers a 
similar translation: “With these arrangements in place, he resumed his life in his proper 
abode.” 

41 See Ti. 51b6—e6. 
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crucial to remember that the god of the Timaeus may be wholly good but there 
is no evidence to suggest he is almighty. Thus, there is no reason to acknowl- 
edge an inconsistency, or jump to a metaphorical or counterfactual reading. 
The cosmos' punctual creation is explained by god's limited power, not by his 
goodness. Think about it in this way. If I want to give you a pot for your birth- 
day— because that is the kind of thing you like—but it takes me a long time 
to master the technique, and even various failed attempts before I produce the 
final version, at no point do I love you any less because of my clumsy hands. 

Ascan be seen, then, even if we take the cosmogony as a description of facts, 
the god is at no point lazy, envious, or inactive. He is just as good as he can 
be.” Think about my son and his room again. Did he behave well today? Even 
if I am ignorant about the specifics of his behaviour during the day, I know he 
was playing in his room and that this is what normal children do. Then, when 
I asked him to tidy up his room, he complied. After that, content with what he 
had just done, he waited quietly to show me his ordered room, refraining from 
taking things out of their place again. It would be silly to say that before tidying 
up, or while he was waiting, he stopped behaving well. 


4.3.2.4 Traces of the Elements and Disorderly Motion in the Pre-cosmos 
The pre-cosmos has to be in movement because changeless existence is the 
prerogative of what always is, but then there is a question about the origin of 
that motion. It seems that if it is divine, it has to be ordered. Yet, the pre-cos- 
mos is in huge disarray. So, what could be the source of these movements? The 
answer depends on whether souls are the origin of all motion or not. This is a 
highly contentious issue, given that the Timaeus is not completely clear in this 
respect. But in both cases, there are various possible solutions compatible with 
a factual reading of the cosmogony. Let me briefly explain why I prefer one of 
these alternatives over the others. 

Vlastos (1964, 390-99) argues that Timaeus’ cosmogony does not need to 
assume that the soul is the only source of movement. For him, the traces intro- 
duce a type of causation that does not depend on the soul.^? The traces may 
have an unmediated, but tenuous, causal relation with the Forms of the ele- 
ments.^^ How this relation is possible is, however, left unexplained. In contrast, 
Harte (2010, 133) suggests that the traces may not be the causal consequence 


42 Although it went unnoticed, I think this is exactly what Vlastos (1964, 406) was trying 
to say. 

43 See Ti. 52d4—53a3 and 53b. 

44 Butsee O’Meara’s (2017, 58-63) argument against the idea that the traces are imitations of 
the Forms. 
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of anything, but just a “brute fact that is left unexplained.” After all, even if 
all perceptible bodies must come into existence, traces may not be bodies (see 
Ti. 28b2—c2; 31b4-6). This, of course, might sound unsatisfactory. After all, by 
calling them “traces,” the text invites us to reflect on how they could resemble 
the elements at all, and what ontological status they have. We are told they are 
powers, offer resistance, are causally active, have certain natures, and can be 
distinguished in terms of their kinds at some minimal level (see Timaeus 52d2— 
53b7). So, if they are not bodies in the proper sense, they at least display some 
corporeal features. Thus, the traces may not be completely unexplainable; per- 
haps there is some way to explain them through the tenets explicitly endorsed 
in the dialogue. In any case, notice that these alternatives imply no inconsis- 
tency. They just acknowledge that the pre-cosmic traces lie at the explanatory 
limit of their interpretations (this, however, is not ideal, given EP2). 

Consider now the idea that souls are the origin of all motion. This is sug- 
gested at Laws x, 892a1—b2: 


ATHENIAN: Its the soul, my good friend, that nearly everybody seems 
to have misunderstood, not realizing its nature and power. 
Quite apart from the other points about it, people are partic- 
ularly ignorant about its birth. It is one of the first creations, 
born long before all bodies, and is the chief cause of all their 
alterations and transformations. Now if that's true, anything 
closely related to soul will necessarily have been created 
before body, won't it, since soul itself is older than body? 

CLINIAS: Necessarily.16 


The passage, of course, is far from conclusive. Soul may be the cause of all 
motion inside the created cosmos where proper bodies exist. But if we accept 
the suggestion, it is still possible to argue for various interpretations. Perhaps 
the best-known option here is the one defended by Proclus—and more recently 
Clegg (1976)—who argues that the pre-cosmos as a whole has a non-rational, 


45 o Seealsojelinek(2011). 

46 o Translated by Saunders in Cooper and Hutchinson (1997), with minor modifica- 
tions. The Greek reads as follows: AO. Wuyyv, Ô E€Talpe, Hyvoynxévat xıv8vvelovaı uv 
dAtyou obpravtes olóv TE öv Tuyydvel xal Süvayıv Ñv Exel, TV TE dv acf]; népi xai Sh 
xoi Yevécecc, WÇ ÈV TPWTOIÇ EOTİ, TWUdTWY ÉyurpocOev TAVTUV YEVOMÉVN, xoi uecooAMc TE 
adtav xal wetaxocpyncews drcoys pyel TAVTAÇ MÂMOYV: el SE Zotw tadta obtwc, do’ obx EÇ 
avecyuns xà buy cvyyevfj TpöTEpA dv ely yeyovóva TAY GUMATI TPOTNKLÓVTWYV, DÜŞ Y avTIS 
Tpeaputepac 7j owpatos; KA. Aváyxn. 
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appetitive, evil soul. But this is not the only possibility. There is no reason to 
assume that the pre-cosmos as a whole has a strong unity. Perhaps, then, each 
trace has a non-rational soul. A problem remains, though—non-rational souls 
could explain the erratic movements of the traces, but it is difficult to see how 
they can explain the traces' resemblance to the elements. 

Consider the Greek word used here for the traces: ichne (pl. of ichnos). 
A trace or footprint is the mark or residue left by something's or someone's 
actions. It is often the term used to refer to the footprints or signs left by divine 
action. The choice of words here suggests that the traces movements and 
resemblance to Forms are caused not by non-rational souls, but by god's pre- 
vious activity.?” The traces could be, for example, the remains of a previous 
cosmos the god destroyed to create a better one. In the Statesman's cosmo- 
logical myth, for instance, the god causes huge chaos and natural disasters as 
collateral damage during his intervention to re-establish the immortality of 
the cosmos.^? Similarly, the god of the Timaeus might have needed a trial-and- 
error period to perfect his crafting skills. Of course, the decay of a previous cos- 
mos may not have been due to god's direct activity but to that previous cosmos' 
limitations. The god's previous attempt might have crumbled unintentionally. 
If we go back to the pottery example, when I am practicing the skill, I might 
destroy a pot because I am unhappy with the results, or it could plummet from 
my fingers despite my best efforts (notice that I can use the clay again, and the 
clay might retain some properties of its previous shape). 

This interpretation, however, raises a question about what happened before 
those previous attempts or divine actions, which is certainly left unexplained 
by the text. But notice that this is not the same as leaving passages of the text 
unexplained by the interpretation, and it certainly does not amount to an 
inconsistency. If I give you a recipe for bread pudding, one of the ingredients 
is pieces of stale bread, but I will not give you any instructions or explanations 


47 Another reason to think that the traces do not move themselves is the hierarchy of 
motion at Tí. 89a1-5. There, Timaeus claims that "the best of the motions is one that 
occurs within oneself and is caused by oneself. This is the motion that bears the greatest 
kinship to understanding and to the motion of the universe. Motion that is caused by the 
agency of something else is less good. Worst of all is the motion that moves, part by part, 
a passive body in a state of rest, and does so by means of other things" (x&v 8' ad xtvjoeov 
ý Ev Eavt@ d¢’ abtod piaty xivnoic—pdAtota yap TH Stavoyntixh xod TH Tod mavtos xtwjcet 
ovyyevys—y 8& ür AMov xelpov: xelpioty SE Y) xeuévou TOD GWMATOÇ KAL ÖYOVTOÇ Hovyiav 
SVEtépwv MÜT KATA Leen xtvoüca). 

48 o Sorabji (1983, 271) reminds us that Severus, a Middle Platonist from the second century 
CE, held a similar position. See ap. Procl. In Ti. (Diehl) 1.289, 7-13; 2.95, 29-96, 1. On the 
Statesman myth, see also chapter 1. 
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about how to get those pieces of stale bread. My recipe assumes those ingre- 
dients, just as Timaeus' cosmogony presupposes the traces. Timaeus' task is 
to offer an account of the origin of the current cosmos only. Nothing in the 
Timaeus implies that the current cosmos is the only one that has ever existed, 
and if there were more, Timaeus is not obliged to give an account of the pre- 
vious ones.^? Moreover, we can even conceive of this situation as laying the 
groundwork for further discussion on the matter (I have the Stoic reception of 
the Timaeus in mind here). 

To sum up, we can describe the pre-cosmos as a non-temporal, incorporeal, 
and disordered stage of the chora and the powers in it. At the same time, and 
without implying any inconsistency, we can add that the pre-cosmic events 
happen in a sequence of events that presupposes relations of before, after, 
and simultaneity, the traces show certain corporeal features, and there is some 
basic but non-progressive order. Ontologically, traces in the chora have the 
most minimal degree of existence possible (even created elements rank very 
low on the scale, cf. Timaeus 49c7—50a4). They sit at the antipodes of the cre- 
ated cosmos, which is as close to *what always is" as it could be. This should 
help us understand what Plato means by time, bodies (and individuation), and 
divine order. 


4.4 Conclusions 


Let me check whether I have delivered on my promises. Can my interpreta- 
tion avoid the objections raised against previous attempts at reading the cos- 
mogony as a factual and consistent account? The first complaint is that the 
type of reading I am proposing has no choice other than to posit a pre-cosmic 
time without sufficient textual evidence. However, as I have insisted, this is 
not true. There is no evidence to suggest that, in the Timaeus, a simple suc- 
cession of events implies the presence of time. As I have shown, it is the other 
way around. The evidence suggests that in the dialogue, time presupposes the 
succession of events and the relations derived from it, but not vice versa.°° 
However, again and again, readers of Plato assume that succession of events 
implies time. But by doing this, they impose a (Newtonian) conception of time 
that is completely absent from the text. 


49 See Ti. 29b1-2 and 31a-b. The text says there cannot be two simultaneous cosmoi but does 
not rule out a series of previous cosmoi. 

50 This is one of the main differences between my interpretation and previous factual and 
literal readings (i.e., a2). 
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The second objection against a consistent and factual reading of the cos- 
mogony is that it is incompatible with the immutable relationship the god has 
with the world. However, as I have explained, once the activity of the god is 
properly specified, the proposal is compatible with the claim that god's activ- 
ity is immutable. God is always good. If the god's relation to the world is to be 
good to it, then there is no inconsistency in saying that he did not create it until 
he was ready, then kept creating until there was nothing he could do to make 
it better. After that, the appropriate thing for him to do was to stop creating 
and refrain from destroying what he had made. Acting otherwise at any stage 
would change his good relationship with the cosmos. 

A third objection is that this type of interpretation contradicts important 
Platonic doctrines found elsewhere. But as I reject a strong unitarian doctrinal 
reading of Plato, for me there is no serious problem with contradicting claims 
and arguments Plato offers in other texts (see EP4 and 5). Some souls in the 
Timaeus are generated. This is inconsistent with the Phaedrus, but consistent 
with the Laws (see Laws x, 892a1-b2). 

Finally, you may ask whetherI can explain why the world was created at that 
specific moment and not sooner or later. To this, one might answer that the 
god is not omnipotent, and all we need to know is that it created the cosmos 
atsome point. It does not follow from the fact that we cannot determine when 
the cosmos started that there is no punctual beginning; humans would have 
no way of knowing. But the issue does not really depend on humans' cogni- 
tive limitations. The objection presupposes a pre-cosmic time, and since in my 
reading there is no such thing, the objection no longer makes sense. All we can 
say is that the cosmos began at the first moment of cosmic time, a punctual 
beginning established in relation to the pre-cosmic states that happen before 
and the ordered sequence afterwards. 

Scholars have raised many more objections to the type of interpretation 
I am defending. I cannot possibly address every single one of them here. 
However, the exegetical principles proposed in section 4.3 block many of these 
objections. For example, metaphorical interpreters often resort to the author- 
ity of the Platonic tradition, even if it imposes a reading with insufficient tex- 
tual evidence and forces a metaphorical reading (which go against EP3 and 
4). Similarly, some objections only arise if one upholds a doctrinal reading of 
Plato, to the detriment of internal cohesion and explanatory power (which 
conflicts with E1 and E2). 

I hope I have shown that reading the Timaeus in the way I am proposing is 
not impossible or mistaken but, on the contrary, close to the text, explanatory, 
and philosophically interesting. There is no need, then, to revert to interpre- 
tations that accept the inconsistency of the creation of time and risk turning 
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a likely story into an impossible one. Moreover, the reading I propose is not 
rejected by the entire Platonic tradition. It is the type of reading that seems to 
have led the Stoics to their own cosmology and, on this issue, it is the interpre- 
tation championed by Plutarch in the Neoplatonic circle. Finally, if this read- 
ing is correct, it may mean that the rest of the Neoplatonic tradition was not 
reading Plato as closely as we would like to imagine, but this is compensated 
for by the fact that the powerful metaphysics derived from their metaphorical 
reading of the Timaeus belongs to their genius and not to Plato's.5! 
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CHAPTER 5 
Time and Light in Plato's Timaeus 


Carolina Araüjo 


In societies more connected to nature, human beings organize their lives 
according to days that last from sunrise to sunset. These days are shorter in 
one season and longer in another.! A year will pass before the days return to 
the same duration. Such a day is an unegual unit, it is place-dependent, and it 
does not fit mathematically into a calendar. It is, however, evident; it is a phe- 
nomenon of the movement of sunlight. Our twenty-four-hour day is based on 
regular mathematical units to build a year; it allows us to establish time zones 
across the whole planet and to build a global calendar. It does not measure the 
duration of the presence of sunlight. Today we consider that it is calculated 
considering both the rotation and the translation of the Earth. Finding such a 
unit in a geocentric model is a much more complex enterprise and a challenge 
for astronomers. 

This chapter is about the movement of sunlight and the concept of time 
in Timaeus' cosmology in Plato's Timaeus. It argues for three connected the- 
ses: (1) that light is a grounding principle of his account; (11) that Timaeus puts 
forward a proposal for the calculation of a cosmic calendar, i.e., the counting 
of time according to the movement of sunlight throughout the whole world; 
and (111) that he understands time (chronos) as the movement of all heavenly 
bodies relative to the motion of light streaming from the sun. 


5.1 The Evidence of Light 


According to Timaeus: (A) “(The world] is generated? for it is seen and touched 
and has a body. All such things are perceptible. Perceptible things, grasped by 


1 This paper was prepared in the course of a seminar on the Timaeus taught together with 
Alice Bitencourt Haddad at Universidade Federal do Rio de Janeiro. I would like to thank her 
as well as Luan Reborédo Lemos, Edil Carvalho and Luciana Fabiáo Chachá for the unforget- 
table conversations on these and other philosophical problems. 

2 The polemics about the generation of the world has existed since Antiquity and does not 
concern us here (see Aristotle, Cael. 1, 10, 279b33-280au for the Academic controversy; 
Proclus, In Ti. 1.276.30—277.13 for a series of different, later interpretations, and Baltes 1976 for 
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belief with perception, were shown to be in generation and generated” (28b7— 
c2 my emphasis). A long-standing tradition has interpreted this argument 
as an inference from a previous passage, which states that (B), "What is that 
which always is, and has no generation, and what is that which is always? gen- 
erated and never is? The former is grasped by the intellect with justification; it 
is always the same; the latter is grasped by belief with irrational perception, it 
is generated and destroyed, and never really is" (27d6-282a4). I challenge this 
inferential reading for the following reasons. 

B's first sentence is a question. One expects an answer in the form of either 
a definition, a series of examples, or a description of things that always are 
and things that are always in generation. Instead, we have a description of the 
different capacities by which we apprehend each of them, and no explanation 
about the capacity/things correspondence. Taken in isolation, B must be read 
as postulating this correspondence. If A is inferred from B, then “Platonism” 
is a premise in Timaeus' cosmology, i.e., he presupposes the sharp distinction 
and separation between what is and what is generated, instead of arguing for it. 

A indeed refers to B by the expression “were shown,” so we are reminded of 
the correspondence. However, this is the last point A makes. Before it, A intro- 
duces what was missing in B: the things that are always in generation. The 
conjunctive for, which announces the reason for the correspondence, turns 
A into a grounding clause for B (restricted to things in generation), and not 
vice versa. It is because something is “seen and touched and has a body" that it 
is generated. This is not a correspondence anymore: there is a good reason for 
us to accept one of the legs of “Platonism,” i.e., that there are things in constant 
generation, and the reason is that we perceive them as such. Our perception 
grounds the account of things in generation, a cosmology for instance.* 


a detailed analysis of the debate's development). The focus of this chapter is on the notion of 
being constantly “in generation,” mutable, and subject to change (see Hackforth 1959, 19). 

3 Whittaker (1969; 1973) disputed the aei in the text, and Robinson (1979) supplied arguments 
in order to reject Proclus' interpretation that the world is always in generation. I think that 
the clause "never is" suffices to claim that the world is in constant generation; therefore, my 
interpretation stands independent of the interpolation of aei. If I am correct in supposing 
that A grounds B, and not vice versa, Proclus' interpretation is vindicated. 

4 In contradistinction to a long tradition beginning with Proclus (In Ti. 1. 236.10-1), I sug- 
gest that the grounding proposition be not “there are things that are generated," but rather 
"there are things that are seen." I understand that this methodological premise is what makes 
Timaeus' account likely: he introduces definitions and axioms, but only to the extent to 
which they might provide good explanations for this basic perceptual evidence. 
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Perceived, therefore generated: how does Timaeus explain this inference? 
The answer is also in A: if it is seen and touched, the world must have a body. 
Actually, as Timaeus later clarifies, it has two bodies: fire, because it is seen, 
and earth, because it is touched: "corporeal then must be that which is gener- 
ated, being seen and touched; nothing would 'become seen' apart from fire, 
nor would anything “become touched' without something solid, and there is 
no solid without earth" (31b4—5). What Timaeus does postulate is the concept 
of basic bodies, particularly those of fire and earth.$ It is the concept of body 
that allows him to explain perception and generation. For the purpose of this 
chapter, I shall leave aside the proof of the existence of earth and explain only 
how the argument works in the case of fire. I submit it is constructed as follows: 


C1. Empirical evidence: We see the world. 

C2. Axiom (principle of a cosmological account): We see fire (light com- 
ing from fire). 

C3. Theory: Fire (light coming from fire) is a body in constant generation. 

C4. Conclusion: What is seen is in constant generation. 


The argument is not valid for fire in general, but only for one kind of fire, light, 
for this is the only fire involved in vision. Timaeus explains the different kinds of 
fire: "After that one must have in mind the different kinds of fire that were gener- 
ated, such asthe flame; the emission" from the flame that does not burn but instead 
provides light to the eyes, and the residue of the extinguished flame in the embers" 
(58c5-d1). Kinds of fire are flame, ember and the emission from the flame that pro- 
vides the eyes with light. The latteris the basic element in the explanation of vision: 


"Among the organs, eyes were the first to be designed as light-bearers and 
bond-makers for the following reason: they contrived to turn the fire that 


5 Fora similar assumption see Dicks 1970, 60; Vlastos 1975, 36; Johansen 2004, 175-76. Taylor 
(1928, 69-70) takes the first premise, “The world is seen and touched," as false, and quotes 
Kant in support: the world as a whole is not seen and touched. In response, I would say that 
Timaeus supposes the world is a unity that accounts for the natural behavior of the sum of its 
components. The distributive reading of the adjectives is perfectly plausible, meaning that 
the components of the world are seen and touched. 

6 For fire and earth as the two most fundamental constituents of the world, see Archer-Hind 
(1888) 1973, 96. Air and water are principles on other methodological grounds, postulated to 
grant the continuity of the world's body, and not simply to ratify Empedocles, as Taylor (1928, 
88 ff.) defends. Proclus reports that Theophrastus accuses Plato of not providing a proper 
explanation of the other two bodies (Proclus, In Ti. 2. 6.21-28). 

7 The term apion appears in only one manuscript, F, although it is attested by Galen. See 
Archer-Hind (1888) 1973, 211. 
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does not burn, but yields gentle light proper to every day, into a body.® 
They made the pure fire inside us, which is akin to [daylight], to flow 
through the eyes, condensing it all together, in particular the center of 
the eyes, so it can become smooth and narrow and keep out everything 
that is coarser, and letting in only what is by itself pure. Therefore, when 
the light of each day surrounds the flux of the vision, like touches like, 
they are joint together and become one single body out of their kinship, 
combined along the direction of the eyes, by means of whose firm resis- 
tance [the fire] that emerges from inside is connected with the external 
[fire] (a5b2-c6). 


Eyes are light-bearers? and bond-makers. The light our eyes bear comes from 
the fire within us. Only light, the pure fire provided by emissions from the 
flames within us, reaches our eyes because they filter the other ones out. This 
light binds us with the light present outside of us, daylight. Daylight is formed 
by many particles coupled together in an extended and continuous body. In 
daytime, when daylight is in contact with our eyes, the light in them connects 
it with the fire within us, forming a single body. Timaeus will later recall this 
explanation by saying that: ^we previously explained [about the affections of 
sight itself] that a body akin to the one in us is generated daily" (64d6—7). In 
this passage, he claims that this continuous contact of light from the outside to 
the inside of us is what finally reaches our souls, causing our visual perception. 
What we call our “visual field" is, according to Timaeus, a series of particles of 


8 Ido not follow Archer-Hind ([1888] 1973, 155-6), Cornford (1935, 152), Brisson (1998, 244), 
or Fronterotta (2003, 243) in removing the comma between hemeras and soma, for oikeion 
qualifies phos, not soma. I also disagree with Martin (1841, 156-57), who keeps the comma 
but understands the passage as describing how light was created as a particle. I think Taylor 
(1928, 277) is right in suggesting that the point here is to explain how a continuous body was 
created after dispersed particles of light: those in the eyes, those in daylight, and, finally, 
those in the visible objects. 

9 They are not light-streamers (as for instance in Nightingale 2016, 57). Timaeus does not 
endorse Empedocles’ view (according to Plato, Meno 76c7—e2), which Aristotle criticizes at 
De sensu 11, 437b1 ff. The light in our eyes does not propagate in external space because 
external space is taken up by continuous daylight. The light carried by the eyes accounts for 
(i) the way vision affects our souls (the continuity between internal fire and external light); 
(ii) the correspondence between external movements and the affection of the soul; and (iii) 
the limitation of our visual field (both by the narrowness of the eye, pyknon [45b8], and the 
presence of daylight). Finally, to tes opseos rheuma (45c3) should be read as the flux from 
the internal fire to the surface of the eyes which allows vision to happen, just as described at 
45b6-7. 
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light connected to each other, forming this unified body of light whose move- 
ment affects us, producing sight.!9 

At the other end of this continuous body are the visible objects. Visible 
objects are not visible because we see them, but due to a property they have, 
i.e., being endowed with color (67c5-6).! Color is “a streaming flame from 
every single body, which has particles commensurate with vision in order to 
generate perception" (67c6—7). This occurrence of flame is confusing, for, as we 
saw, the term was attributed to the burning kind of fire. The most charitable 
reading, to my view, is to consider “streaming flame’ as the part of the flame 
that streams. This would align the passage with the definition of light as the 
effluence of a flame at 58c5-6, allowing us to infer that colors are varieties of 
light that stream from the internal fire of extended bodies. Light therefore has 
different sizes that produce different effects, namely the colors, when in con- 
tact with daylight. When the color of objects hits the continuous body of light, 
it homogeneously affects all its parts (see homoiopathes |45c7|). If our eyes are 
in contact with the other extreme of this body, then this impact affects us, and 
we see that specific color. 

As expected, fire is a corporeal component of the world that makes it vis- 
ible; to be more specific, one kind of fire, light, makes sight happen when its 
particles are in contact with each other. When we move our eyes, we connect 
them to other particles of light and to other visible bodies. On the other hand, 
the movement of external bodies may also bring these objects in and out of 
our visual field. The emphasis is on: (i) limitation, we cannot always see every- 
thing; (ii) continuity, we see the effect of external objects in one single body 
that is connected to us; (iii) tangibility, vision is a kind of touch; and (iv) mobil- 
ity, what we see constantly changes. We see due to movements of particles that 
impose different configurations onto the body of daylight, depending on how 
they fit with each other. Something visible, such as the world, is in generation 
and generated because the impact of color on the body of light connects other 
particles to it. Particles of light are always in and out of touch with the body of 
daylight, which is therefore always generating itself. 

This is the explanation for the theory in C3, deduced from the axiom in 
C2. If I am correct, it assumes that our perception is caused by real phenom- 
ena and provides us with real data about the world, even if it is restricted to 


10 See Rivaud 1925, 104-50. Ierodiakonou (2005, 221ff.) calls it the visual body, and states that 
it is a necessary condition for vision. 

11 See Ierodiakonou 2005, 229. 

12 Because it is based on particles of light, Timaeus’ account of vision is very different from 
the "Protagorean" one we find in the Theaetetus, at 151e4 ff. 
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some very basic affections. When it comes to vision, this data tells us that 
there are variances of light. Light and its motion are basic phenomena in the 
world which must be accounted for. Timaeus postulates the concept of body 
to explain them, this is why light gua body is an axiom of his cosmology. In 
doing so, he shows us how his “Platonism” works: perceptual data are facts we 
aim to explain. For these explanations, he postulates concepts, which work as 
axioms for deductive theories that must still cohere with the perceived facts. 
Platonism is the separation between theoretical models and perceptual data, 
and the assumption that the latter is a “likeness” (eikön) of the former. The 
ontological and epistemological premises of Platonism lie beyond the scope 
of this chapter. My point is simply that we have empirical evidence of eikones. 

Before I proceed, I must mention that Timaeus might want to revise his the- 
ory when it comes to sight. There is a flaw of great proportions in his attempt to 
ground cosmology in vision and vision in light: the explanation of night vision. 
After detailing his corporeal explanation of vision, Timaeus makes the follow- 
ing consideration: “At night, however, when the kindred fire departs, [vision] 
is cut off. Reaching only what is unlike itself, it undergoes change and dries 
out. In the air, there is no more something akin to it, since it doesn't have fire" 
(45d3-6). 

In this passage, he describes night as the withdrawal of outer daylight, which 
he claimed to be the medium required for sight. Then he explains one import- 
ant consequence of this phenomenon: the absence of vision during the night. 
Without contact with sunlight, the light in the eyes changes itself into another 
basic body and dries out; this disrupts the visual field, and we cease to see 
external objects. The denial of night vision is a major mistake in a cosmology 
committed to explaining the world as we see it, for it leaves two phenomena 
unexplained. The first is that the mere presence of earthly fire may allow us 
to see at night. The second, and in my view the most serious, is that Timaeus 
affirms that we see the heavenly bodies at night (47a1-3). Moreover, he claims 
that this observation provides us with a particularly relevant good: astronomy. 
If night is absence of daylight, and vision requires daylight as its medium, what 
is there between that star and my eyes when it is dark outside?!? 

We can but speculate on Timaeus' answer. Further on in his account, he 
explains that the heavenly bodies are all mostly constituted by fire (40a2—4) 
for they gleam. Many interpreters agree that this means that Timaeus allows 
for the fixed stars to be self-luminous, but they disagree that this is also the 


13 Archer Hind ([1888] 1973, 156) formulates the problem regarding distant objects and 
thinks Timaeus does not provide an answer. See Aristotle's criticism of the model at De 
anima 11, 12, 43585. 
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case with the wandering bodies." In my view, the concept of self-luminosity 
misleads this discussion. If all visible bodies, both on Earth and in the sky, are 
colored and stream light, they are all constituted by fire and brilliant to view, 
even when they are not seen. All bodies are self-Iuminous, but this is not suf- 
ficient for them to be seen; contact with the body of daylight and with the 
eyes of the observer is required. A description of night vision coherent with 
Timaeus' account of sight demands an explanation based on this premise of 
sight as a kind of touch. 

As matters stand, Timaeus has a dilemma concerning night vision. One 
option is to claim that all celestial bodies produce intermediary light, which 
allows them to be seen at night, then try to provide a reason why this medium 
is not enough to make us see things around us at night. The alternative is to 
grant the sun a unique status as a source of this intermediary light? to main- 
tain that his account of vision is valid for every visible body, and to be at pains 
to explain how sunlight would come to our eyes at night, letting us see the 
stars.!6 He explicitly takes the second option. This is the flaw. 

Timaeus may have stronger reasons for being committed to the idea that 
sunrays reach all the visible parts of the world. He is very clear about the sun 
being the source of the light that makes the whole world visible (39b5-6, see 
more below). From what we already know, this does not mean that all the light 
in the world comes from the sun. Quite the opposite: the sun provides the body 
of daylight, connecting and disconnecting the particles of light scattered all 


14 Taylor (1928, 213-14) and Cornford (1935, 153) agree that stars are self-luminous. Taylor 
thinks the text is compatible with the planets reflecting the sunlight, but Cornford claims 
that nothing in the text suggests this possibility. 

15 This singular function of the sun coheres with Socrates’ account in the Republic, in which 
it is responsible for “making our vision see the light in the best way possible and for the 
visible objects to be seen" (508a4—6). Proclus ascribes to Plato the view that the heavenly 
bodies are seen because of sunlight (In R. 1, 224.2—3). It is debatable whether this is also 
in agreement with the definition of the sun in the Theaetetus (208d1-3): “the brightest 
[among the bodies] that move around the earth in the sky". 

16 Cornford (1935, 153) suggests that we read some Empedocles (Pseudo-Plutarch, Stromae 
10) into Timaeus' lines, according to which night would be a mixture of air and a little 
fire. To me this is not a sufficient explanation. Were this "little fire" enough to make me 
see that star, it would allow me to see other things around me, unless a body of light were 
to exist only between the eye and the sky, and not around me. Empedocles employed 
the reflections of the sun to account for the visibility of the sky. In DK B18 he describes 
how the moon shines by reflecting sunlight, and fragment DK B19 does something similar 
with the rainbow. It follows from my argument that "reflection" of light is not a concept 
Timaeus would use: bodies stream light and they are seen if the proper medium connects 
this light to our eyes. 
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around the world. In what follows, I shall argue that the cosmic movement of 
sunlight matters to him for another reason, namely, his conception of time. 


5.2 Cosmic Nights-and-Days 


This section details the celestial movement of sunlight previously mentioned 
and aims at explaining the concept of cosmic nights-and-days, the complex 
unit of a Timaeus' calendar. 

Within his geocentric model, Timaeus explains the movement of the celes- 
tial bodies according to two motions: the same and the different (36c4-5). The 
circular movement of the same is from east to west (36c6), perpendicular to 
the celestial equator (the line of the horizon), along the equatorial coordinate 
system. The visual evidence of this movement comes from the observation 
that it takes 23 hours and 56 minutes for a star with this circular movement 
to reach the same position it previously had in this coordinate system. This 
motion accounts for the phenomenon that astronomers today call the "side- 
real day!" although in a geocentric model, as we shall see, another factor is 
involved in its explanation. 

The movement of the different, divided into seven orbits, is a force in the 
opposite direction (west to east, 36c7), along a band inclined to the equator 
(36c7, 38e6—39a2), later called the zodiac. The middle line of the zodiac is the 
apparent path of the Sun, the ecliptic. The heavenly bodies in the zodiac vary 
their position in relation to the ecliptic. Scholars debate if the movement of 
the different accounts only for the inclination of the zodiac or also for the 
“wandering”8 of these bodies, their retrogradation (36d2, see 40b6-8). This 
debate does not concern us here. Due to the translation of the Earth, every 
day the Sun varies its position in the equatorial coordinate system. It takes 
a little more than 365 days for the Sun to make a complete circuit of these 
variations, and this visual phenomenon is the basis for calculating a solar year. 


17 Asidereal day is the period of a rotation of the Earth around its axis. As such, the concept 
requires a heliocentric astronomical model. 

18 Moon, Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn: these are all the heavenly bodies 
that can be seen with the naked eye and follow the movement along the zodiac. Gregory 
(2003, 7,14) supposes that this is the movement ofthe different, which is a regular, circular 
motion, and concludes that retrogradation is a phenomenon that Timaeus acknowledges 
(38d2—4) but does not account for. He does not give reasons to reject an interpretation 
such as the one found in Martin (1841, 11: 88) or Dicks (1970, 118-19). According to them, 
the movement of the same is a motion of the whole cosmos (36c7-d1), which is coun- 
tered by the movement of the different in the wandering bodies. 
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Contemporary astronomers added four minutes to the sidereal day to make up 
for the difference between it and the day that serves as a unit for the solar year, 
defining what we now call a solar day. For geocentric models, it is much more 
complex to explain what a solar day is. 

Let us imagine an observer on Earth. He can see a constant translation of the 
fixed stars (4ob4-6); he can also watch the sun for one year and conclude that, 
compared to those stars, the location of sunset and sunrise changes, that the 
presence of sunlight has different durations, and that the constellations visible 
in the sky at exactly midnight are different. From these observations, he can 
infer that, although the fixed stars revolve during a constant period (what we 
now call the sidereal day), there are some “differences” in the movement of the 
sun.!9 On the other hand, he can also conclude that the sun will come back to 
previous positions, and that these alterations occur in a cyclic mode, a solar 
year. The sidereal day and the solar year are the first cyclic units one can estab- 
lish from observation, but they do not fit together to build a calendar.?? Finding 
a common ground between the movement of the sun and that of the fixed stars 
was for Timaeus the basic step for building a cosmic calendar; he suggests a way 
of doing so after a very intricate argument about the function of the sun: 


So that there would be a visible measure of the relative slowness and 
quickness and [so that] the eight revolutions could find their way, the god 
kindles a light in the second orbit from the Earth, which we now call the 
Sun. Its purpose is to enlighten the whole world?! to the maximum and 
to allow the living beings, to whom it suits, to possess number, learning it 
from the motion of the same and the uniform. Thus and for these reasons 
night-and-day was generated, the period of one translation of the most 
intelligent cycle (39b2—c2). 


I offer the following reconstruction of the argument in this passage: 


Si. Evidence: The Sun provides light and moves along the second orbit 
from the Earth (39b4-5). 


19 See Dicks 1970, 16 ff. and Vlastos 1975, 9-10. 

20 Today we assume that a solar year has 365 1⁄4 days (in our conventional twenty-four-hour 
day), and the sidereal day has 23 hours and 56 minutes. For a history of different calen- 
dars, see chapter 6 in this volume. 

21 There are reasons to consider ouranos as referring here only to the heavens, for the other 
two clauses concern only celestial bodies. However, I hope to have stated clearly in the 
first section that the sun is involved in lightening the whole world, and not only the sky. 
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S2. Axiom: The purpose of the Sun is to enlighten the whole world to the 
maximum (39b5-6); 

S3. Corollary: There is a visible measure of the relative slowness and 
quickness of the heavenly bodies and?? the eight revolutions can find 
their way (39b2-3); 

S4. Corollary: "The living beings, to whom it suits, would possess number, 
learning it from the motion of the same and the uniform" (39b6-c1). 
S5. Inference: "Thus and for these reasons, night-and-day was generated, 
the period of one translation of the most intelligent cycle" (39c1-2). 


The Sun provides constant light to the world, creating a body of particles that 
makes it visible ($1). This is not a function it can perform to the fullest extent, 
only “to the maximum.” It does not enlighten everything at once, for it is mov- 
ing in an orbit,23 as is everything else. Consequently, although there is never a 
moment when the whole world is dark, there are always places in which light is 
temporarily absent. These are local night-and-days, they are the transitory posi- 
tion of a point relative to the sun,?^ a position that determines if, at this moment 
and in this point, it is day or night. 

Assuming Timaeus' thesis that vision requires the intermediary body of sun- 
light, suppose that we are to determine the relative position of two heavenly 
bodies, X and Y. In this situation, our visual data results from their location rel- 
ative to the body of sunlight and consequently to the sun. The same reasoning 


22  Archer-Hind ([1888] 1973, 128-29) needlessly corrects the manuscript kai ta for kath’ha. 
He claims that the text would otherwise amount to "the absurd conception that the heav- 
enly bodies could not see their way until their orbits were illumined by the sun.” Taylor 
thought the “absurd conception" to be simply a joke. I suggest a metaphorical reading, 
which is neither absurd nor comical. Since, as I shall argue, all the celestial bodies are 
moving, one only identifies their displacement because of their movement relative to the 
Sun and the body of sunlight. They do not literally need the Sun to move, but the Sun is 
necessary so that we can ascribe to them an orbit. Cornford (1935, 115) agrees with chang- 
ing the text for a further reason: he denies that Timaeus assumes that the sun is the cause 
of the visibility of the other celestial bodies. Accordingly, he claims that "Plato's point 
is that the Sun is the only planet bright enough to make the difference of day and night 
conspicuous to mankind." He needs more than manuscript corrections to maintain this 
interpretation. He is compelled to translate eic rovro qatvot tov obpavov as “fill the whole 
heaven with his shining" Moreover, he thinks that the Sun's “daily revolution" provides 
the distinction between day and night, being also the “conspicuous unit of measurement 
in terms of which other periods can be calculated" (1935, 115). This is false and contradicts 
the text explicitly in that the *most intelligent cycle" (39c2) originates day and night. 

23 This works as a subtle refutation of Critias' account of Phaethon diverting the Sun from 
its orbit at 22c3-d3 and consequently of the idea that the world is destroyed periodically. 

24 See Proclus, In Ti. 3139, 23-32. 
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applies to their movement and speed, for these categories also depend on a 
position located by sight. This is the meaning of the pun that says that due 
to the Sun, “the eight revolutions could find their way" (S3): visible positions 
in the sky are always relative to the body of sunlight, and consequently to the 
Sun. The reason was given in section one: luminous bodies are not seen simply 
because they emanate light, but because the light in them is in contact with 
the body of sunlight that streams primarily from the Sun. 

Given Timaeus premises, the assumption that our visual evidence of the 
heavenly bodies depends on the location of the Sun is methodologically rel- 
evant, for an astronomer might have false visual evidence. For instance, not 
seeing a star in a specific position may be either explained because it is night in 
this location or by special phenomena connected to relative movement, such 
as eclipses (see 39c3—d5).25 In order to know the heavenly bodies's real position 
and how they move, we must know what are the local night-and-days at every 
point in the world, which would result in a map of cosmic night-and-days. 

Timaeus expects future astronomers to determine the ratio between all the 
relative periods of all the heavenly bodies (en logo de pheromenous [36d6]) and 
to find their common denominator (39c5-d2)76 i.e., the period between two 
moments in which all of them are in the same position relative to each other 
(39c5-d2). This is the number that the living beings who are able to calculate 
will possess, due to their understanding of the movement of the Sun (S3): the 
map of all cosmic night-and-days.? Timaeus calls it the Perfect Year (39d4). 
There is nothing mystical about it;?? it is simply the right unit for the world 


25 This purpose can also be detected in Timaeus' account of the month. He claims that the 
month is not only the period of the moon (its cycle of movement relative to that of the 
fixed stars), but it includes an extra period up to the point at which "it overtakes the Sun" 
(39c3-4). Timaeus prefers the lunar month—the time that elapses between one phase 
of the moon and the next recurrence of that phase—to what is now called the sidereal 
month, the period in which the moon completes its cycle. Lunar months are relative to 
the translation of the sun and come closer to fitting as part of a solar year. Archer-Hind 
([1888] 1973, 129) and Taylor (1928, 215) suggest that Timaeus prefers the synodic to the 
sidereal month due to his sheer ignorance of the difference. The text shows this is not 
the case. 

26 This is one of my points of disagreement with Mohr (1985, 36). The plurality of periods is 
not the "cussedness of the corporeal nature of the phenomenal realm"; periods are num- 
bers we calculate, not to be mistaken for visual phenomena. 

27 Taylor (1928, 216) is wrong in supposing that the perfect year is the sidereal day. For an 
account of the difficulties an astronomer would find in fulfilling the task within Timaeus' 
resources, see Vlastos 1975, 58 ff. 

28 On the definition of the Great Year and the long tradition of its interpretation, see 
Callatay 1996. 
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calendar Timaeus aims to build, with which we would be able to determine the 
relative position of all the celestial bodies. It is built after the visual position of 
these bodies, but it does not coincide with this visual position because the latter 
is always relative to the sun and the body of sunlight that emanates from it. This 
calendar is a number calculated after visual evidence. According to Timaeus, it 
would allow us to anticipate what we will be able to see in the sky in a very dis- 
tant future, and to tell what the sky looked like in a very distant past.29 

Before I proceed, I shall add a brief note about the period of the fixed stars, 
which, as I said before, is explained by the motion of the same but not only by 
it. Timaeus is convinced that their period of the fixed stars would build a good 
cosmic calendar (39d6—7, 40a7—b5), but he is very clear that doing it takes more 
than simply looking at them. Here is why: Timaeus had previously stated that the 
motion of the World Soul applies to the whole world (36dg—es). This leads to the 
assumption that the movement of the same is not restricted to the fixed stars, but 
is a motion of all the celestial bodies. The particularity of the wandering bodies 
is that the different imposes on them another trajectory. If this is so, our astrono- 
mer on Earth, who sees the constant movement of the fixed stars, must also have 
a motion relative to them. If this were not the case, he would not perceive any 
motion, for the Earth would move along the fixed stars according to the motion 
of the same. 

As Martin (1841, 11: 88) spells out, and Timaeus explicitly attests (40b8), the 
Earth has its proper countermovement to the same.?? This is the Earth's con- 
tribution for producing local night-and-day (40c1-2).?! Therefore, in Timaeus’ 


29 Bodnár (2021, 118-126), whose paper unfortunately was available to me only after this one 
was already sent to the Press, acknowledges both the regularity of the periods of the Great 
Year and its dependence on the presence of the Sun. He also sees that revolution of the 
circle of the same gives us the "sidereal day" and that the night-and-day generated by 
the sun gives us the "solar day". I was very glad to know that we reached to these same 
conclusions independently. He of course does not link the concepts of light and time as 
I suggest here. Because he also claims that Timaeus' astronomy is observational, I would 
love to know more about the extent of our agreement. 

30 Earth's position relative to the sun explains the solar day and night, and its position rel- 
ative to the fixed stars explains the sidereal day and night. Burnet's reading of illomenen 
(oscillating) instead of heillomenen (coiling round, see Rivaud 1925, 155) at 4ob8 is correct. 
It does Timaeus justice by rescuing him from an inconsistency that later traditions read 
into the manuscripts—for they had an interest in doing so. Aristotle (Cael. 2. 293b30-32) 
and Theophrastus (apud Plutarch, Quaest. Plat. 1006c) attest that Timaeus endorsed the 
doctrine of the revolving earth. See also Taylor 1928, 226-39 and Cornford 1935, 120-34. 

31 Vlastos (1975, 35, 100-101) acknowledges two standards required for defining a day. He 
says that the stars are "celestial chronometers" because of the invariant periodicity of 
their movement, and that "the sun's contribution is outstanding" for providing us with 
a “perspicuous measure of all the heavenly motions" due to the alternations of light and 
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view, what we call today a sidereal day on Earth is a relative movement: the 
motion of the Earth that, countering the motion of the same, allows it to rest 
in the center of the cosmos and the observer here to perceive the motion of 
the fixed stars. The apparent movement of the fixed stars is not the movement 
of the same, because every movement in the cosmos is relative. The motion of 
the fixed stars is, nonetheless, the visual evidence of the motion of the same. 

I expect to have shown that there is a difference between visible motion — 
grasped by opinion with perception — and number or period, which results 
from calculation. They are connected in such a way that one calculates the 
number or period after the visible positions, i.e., positions relative to the sun. 
I also believe it to be clear by now that the number, the Perfect Year, is a pro- 
portion that explains the movement of the whole world. It is a natural law and 
a main object of cosmological investigation. 

This distinction is also important for dismissing an ancient objection that 
says Timaeus confuses the measure with what is measured in his account of 
time.?? The expression "the number of time" (39d4) is evidence of the differ- 
ence between number (the measure) and time (measured by the number, see 
kat’ arhithmon kykloumenou at 38a7—8).33 In the next section I provide argu- 
ments for this distinction, claiming that time is the visible motion of the heav- 
enly bodies or, to be more specific, the movement of the body of sunlight in 
the universe. 


5.3 Time and Sunlight 


This section is devoted to explaining Timaeus' account of time. It takes a back- 
ward approach. I begin with inferences Timaeus makes from his definition, 
and I reconstruct them back to the definition itself. I do so for a methodological 


darkness. In the appendix he claims that Plato is content with overlooking (not denying) 
the distinction between the sidereal and the solar day. I see the text otherwise: Timaeus 
clearly states the importance of both the cycle of the sun and the cycle of the fixed stars 
in determining a day, and he does so by insisting on the notion of relative movement. 

32 See Proclus, In Ti. 3.20, 1-5; Mohr 1985, 59. 

33 In arguing against the linear view of time, Brisson (1998, 392) claims that it “occurs 
once for all,” marking the temporality of the instant. I do not see textual evidence in the 
Timaeus for that. Instead, I do see plenty of evidence that time is not linear because it 
is cyclical. This means that for Timaeus, time is still determined by the "arrow of time," 
but not by the "increase of entropy" we usually associate with it. Cyclical time is rather 
associated with the maintenance of the balance. I think Callahan is more to the point in 
claiming that time is the course of these bodies in their totality (Callahan 2013, 21). 
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reason. In section 5.1, I made an effort to show that Timaeus' cosmology is 
grounded on observation, i.e., it postulates concepts to explain perceptual 
data. If Iam correct, Timaeus' definition of time offers a concept from which he 
deduces the explanation for these data. My backward approach is an attempt 
to reconstruct the theory in the order of knowledge. 

Before I proceed along these lines, I would like to make some brief remarks 
about the Greek word chronos. Its translation as “time” is ambiguous: time can 
be the interval between two events or the duration of that interval; it can also 
simply denote the position of one of these events in an infinite series. Chronos 
does not have these same meanings. In its most ancient use—which remains 
in the later development of the term—chronos means “duration of a wait,” in 
general a long one. The most common expression is “a lot of time" and the 
unit used to count it is one day.?^ To this meaning can be added the notion of 
a "direction"—or what we call today the arrow of time—so that it is always 
in motion from the past toward the future.39 Duration entails a certain exten- 
sion of time; extension makes different durations comparable, and, if a unit is 
established, each of them can be measured. Direction, in this archaic sense, 
entails alteration. Together these notions result in a notion of time that entails 
change within some stipulated boundaries. We have good reasons to assume 
that chronos before Plato is not a formal concept, such as an interval or a point 
in a series.?6 

With this contextual note, I begin with the list of three benefits that, accord- 
ing to Timaeus, we acquire from celestial observation: “But now the sight of day 
and night, of months and the revolution of the years, the equinoxes and the 
solstices have (i) contrived number, and (ii) have given us the intuition of time 
and (iii) the inquiry into the nature of the universe" (47a4—6, my emphasis). The 
first point was made in the previous section: because we see the movement of 
the stars, we can calculate their movement relative to the body of sunlight and 
finally establish a calendar, the “number.” The last point was made in the first 
section: cosmology is based on observation and has light as its axiom. 

The second point is new. It comes, however, in a very concise sentence: sight 
gives us the intuition of time (chronou ennoia). A first note to be made is that 
we should still keep in mind the difference between number and time; after 
all, the intuition of time and the number of time are two different benefits in 


34 See Frankel 1955, 1-2, 5, 10; Eggers Lan 1984, 19-21. 

35 See Frânkel 1955, 11, 14; Eggers Lan 1984, 24-26. 

36 This certainly does not entail that a more formal approach to time was not to be found in 
philosophical tradition before Plato, in particular with certain uses of the verb “to be”. My 
point refers simply to the uses of the term chronos. 
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Timaeus' list.?? Intuition is an intellectual grasp of something, which, as the 
passage states, is formed after a perceptual input. An intuition is therefore a 
case in which the two parallel capacities we saw in section 5.1, perception and 
intellect, interact. In this context it matters that sight is taken here as met- 
aphorically applying to objects like days, nights, months, in sum, periods. It 
must be a metaphor because Timaeus is adamant about every perception 
being a case of contact with some basic body?9— light and its colors, in the 
case of vision. If so, we should not expect these periods to be the number of 
time, an intellectual concept based on calculation, or simple sense data. This 
is why I assume that the intuition of time is a notion inferred from sense data, 
such as the motion of the sensible bodies. 

If I am correct, the idea is that we can compare our visual data of mov- 
ing stars at different moments and have intellectual evidence that there are 
periods for this motion. The most coherent reading of the text turns out to be 
that the intuition of time is the acknowledgement that there are periods in the 
movement of the stars. So (ii) is a condition for (i): because we see the stars, we 
have an intuition of their movement; thereafter we may calculate the number 
and define mathematically the pattern of these periods. 

As a result, the genitive in “of time" must be understood as a subjective 
genitive, meaning that time gives us the intuition, and is therefore a fact of 
the world, instead of an objective genitive, meaning that time is its content, 
and therefore a result of our intellectual activity subsequent to the perceptual 
data. Support for this interpretation comes from Timaeus' statement that days, 
months, years, and so on are parts of time (37e1-3), which came into being 
simultaneously with the sky. Thus, when Timaeus is talking about time and 
periods, he is referring to a cycle inscribed in the universe. I conclude that the 
intuition of time is a mode of apprehension of the movement of generated 
items in the world that is based on perception, although not a perception itself. 
This suggest that time is what is apprehended by its intuition, i.e., “the sight of 
day and night, of months and the revolution of the years, the equinoxes and 
the solstices” as quoted above. 


37 Taylor (1928, 187) says time is clock-time, free from all the defects of our actual timepieces. 
Mohr's concept of time as a clock also follows this very formal account, since he insists 
on the intricacy of the system and the difficulty in unifying this clock (see Mohr 1985, 
57). A clock is a visual measure: it is both light and number, and this does not fit with the 
distinction Timaeus is willing to make. I suggest that in the Timaeus, time is always the 
motion of light measured by the number we calculate. 

38 Sight requires fire (45b2-6, 67c4—7), touch requires earth (31b5), taste requires earth 
(65c6-d4), and sometimes water and air (66b1-3), smell requires earth with water or air 
(66d4-8), hearing requires air (67b2—5). 
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As a result, time would be the sight of all these perceived periods of differ- 
ent heavenly bodies. As we know, such periods are all relative motions, deter- 
mined bythe position of these stars relative to the Sun. Time depends on these 
visual positions. If so, this explains why the Sun, the Moon, and the other wan- 
dering stars are said to have been created in order to mark the number of time 
and to keep it (38c5-6): their visible position shows the parts of time. This 
also explains why the fixed stars are the instruments of time (41e5; 42d5):39 
they function as a visible standard of the movement of the same. Stars offer 
visual marks that render the movement of the world visible: because we see 
the marks, we can calculate the number of the cycles. 

The implication between time and motion seems to hold for Timaeus' 


u 


account of kinds of time. He says that “ ‘the was’ and ‘the will be’ are the gener- 


ated forms of time” (37e4). The text is very obscure, but things get even dimmer 
if we employ our notion of “verb tenses" to enlighten it. In the first place, this 
is because the present, being a verb tense, is not a kind of time,*? and secondly, 
because Timaeus explains that “the was’ and ‘the will be’ are properly said 
of “the generation that goes on in time, for they are motions" (38a1-2).*! “The 
was" is a motion, for it denotes the transition from a previous state of being the 
case to a posterior state of not being the case. "The will be" is a motion, for it 
denotes the transition from a previous state of not being the case to a posterior 
state of being the case. These are the two mutually exclusive and basic motions 
that we attribute to things that are in generation: they are ceasing to be and 
becoming.*? 


39  Ataeschronosisin the plural and at 42d5 in the singular. I understand that the difference 
is simply between a distributive sense, in the former case, referring to the movement of 
light in different places, and a collective sense in the latter, meaning the sum of all periods 
(see also Thein 2021, 103). The genitive “of time,” attributed to the “instruments,” is subjec- 
tive; it may be compared with 38e4 and it means that they are producers of time. 

40 o The consecrated formula for verb tenses is T& T’ ¿óvta T& T’ EcoduEva mpó T’ EdvTa (see 
Homer, Iliad 1, 70). Mistakenly supposing that this was implied in Timaeus' parts of time, 
Cornford concluded: “Time is essentially divided into the three ‘forms, past, present and 
future” (Cornford 1935, 102). Timaeus is refusing the verb tenses approach in order to asso- 
ciate time with change. 

41 Owen (1966, 332-34) noticed that the present was nota part of time and concluded this to 
be evidence that Plato was committed to a notion of a tenseless present. It is undeniable 
that the passage commits Timaeus to a strict notion of the verb to be, but this is not about 
the tenses, it is rather about the contrast between gignesthai and einai. See also Sorabji 
(1983, 67, 70) and Cherniss (1957, 20-23), who comment on a previous paper by Owen 
(1953). 

42 As we saw in the first section, things in generation are corporeal entities in a constant 
process of change (28d5-c2, 31b4—5, 3825-6). 
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Emphasizing the connection between time, motion, and visibility is import- 
ant for neutralizing two classic objections against Timaeus: that the world must 
have come to be in a moment of time,*? and that the pre-existence to the world 
of some matter would imply the pre-existence of time.^^ Both these objections 
suppose a more "formal" concept of time—the first implies the notion of time 
as a measure, the latter the concept of time as the law of succession, and for 
Timaeus chronos is neither. What is it then? We finally get to the notorious 
definition of time: 


The nature of the living being happens to be everlasting, and this cannot 
be totally conveyed to what is generated. He then planned to make a mov- 
ing image” of the everlasting, and, while simultaneously ordering the 
world,*® he makes of the everlasting that abides in unity an everlasting 
image that moves according to number and this?" is what we call time. 
(eixo Ò’ Emevdet xiv Tov Tiva oti voc mrotíjcot, Kat StaxocpLav cya obpavov roe? 
MEVOVTOS aldvoç Ev Evl Kat’ &PLOLAOV lodoav aiwviov cixdva, TOÜTOV v dy xpóvov 
wvopåxapey - 37d5—7) 


“An everlasting image that moves according to number”: as we should expect, 
the definition keeps time and number distinct and attributes movement to 
time. It also introduces two other concepts: “everlasting,” aion, and “image,” 
eikon, which I shall now analyze. 


43 See Aristotle, Physics v11I, 1, 251b17. For a similar view, see Cornford 1935, 102, for the gen- 
eral debate see chapter 4 in this volume. 

44 Itis precisely because time is not an order of succession that Timaeus is not at fault for 
saying that before the world was created, there was disorderly motion. See Vlastos 1939, 74 
ff.; Mohr 1985, 60; 1986, 40; chapter 4 in this volume. 

45 o ThisisanIonian and not an Attic expression of the accusative of eikön. It does not happen 
elsewhere in Plato. It would require a feminine adjective, but kinéton is either masculine 
or neutral. 

46 (o Brague (1982, 46) defends that ouranon is the object of both poiei and diakosmon, and 
eikona is in apposition. The solution for the syntax seems too artificial and there are no 
compelling reasons to sustain it (see Johns 2014, 9310). 

47 disagree with the suggestion that touton shall refer to “number” instead of “image” (See 
Brague 1982, 66; Wilberding 2016, 26; Thein, 2021, 96-97). Thein ends up postulating two 
dimensions of time in the Timaeus, one as number, the other as changes of particular 
bodies, while claiming that the latter is the proper image of eternity (Thein 2021, 98-99). 
I think that the traditional reading of chronos as image avoids this duality. My reasons 
for keeping number and time distinct are: (1) the meaning of chronos as something that 
lasts; (iii) the clear distinction stated at 47a4—6; (iii) the parts of time as motions at 38a1-2; 
(iv) the expression *number of time" (39d4); (v) that the cyclic movement is according to 
number (3827-8). 
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One cannot fail to notice the emphasis on the noun aion and the adjective 
aiönios: (the) everlasting. In pre-classical Greek, the noun means the life of 
someone, the force of life, the indeterminate duration of an individual life, 
or the sum of the duration of all individual lives.^9? There are no pre-Platonic 
occurrences of the adjective. One is therefore forced to define the meaning of 
the adjective from the interpretation of the passage itself. The text begins with 
the nature of the living being, which is described as everlasting, because, as 
previously pointed out (37d3—4), it is eternal (aidion).* The property of “being 
everlasting for an eternal being" is incompatible with "being everlasting for a 
generated being,” because in this case everlasting means only indestructible 
(instead of never generated). Since “everlasting” is compatible with genera- 
tion (see 38b8—c1, 39d8—ez),59 this is how time came to be: a motion that shall 
not cease.?! This “everlasting generated entity” is intrinsic to its order (see also 
38b6-7). 

Interpreters tend to emphasize the comparative meaning of the term eikön, 
namely, “something like an original but different from it,” so they translate it as 
"likeness."5?? I would not dispute this meaning; after all, the argument regarding 
aiön and aiönios just mentioned implies this similitude. I would simply like to 
add that eikon is something that moves, not a likeness in the sense of the result 
of an intellectual operation of comparison. This is the reason why I insist on 
the word “image,” which is a likeness as a visual entity, a likeness with matter. 
As I tried to argue in the first section, being seen is methodologically central 
to Timaeus' cosmology. The world he is talking about is an image because it is 
generated, and it is generated because it is seen, and if it is seen it must have a 
body. If these are the principles of his science, eikon must mean visible image. 


48 See Festugiğre (1971, 257, 260), for whom it is the latter meaning that connects the term 
to the notion of "eternity, as developing from the indefinite duration of all lives; Degani 
(1961, 13-14), for whom no common ground can be found between the ancient meaning 
of "life" and the later meaning of "eternity"; and Keizer (2000, 54-56), who suggests its 
meaning is always “the whole of time’, which allows for the shift between “the duration of 
a life" and “the whole duration of eternity.’ 

49  aidnios isnot a synonym of aidion for the nature of the living being (as for example Degani 
[1961, 80] and Johns [2014, 8] claim), but rather a property that is analytically ascribed 
to it: everything that is not in time (see Mohr 1985, 73) is everlasting. But the property 
of being everlasting can also be ascribed to things in time, i.e., those that will not be 
destroyed. Olympiodorus' classic distinction between aiönios and aidion (Olympiodorus, 
In Aristotelis meteora commentaria 146, 16-27) is based on inferences from this passage 
and cannot explain how something aidion is also aidnios, which is Timaeus’ first premise. 

50 See Mohr 1985, 71; 1986, 43. 

51 See Owen 1966, 334. 

52 For instance, Mohr 1986, 39; Brisson 1998, 129; Broadie 2011, 34. 
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Time is a mobile image and, just like the world, it is something seen, to be more 
specific, it is the motion of the body of light that connects the Sun with every- 
thing else in the universe.53 

Chronos is, therefore, the visible spectacle of the dance of the heavenly bod- 
ies (39c3-d5). The visible movement of the stars is not the movement of the 
world, for, as we have seen, being visible identifies it with the movement of 
all the stars relative to the sun. Because the sun is also in motion, the body of 
light establishes one set of visible things at each moment, this set is constantly 
moving. Time is this evolving picture of all the visible heavenly bodies, after 
which we calculate the number of cosmic night-and-days, and after which we 
can identify the perfect year and the world calendar.9* This visible mobile pic- 
ture is the unified body of light connecting the Sun with all the visible objects 
in the world. 


5.4 Conclusion 


I argued that Timaeus cosmology is grounded on the visibility of the world; one 
of its axioms is the presence of a continuous and mobile body of light in the 
world originated from the Sun. I pointed out a flaw in the argument regarding 
our vision in the absence of sunlight. Timaeus nonetheless insists on explain- 
ing visibility as the presence of the continuous body formed by sunlight and 
the light of visible objects. I showed how this concept of visibility allows him to 
distinguish cosmic night-and-days as temporary positions relative to the Sun. 
This imports some refinement to Timaeus’ concept of day: he is aware that nei- 
ther a solar nor a sidereal day would work as the unit for the calendar he would 
like to build, for they are all place-dependent. A calendar that would allow us 


53 This is how I understand Timaeus’ claim that the world is an image (29b2): the visual 
evidence for which one provides likely explanations, in the absence of the knowledge of 
the intellectual model that explains the image (Toüç dé tod mpd¢ Mev Exetvo &TELKAMİEVTOÇ, 
övTOÇ BE cixóvoç cixótaç dvd Aóyov TE Exetvwv övtaç'[29c1-2]). The method is to provide the 
best rational explanation for what we see, and not to provide the best explanation for “a 
likeness of something else" (as Broadie [2011 34] claims). The image/original relation is 
between a visual phenomenon and its explanation, and not between a rational construc- 
tion of the visual phenomena and its explanation. 

54 This is an important remark for understanding another Platonic definition of time: "Time 
is the movement of the sun, the measure of the displacement" (Xpóvoc yAlov xiwaıç, 
yeTpov popâç. [Plato, Definitions 41b3]). Interestingly enough, it comes between the defi- 
nition of the sun as the heavenly fire that makes the day visible, and the definition of the 
day, as the trajectory of the sun from dawn to dusk. 
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to know the position of all the heavenly bodies must take this intrinsic feature 
of our observation into account. It begins with determining the periods of all 
the heavenly bodies in relation to the sun. This basic unit structures Timaeus' 
calendar and is called the Perfect Year. The Perfect Year is the number of time, 
but not time itself. Time is a motion whose recurrence incites us to calculate 
the number it follows. It is the motion of all the heavenly bodies as we can see 
them, as they move relatively to the sun. As such, time is the movement of the 
body of light, that connects visible objects to the sun. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Eternity, Instantaneity, and Temporality 
Tackling the Problem of Time in Plato's Cosmology 


Silvia De Bianchi 


6.1 Introduction: Can Time Arise from Durationless Atemporality? 


In his 1974 work Time and the Timeless in Greek Thought, Kolb suggested a way 
of presenting the problem of temporality and atemporality in Plato that I do 
not find satisfactory in its implications and assumptions. The central prob- 
lem analyzed by Kolb (1974) can be presented as follows: Plato must explain 
a transition from the Forms to concrete becoming in time, but, as Aristotle 
noticed (Metaphysics 991b10—993210), this transition fails because any timeless 
happening only defines a mathematical pattern of order, but certainly not its 
application and effectiveness in the sensible world.! 

In fact, Plato's concept of atemporality in turn is far richer than normally 
expected and a deeper analysis of the meaning of atemporality is needed, espe- 
cially in reconstructing his cosmogony and cosmology. I claim that it is mis- 
leading to equate atemporality only with eternity? and that there is more than 
one type of atemporality, i.e., timeless eternity and non-durational eternity.3 


1 It is worth mentioning that Aristotle's criticism of the Pythagoreans was similar, in that for 
him they generated every pattern of order from the Unit and the Unlimited, and this gener- 
ation was a temporal process involving spatialized units (see Metaph. 989b29-990a32 and 
1083b8—23). In this contribution I try to show that things are more complex and that what 
Plato seemed to have in mind when grounding the generation is a special kind of atemporal- 
ity, i.e. instantaneity. 

2 Whittaker (1968) reconstructed how aei was used by Plotinus with reference to non-dura- 
tional eternity and clarified that Plotinus and Proclus assumed that Plato used the term in 
this sense. However, Proclus' thesis, according to which Plato attributed a sense of non-dura- 
tional eternity to aei, would not be substantiated. According to Whittaker, the notion of non- 
durational eternity was not a commonplace in Plato's day. 

3 If we assume, in agreement with Cherniss (1944, 212) and Vlastos (1965, 379-99), that aion 
means non-duration with respect to the paradigm but duration when associated with time, 
eternity can thus certainly be determined as timeless eternity in opposition to temporality. 
However, it is perfectly possible to think of a durational eternity, an everlasting or unbounded 
eternity. Even if Plato is not discussing in the Timaeus the thesis that the Forms could be in 
time but unchanging, it is clear he thought that it was possible to think of durational and 
non-durational eternity. 
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Furthermore, I claim thatthere is a way of defining atemporality independently 
from the meaning that we attribute to eternity and this type of atemporality 
is instantaneity. I argue that instantaneity, as a specific form of atemporality 
different from eternity, justifies atemporal transitions between opposite pairs 
of predicates attributed to the same subject by implying a sudden change or 
switch and lies behind any understanding of generation (to gignesthai). The 
problem of transition from opposites, e.g. Being or not Being is the oldest one 
in Greek thought and can be clearly identified in Parmenides' fragments (Fr. 8, 
5-10). It did not simply regarded conceivability of something springing out of 
its opposite, but also the problem of effective generation. Therefore, regarding 
the problem of transition from atemporality to temporality, which is typical 
of Western cosmology, any cogent account of Plato's Timaues must inevitably 
lead to reject the idea that the generation of time is temporal, as for instance 
von Leyden (1964) argued. I suggest, in fact, that if temporality is generated 
from atemporality, this passage must rely on a ground that is not continuous; 
therefore, it is from non-durational atemporality that time emerges, but this 
non-durational atemporality is not eternity since what should be explained 
is precisely the transition from eternity to temporality in the generation of 
the physical world. In other words, in his cosmogonic account, Plato did not 
conflate atemporality with eternity,^ nor duration with time.5 On the contrary, 
Plato's Timaeus offers a far richer view of atemporality—at least, richer than 
ours—that also emerged in other dialogues and represents a fundamental 
improvement with respect to the Parmenidean picture. 

Sattler (2019), for instance, suggested that Plato's Parmenides, in which the 
notion of exaiphnes is presented and discussed, can be seen as contributing to 
the development of temporal and spatial conceptualizations in ancient Greek 
thought. Even if Plato's Parmenides does not contain any explicit cosmologi- 
cal account, it discusses fundamental notions that play a relevant role in the 
Platonic cosmology and in the Timaeus, in particular. 

Thus, to justify a transition from the Forms to the sensible world a more 
complex connotation of atemporality is needed and it includes at least the 


4 Fora discussion on eternity and temporality, see Sorabji 1983, 108-12 and Whittaker 1968. 

5 However the evidence from the Timaeus, as we shall see, is just that the parts of time pos- 
sess duration, and not that time per se has a specific one. A particular interpretation of aion 
and diaionia (Ti. 38b) can even suggest that time is non-durational, once we assume that its 
continuity is the result of the continuous, circular heavenly motion: its continuity could be 
an illusion, or a property "transferred" to it from a more complex process. In other words, the 
transition from atemporality to temporality is guaranteed by the fact that both the apparent 
continuity of time and the planetary motions are based on a unit that is out of temporality, a 
number. 
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non-temporal notion of the exaiphnes, as well as an atemporal notion of eter- 
nity. Although the term 'exaiphnes' does not explicitly appear the Timaeus, it 
represents a useful tool for thinking of the transitions in the cosmogony, e.g. 
from pre-cosmos to cosmos, from atemporality to temporality and for enrich- 
ing our understanding of the demiurgic agency and the function of the chora. 

In order to accomplish this task, I shall first investigate the link between 
Plato's strategy of portraying time as connected to planetary motion in the 
Timaeus and the toy models that he uses in other dialogues (sections 6.2 and 
6.3) to show the relevance of his reflections on atemporality and instantaneity 
in the Parmenides (section 6.4) for the elaboration of his definition of time in 
the Timaeus. Then I will show the impact of Plato's notion of instantaneity on 
the definition and ontological functions of the Demiurge and the Receptacle 
(section 6.5). 


6.2 Fixing the Moving Image of Eternity 


Let us begin with one of the most commented upon passages of the Timaeus, 
to scrutinize some interpretations that can throw light on the interplay of tem- 
porality and atemporality in Plato's cosmogony and cosmology: 


So as that pattern is the Living Being that is for ever existent, he sought 

to make this universe also like it, so far as might be, in that respect. on 

the generated thing. But he took thought to make, as it were, a moving 

likeness of eternity; and, at the same time that he ordered the Heaven, 

he made, of eternity that abides in unity, an everlasting likeness moving 

according to number—that to which we have given the name Time. 
Timaeus 37d1-59 


This passage has been object of many interpretations for centuries, yet its 
meaning is far from clear. Recent contributions meant to clarify Plato's cosmol- 
ogy focused on the notions of giön and aidios, with emphasis on the meaning 
of aidios, “which applies not only to what simply is eternal, but also to what 
came to be but will not perish" (Thein 2020). However, to identify the exact 
meaning of these terms is not the only trouble associated with this passage. 
I want to draw attention on the expression “according to number” (katarith- 
mon), which is ambiguous, and worth being analyzed if one wants to advance 


6 Quotations from the Timaeus are taken from Cornford's (1952) translation. 
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in the determination of the role of instantaneity in the Timaeus. Indeed, it can 
be interpreted in three ways, at least i.e. 1) "according to the notion of number 
in general”; 2) “according to the rules of numbers” or 3) “along the number 
series"" There are three possible scenarios open at this point. In the first sce- 
nario, number means unit as a standard in general. In other words, this is noth- 
ing but a metaphor that helps us in thinking of the analogy between time and 
eternity or the likeness of the two through the concept of unit: both are units, 
but one is at rest and the other is moving. This allows us to grasp the opera- 
tional function of time moving relative to something quiet and inert. 

The second scenario is more interesting and can be connected to the second 
part of the abovementioned passage referring to the distinction of the parts 
of time: 


For there were no days and nights, months and years, before the Heaven 
came into being; but he planned that they should now come to be at the 
same time that the Heaven was framed. All these are parts of Time, and 
‘was’ and, ‘shall be’ are forms of time that have come to be; we are wrong 
to transfer them unthinkingly to eternal being. We say that it was and is 
and shall be; but ‘is’ alone really belongs to it and describes it truly; ‘was’ 
and 'shall be' are properly used of becoming which proceeds in time, for 
they are motions. But that which is for ever in the same state immov- 
ably cannot be becoming older or younger by lapse of time nor can it 
ever become so; neither can it now have been, nor will it be in the future; 
and in general nothing belongs to it of all that Becoming attaches to the 
moving things of sense; but these have come into being as forms of time, 
which images eternity and revolves according to number. 


Timaeus 37e1-38a6 


If we interpret the expression "according to number" as meaning "according 
to the laws or rules of numbers” then we have a clear reference to the founda- 
tions of mathematics being intrinsically connected to time: 


7 Notice that in the fourth century BC, to associate time with the preposition kata was to des- 
ignate a particular calendar. For instance, kata theon or katarchonta were expressions used 
to designate events in time corresponding to an epoch rather than a year, in the first case 
according to the lunar calendar and in the second to the Prytany calendar; see Pritchett and 
Van der Waerden (1961, 21) and discussion below in this section. The third option accord- 
ing to which one renders kata * acc. in a distributive manner is more plausible because it 
accounts for the term arithmos used in singular to be contrasted to arithmoi in plural that 
does not appear in this important passage. 
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There will always be an n greater than, equal to, or less than X. 


According to this simple, fundamental rule, one can divide time into portions 
or units responding to past (less than), present (equal to), and future (greater 
than); albeit arbitrary, these distinctions respond to universal rules and are 
grounded in the analogy between number series and time series. In particular, 
the lunar calendar used in Attica during Plato's time responds to this rule, as 
shown by Hannah (2005, 42-70).8 According to the lunar calendar the year, as 
well as each month, started with New Moon or Noumenia, the tenth day as the 
tenth of the month waxing, the twentieth as the earlier tenth, the twenty-first 
day of the month was named "later tenth" and the day before the New Moon 
was called “Old New Moon.” The lunar calendar included ten months in a year, 
leading to a maximum of 304 days (see Allen 1947, 164) and was therefore sub- 
ject to adjustments that could lead to its harmonization with seasons and thus 
with the solar calendar and the Prytany calendar, which counted dates accord- 
ing to the ten Prytanies of each assembly, containing 366 days (months one- 
six, made up of thirty-seven days, and months seven-ten, made up of thirty-six 
days). Both the lunar and Prytany calendars had only ten months (see Pritchett 
and Van der Waerden 1961, 18—19).19 Furthermore, we know that in between 


8 See also in the present volume, Chapter 5, section 5.2. 

9 Notice that the Eleusinian Mysteries started being celebrated on the Old New Moon day 
and were adopting a lunar calendar. 

10 See Pritchett and Van der Waerden (1961, 26-27). They suggest that the existence of an 
observational calendar for a very early period is proved by the terminology used by the 
Athenians to designate the days. They called the first day “new moon day” and the days 
from the first to the tenth (inclusive) they invariably referred to as "days of the waxing 
moon.” The days from the twenty-first through the twenty-ninth were called the “days of 
the waning moon.” The calendar had an empirical and observational basis, it was tied to 
the phases of the moon, and expressed the days in terms of these phases. In the period 
of Solon, Diogenes Laertius (1.59) reports that the Athenians had “to observe the days 
according to the moon.” Plutarch, Solon 25 (Perrin 1914) reported: “Observing the irregu- 
larity of the month, and that the motion of the moon does not always coincide with the 
rising and setting of the sun, but that often she overtakes and passes the sun on the same 
day, he [Solon] ordered that day to be called the Old and New, assigning the portion of it 
which preceded the conjunction to the expiring month, and the remaining portion to the 
month that was just beginning. He [Solon] was thus the first, as it would seem, to under- 
stand Homer's verse, which speaks of a day when 'This month is waning, and the next is 
setting in, and the day following this he called the first of the month. After the twentieth 
he did not count the days by adding them to twenty, but by subtracting them from thirty, 
on a descending scale, like the waning of the moon.” In the fifth century BC, Aristophanes 
(Nubes line 626), makes reference to the fact that the untampered calendar was “accord- 
ing to the moon" Finally, in Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 43.2), we find a statement showing that in 
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Solon's government and Aristotle's works, the lunar calendar was endorsed in 
Attica (Pritchett and Van der Waerden 1961, 27), something that fits nicely with 
the opening of the dialogue in which Timaeus narrates the story of Solon's trip 
to Egypt and mentions its importance for the social and political life of Athens. 

The third scenario, which derives from interpreting the expression katarith- 
mon as "along the number series, or along the all of number” leads to the fol- 
lowing interpretation of the passage: time, understood as unit mirrors eternity 
which abides in unity, but in contrast it also moves along the number series, 
assuming different values at different points and this motion generates further 
divisions of time itself and the cosmic cycles can be counted because a specific 
position of the planets can be associated to each unit of time and to a number 
that correspond to that position at a specific point of time. It must be noticed 
here that this scenario responds to the need of representing the sameness, i.e. 
the unity in the multiplicity, i.e. the number series, and therefore to the need 
of embodying in the physical world the Form of the Same and the Different 
that the Demiurge uses to forge the sphere of the World Soul. By adding to this 
the previous remarks on the type of lunar calendar used in Attica and con- 
sidering the relevance of Pythagorean doctrines for calculating sidereal cycles 
and seasons, it is not implausible to assert that the passage in Ti. 37d is clearly 
multi-layered and that there is room for the co-presence of more possible sce- 
narios.!! As Finamore and Dillon (2002, 362) emphasize, we find in lamblichus' 


the fourth century the Athenians regulated the calendar by the moon, meaning that each 
archon's year began with a new moon. 

11 A fourth possible scenario could be generated by reading kat‘arithmon as “according to 
a specific number" and in interpreting it as being the Decad, thereby tending to endorse 
an exegesis of the passage in Ti. 37d as connected to the Pythagorean tenet that the 
Decad contains in itself all the laws of numbers (scenario two) and was also considered 
the supreme unit of the world, being the condition of all number series (scenario one 
and three). However, to equate Plato's late theory of numbers and Pythagorean doc- 
trines is problematic, but if one endorses the proposal to translate kat'arithmon with 
"along the all of number" or “along all of number series”, this is not at odd with the 
translation of the term aion which could be interpreted as the Eon, the number ten. See 
Iamblichus, Theologumena Arithmeticae 79-87. See also Brisson (2012, 43-44), translat- 
ing Iamblichus: "The Pythagoreans also always assimilated mathematical knowledge, in 
absolutely all cases and in each in particular, to true beings, to all the gods, to the dispo- 
sitions and powers of the soul, to the celestial phenomena and the orbits of the stars, 
to all the elements of bodies in becoming and the things that are composed from these 
elements, and to matter and all things that come to be from it, taking their proper images 
with regard to each of these beings, both all of them in general and from each one. They 
traced mathematical objects back to the genuine beings, either because they have the 
same account in common, or through a dim impression, or because of a resemblance, 
very close or very distant, or because images feature a resemblance with their model, 
or because the model plays the role of cause that precedes its effect, as is the case for a 
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Commentary on the Timaeus, fr. 29 and fr. 64 the reading of aion as eternity 
and as Eon. Iamblichus associated eternity with properties such as uniformity, 
infinity, simultaneity, and permanent presentness. Thus, the passage in Ti. 37d 
would assume a specific meaning according to which the planetary motions 
tend to imitate the perfection of eternity by means of a periodicity that is given 
by their relative positions and their values are always contained in the number 
series and therefore in number ten. The interpretation of giön as deeply related 
to the Decad is an old and important one, but by no means it implies to read 
the whole dialogue through the lenses of Pythagorean doctrines.” 

For the time being, I tend to consider the expression kat'artihmon without 
meaning if not further determined with respect to the expressions en eni and 
iousan. Therefore, I am inclined to render it with *along the number series" 
in contrast with the fact that eternity abides in the One or in unity, since it 
correctly describes at least the transient character of time flow. Furthermore, 
to generate temporality also means to inject teleology into the physical world, 
e.g., no task can be accomplished in eternity, because it is already there and 
achieved in a permanent presentness. If eternity is understood, as Iamblichus 
suggested, as the Monad or the One, then it is worth comparing Plato's view of 
atemporality in the Timaeus with the perspective presented in the Parmenides 
because it is clear that the problem of the transition from the eternal world of 
Forms to the physical one can be overcome to a certain extent with the inter- 
vention of the demiurgic agency and with the shaping of the World Soul, but 
still the metaphysical problem of the foundations of the transition from atem- 
porality to temporality is far from being solved. 

However, before moving on to this in the next section, I want to draw atten- 
tion to a subtle consequence in assuming a certain reading of the expression 
katarithmon as related to Plato's late theory of numbers. Within this picture, 
time and its parts must derive from the properties of number series through 
an analogy with change and motion; namely, a unit of time itself is something 
fixed, it is like an icon, a sacred statue, or, if one wishes, a clock hand that 
moves around in a circle without deformation or translation. It flows or moves 
due to a circular motion, by using one of its extremes as a pivot. If we take 


model, or in still some other way. They couple mathematical objects to things in several 
other ways as well, since things can be assimilated to mathematical objects, and math- 
ematical objects can by nature be likened to things, both being in a relation of mutual 
resemblance.” 

12 For Aristotle attribution of the doctrine of the Decad to the late Plato and the early 
Academy, see Arist. De an. 404b19-24 = De philos. fr. 1 Ross. See also Zhmud (2013, 


328-330). 
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seriously the definition of time provided in the Timaeus, we also detect the 
need of visualizing and materializing temporality and the universal rules that 
drive the cosmos, planetary motions, and determine their positions: "To tell 
all this without using visible models would be a labor spent in vain" (Timaeus 
40d1-3). As Cornford (1952, 74) and McHugh (2019, 168) have underlined, a 
reference to an armillary sphere is highly probable, considering that they had 
been in use in ancient Greece since Thales' time, including those of Eudoxus of 
Cnidus. Their functions, however, remain unclear, even if recent studies, such 
as Freeth, Higgon, Decanalis, MacDonald, Georgakopoulou & Wojcik (2021) 
throw light on the underlying mechanism and cosmological assumptions.!? 

Whereas the later Archimedes' sphere was certainly based on a sophisti- 
cated mechanism reproducing the periodicity of planetary motions and those 
motions relative to stars, it is more difficult to assess whether and which armil- 
lary sphere Plato had in mind. Furthermore, Cicero already suggested this 
reading of the passage, in De republica 1, 14 and De natura deorum 11, 34 with 
reference to the Second Letter (312d), in which the armillary sphere of Syracuse 
is mentioned (see also Cornford 1952, 73-75). Even if the letter is considered 
spurious, albeit of extreme importance,!* what counts is that it was considered 
plausible to talk about the presence of an armillary sphere held in Syracuse 
during Plato's time. Robert Hannah suggests an explicit link between this type 
of armillary sphere and Plato's Timaeus (see Hannah 2017, 89-90), thereby fos- 
tering the idea that Eudoxus of Cnidus, among other successors, was seeking to 
embody in an orrery the cosmology and astronomy devised in Plato's Timaeus 
(see Gregory 2000, 183). The existence of the Antikythera mechanism and the 
recent discovery of its functioning based on Plato's cosmology and Babylonian 
calendars corroborates this hypothesis. 

Kalligas (2016), for instance, offers a cogent account reconstructing the type 
of spheres known in Plato's time. There are hints not only in Plato's Republic 
(616c-617a—b), but also in other dialogues that support Gregory's and Kalligas' 
reading. Indeed, the simplified image of the world by means of an orrery is 
present in the Statesman at 270a, in which the Stranger introduces the dis- 
course on the myth of the golden age of Chronos, when the God suddenly 


13 They may have been orreries with an educational purpose, but not intended for the gen- 
eral public, more probably, in a similar way as to the Antikythera Mechanism, they were 
tools for simplifying and calculating the relative positions of the planets and stars, or they 
may simply have been toy models designed to inspire further research in astrology (see 
Kalligas 2016). 

14 See for instance the discussion in Bluck 1960. 
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turned the motion of the sun in the opposite direction.!5 The passages in the 
Republic (616c—617b) and the Statesman (269d-270a) imply phenomena, e.g. 
the sudden spin flip of axial rotation, that can be exemplified by a mechanical 
model or an orrery. It is worth noting that in the Statesman, Plato admits that 
the order of time can be reversed in the physical world and that the order of 
processes in the sensible world depends on the direction of time flow. Just as 
if the world could be embodied by an orrery, and an agent could decide to flip 
the spin of the axial rotation or the revolution of a planet represented by a 
sphere. 

It is very intriguing to establish a comparison between the Statesman and 
the Timaeus with respect to the way in which the role of divine demiurgic 
agency is portrayed and how it affects the representation of temporality and its 
properties, such as time direction or continuity. What is, however, immutable 
is the intrinsic link between temporality and physical world, i.e., their simul- 
taneous generation. If we stick to a literal interpretation of the Timaeus, we 
must conclude that the ground of the generation of both the heavens and time 
is out of time. The problem is that this generation cannot "happen" in an eter- 
nal presentness. The passages in the Statesman help us in suggesting that the 
sudden switch of the direction of motion of the Sun can be made conceptu- 
ally cogent, thanks to the notion of instantaneity rather than temporality.!6 To 
assess whether this hypothesis could be correct, I shall devote the next two 
sections to the notion of atemporality, relevant for Plato's cosmogony and cos- 
mology in the Timaeus and the Parmenides, respectively. 


6.3 On Generation of Time and the World 


On the grounds of the passages on time and cosmology present in both the 
Statesman and the Timaeus, it is worth investigating the implications of the 
hypothesis that Plato had in mind toy models and orreries not just meant to 
calculate celestial events but also as symbols helping to visualize the implica- 
tions of a higher metaphysical order, when approaching the cosmological dis- 
course and the generation of time. The first and most important implication 
is the central tenet that there cannot be time without the sensible world and 
vice versa, otherwise the result would be useless, meaningless, and absurd, like 


15 See Brisson 2000, 176 ff. The same myth is present in Euripides, Orestes 986 and Electra 
734, as well as in Herodotus (11, 142). 

16 On the different types of change and continuous substantial change, see Sedley (2007, 
103) and the discussion in Johansen (2008; 2014, 301). 
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having a clock without a moving clock hand or a stick (like a gnomon) without 
a background divided in units that works as a frame of reference: 


Be that as it may, Time came into being together with the Heaven, in 
order that, as they were brought into being together, so they may be dis- 
solved together, if ever their dissolution should come to pass; and it is 
made after the pattern of the ever-enduring nature, in order that it may 
be aslike that pattern as possible; for the pattern is a thing that has being 
for all eternity, whereas the Heaven has been and is and shall be perpet- 
ually throughout all time. 


Timaeus 38b1-c2 


In Plato's time, the clock was a gnomon projecting shadows (stoicheia) on 
the ground. The stick was fixed, and the projected shadow changed position 
during the day following the motion of the sun. Now, the interesting aspect 
of these passages on the generation of time is that we find an apparent con- 
flict between eternity and temporality, i.e., one is at rest and the other mov- 
ing. However, time's motion is only apparent, because in itself time is both 
at rest and in motion. This contradiction is an illusion insofar as one distin- 
guishes between relative and absolute motion (Timaeus 38e-39a) and assumes 
a metaphysical and ontological distinction between temporality and eternity. 
Eternity pertains to an ontological level that is not ours; it is not perceptible, 
but we can limit its image according to a selection of units in the number series 
and we organize life on its grounds, e.g., agricultural cycles that in turn respect 
the cosmic order of planets as a hymn to life." The term aion in Homer means 
“spinal cord, place of life,” and only as a secondary option can it be translated 
as "duration of life" Nevertheless, whichever meaning we attribute to aion, be 
it eternity or the Monad, what counts is the fact that it is unique. Time in turn 
is always divisible, whereas eternity is not; temporality can be perceivable and 
quantifiable as a way of being of sensible things, whereas eternity is not. Time 
can be made perceivable thanks to planets, stars, and their motions as if they 


17 However Plato uses terminology that emphasizes the optical imperceptibility of eternity, 
the impossibility of it being geometrized. This is not the case for its acoustic impercepti- 
bility (think of Pythagoras' legendary capacity to hear the harmony of the sun). An exam- 
ple of the co-presence of intelligible imperceptibility and sensible perception is given 
by the very same structure of the universe. The celestial vault of fixed stars rotates upon 
itself but does not change its position and conserves the relative positions: this periodic- 
ity of the motion of the fixed stars is common to both the celestial vault and the acoustic 
waves. For this reason, music is a valid means through which order, regularity, and a prin- 
ciple of conservation can be imposed on the world (see Ti. 47c-d). 
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could be used as an orrery, eternity cannot be directly represented by means of 
the latter. Furthermore, the celestial vault is organized according to mathemat- 
ical proportions in order to let animals and living beings learn arithmetic. It is 
as if we could live immersed in a gigantic orrery that teaches us the ultimate 
truths of life and numbers: 


And in order that there might be a conspicuous measure for the relative 
speed and slowness with which they moved in their eight revolutions, the 
god kindled a light in the second orbit from the Earth—what we now call 
the Sun—in order that he might fill the whole heaven with his shining and 
that all living things for whom it was meet might possess number, learning 
it from the revolution of the Same and uniform. 

Timaeus 39b1-5 


Planets and stars are indeed instruments of time, being at once generated and 
constituting time by preserving the perfect number of time (arithmos chronou), 
through which it accomplishes its proper scope: 


In virtue, then, of this plan and intent of the god for the birth of Time, in 
order that Time might be brought into being, Sun and Moon and five other 
stars— wanderers, as they are called—were made to define and preserve 
the numbers of Time. Having made a body for each of them, the god set 
them in the circuits in which the revolution of the Different was moving 
in seven circuits seven bodies: the Moon in the circle nearest the Earth; 
the Sun in the second above the Earth; the Morning Star (Venus) and the 
one called sacred to Hermes (Mercury) in circles revolving so as, in point 
of speed, to run their race with the Sun, but possessing the power contrary 
to his; whereby the Sun and the star of Hermes and the Morning Star alike 
overtake and are overtaken by one another. 
Timaeus 38c1-d4 


It is worth noticing here that it is the absolute circular motion of the celestial 
vault of fixed stars that starts first and creates time, but this vault is not the 
world. The world includes other stars and planets, and the beginning of their 
motions coincides with the moment in which time comes into being. However, 
Timaeus remarks that human beings are far from appreciating the perfection 
of the gigantic orrery, being yet unable to measure all relative motions of plan- 
ets and stars as well as their synchronization with the motion of the same of 
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the celestial vault of fixed stars that occurs in the perfect year.!® What emerges 
from the text is the idea that the mirroring and imitation of the paradigm's 
perfection is explicit when the analogy between the universe and the Living 
Thing is before the eyes of observers. Therefore, the perfection of time as the 
image of eternity can be witnessed only through its organa, i.e., the heavenly 
bodies, their motions and beautiful disposition. We are now ready to advance 
the reflection upon the double meaning of time in the dialogue: 
(a)  Itcan bea cyclic unity or a continuum to be divided. 
(b) It can be something susceptible to an operational definition (time 
made objective, measurable). 
Furthermore, in the Timaeus, the present has a double connotation, in that 
past, present, and future are referred to language, namely to the way in which 
we use time as a parameter or scalar to describe the world and its processes, yet 
in reality the unit measure of the eternal truth is the “Now” (nyn) as present- 
ness (Parmenides 152e1-3). Therefore, the Now is different from time; it cannot 
be part of it. I can identify different "Nows" in time, by arbitrarily dividing it, 
but I cannot say that time per se is made of “Nows.” 

The Now is presented as something ontologically different from time, but it 
is also different from the instant (exaiphnes). Thus, whereas the term chronos 
is undoubtedly connoting temporality, the concepts of nyn and exaiphnes per- 
tain to atemporality. Indeed, the notion of nun is different from the present in 
that it is also not a part of time, but it can be eternal present when referring to 
eternity. Purely atemporal is the instant. Plato never portrayed the instant as 
a part or portion of time and clearly distinguished it from the “Now,” whereas 
Aristotle started to conflate the two, exerting a millennial hegemony over this 
deeper way of portraying atemporality. 


18 The main passage supporting my view reads: "Thus and for these reasons day and night 
came into being, the period of the single and most intelligent revolution gone round his 
own circle. The periods of the rest have not been observed by men, save for a few; and 
men have no names for them, nor do they measure one against another by numerical 
reckoning. They barely know that the wanderings of these others are time at all, bewilder- 
ing as they are in number and of surprisingly intricate pattern. None the less it is possible 
to grasp that the perfect number of time (arithmos chronou) fulfils the perfect year at the 
moment when the relative speeds of all the eight revolutions have accomplished their 
courses together and reached their consummation, as measured by the circle of the Same 
and uniformly moving. In this way, then, and for these ends were brought into being all 
those stars that have turnings on their journey through the Heaven; in order that this 
world may be as like as possible to the perfect and intelligible Living Creature, in respect 
of imitating its ever-enduring nature" (Ti. 39c1-e2). 
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6.4 Instantaneity as a Form of Atemporality 


In agreement with Whittaker (1968) and Sattler (2019) I tend to read the 
passage at Timaeus 37c-38c as deeply connected with ideas discussed at 
Parmenides 140e-142a and 151e ff., I want to show that it is precisely by con- 
sidering passages from Parmenides 151e ff. that the contrast between aion and 
chronos becomes perspicuous, and also that the exegesis of Plato's text brings 
us back a far richer view of atemporality. This section focuses on Plato's view of 
the instant (exaiphnes) as presented at Parmenides 156d—157b. In it appears the 
relevant tenet according to which the Being and the Becoming of the One can 
be determined through the transition from one state to another or from affec- 
tions (pathemata) or properties to other affections and properties by means of 
the durationless instant.!? 

Whereas in the Parmenides (155c8—155d4), attention is mainly devoted to 
the implications of temporal relations (present, past, and future) with the One, 
at Parmenides 156d—157b we are dealing with an argument for the justification 
of operating a transition from one predicate to another in time. The grounds 
for this transition are not to be found in something that is in time or suscepti- 
ble to temporal determination. This condition must be found “out of time," in 
the instantaneity. 

The instant is situated in between Being and Becoming and is a necessary 
tool for determining the properties of the One with respect to Being. In my view, 
Plato's arguments point to the fact that there must be some grounds for any 
transition (155e4—156c6), namely a perspective through which we can account 
for any sudden transition or non-local switching from one state to another, as 
well as for the possibility of thinking of opposite predicates within the same 
discourse and without contradiction. Any condition of a transition of the One, 
e.g., from one to many, occurs out of time, in the instant, but in turn the instant 
is the signature of a process of generation or signifies a transition in the physi- 
cal world that occurs in time. Consider the following passage in which Socrates 
introduces the problem: 


'And will the case not be the same in relation to other changes?' "When 
it changes from being to destruction [157a] or from not being to becom- 
ing, does it not pass into an intermediate stage between certain forms of 
motion and rest, so that it neither is nor is not, neither comes into being 
nor is destroyed?’ 


19 For further interpretations of this passage, see Brisson 1970, 389-96 and Brisson 1977. 
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"Yes, so it appears. 

'And on the same principle, when it passes from one to many or from 
many to one, it is neither one nor many, is neither in a process of separa- 
tion norin one of combination. And in passing from like to unlike or from 
unlike to like, it is neither like nor unlike, neither in a process of assimila- 
tion nor in one of dissimilation; [157b] and in passing from small to great 
and to equal and vice versa, it is neither small nor great nor equal, neither 
in a process of increase, nor of diminution, nor of equality’ 

‘Apparently not. 

‘All this, then, would happen to the one, if the one exists.’ 

“Yes, certainly’ 

Parmenides 156e-157b 


According to my reading, Plato’s view of transition as being grounded on 
instantaneity is meant to give a definition of generation (to gignesthai) and 
provide a solid foundation for the notion of coming into being and the genesis 
of new states (Parmenides 156e7—157b5). Thus, in my view, in these passages 
Plato approaches the problem of justifying generation by means of instanta- 
neity, which has a hybrid status: it only explains the possibility and actuality 
of generation, but it does not deal with the specific products of this genera- 
tion. Plato's notion of the instant relies on the notion of the metaxu precisely 
because what justifies a transition cannot define the instant through time, 
whereas the instant signifies the non-place (to atopon) where any generation 
takes place. In this respect it brings with it a sense of absurdity, as famously 
mentioned in the dialogue.2° Among the most interesting properties of the 
instant is non-locality. Indeed, the instant as sudden shift or switch allows us 
to think of the interruption of a process and the conditions under which a new, 
different one may arise at any place or nowhere. Furthermore, given the atem- 
poral character of the instant, understood in terms of a durationless thing, a 
state can pertain to an entity at once, or multiple states as actual possibilities 
can pertain to one and the same entity at once. 

It is only thanks to the temporal dimension or “being in time” of the One 
that we can apply the principles of identity and of the excluded middle, but 
in the instant, they seem not to hold. This is the case when one wants to 
think of two opposite predicates at the same time, e.g., mortal and immortal 


20 Cornelli (2010, 46) stresses the fundamental role of the metaxu in the Philebus: “Per 
Platone & propriamente quello che sta in mezzo cio che si presenta come decisivo per 
la comprensione del mondo. Gli esempi delle lettere dell’alfabeto e della musica non las- 
ciano dubbi sul primato del metaxu al riguardo.” 
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or “in motion” and “at rest,” without contradiction. Plato's view of transition 
will consider opposed concepts, e.g., the pair positive/negative, mortal / 
immortal, by simply enabling the determination of these pairs out of time. 
Furthermore, this view of transition is meant to consider pairs of opposite 
concepts, e.g,, finite/infinite, living/dead, by leaving room for investigating 
intermediate stages of these opposite pairs in the continuum of the sensory 
world. When it is regarded as the result of a continuous process, a transition 
is referring to physical or mental states of the sensory world. The notion of 
the instant is what justifies the transition from one state to another or a sud- 
den change of regime (switch, sudden change of direction of a motion), both 
in the external, physical world and in our bodies (e.g., the transition from 
pleasure to pain). 

The assumption of instantaneity and the durationless is needed to preserve 
the variety of relationships that involve the partaking of the One in other 
Forms, but the ontological grounds for a transition from the world of Forms 
to the physical world passes through an assumption of instantaneity and the 
metaxu. This must occur because, together with the physical world, time is 
generated, in Plato's view, and this generation must follow from something dif- 
ferent to temporality, but different to eternity as well. In this sense there is an 
indirect connection between eternity and spatio-temporal things, mediated by 
the instant. The instant looks like a sort of differentiating function or condition 
for thinking of the transition in the physical (temporal) world and, moreover, 
in continuous terms. However, there can be another type of transition that is 
non-local and defines the way in which change can occur in the One, i.e., how 
its properties can be configured when it partakes of the Being. The instant is 
again the main actor here; it is the condition for this second type of transition. 
Indeed, at the most abstract level of Plato's view of transition, the instant also 
allows him to characterize the inner determinations of the One at once and 
how it partakes of Being and Becoming without contradiction. This hybrid 
notion of transition, however, does not lead to the further determination of 
the properties of the One, but (as in the case of the justification for the tran- 
sition in the physical world) it is simply a condition for it to take place. From 
what has been said so far, one can draw important consequences for the inter- 
pretation of the pre-cosmic state's representation in the Timaeus. In my view, 
only a specific view of transition and its grounding could coherently explain 
the passage from the eternity of the Forms and the sempiternal dimension of 
the soul to the temporal world. Indeed, instantaneity allows the compresence 
of Intellect, Soul, and world in the act of generation. The interaction between 
the three has been portrayed in paradoxical terms by Brisson (2016, 49), but as 
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soon as one admits the role played by instantaneity in grounding any transi- 
tion, difficulties can be overcome?! 


6.5 Instantaneity and the Cosmology in the Timaeus 


Atthis point in the discussion, we can go back to the Timaeus and look at three 
fundamental questions from a fresh perspective. There are at least three con- 
ceptual issues, which are beset by extreme difficulties and represent the sub- 
jects of a vast body of literature, that I would like to discuss in what follows. 
Iam not pretending to resolve every obstacle in this article, but I want to reach 
the goal of showing how the concept of instantaneity offers a stronger and 
more solid interpretation for understanding Plato's cosmology. Difficulties in 
interpreting the Timaeus are associated with (a) the idea of the generation of 
time (Timaeus 37d), (b) the transient character of the chora, and c) the proto- 
temporal dimension in which the demiurgic agency takes place. I suggest that 
one possible way to overcome these difficulties is to consider the role played 
by a specific type of atemporality, i.e., instantaneity. In order to look at the 
problem of the genesis of time, consider the following points. 

According to the passage at Timaeus 37d, the generation of temporality 
presupposes its opposite, i.e., atemporality, and since there is no time unless 
planets are set into motion, there is an intermediate step to consider, which is 
where the transition from eternity to temporality and the proper generation 
of time takes place. This transition is known only indirectly, through symbol 
or metaphor, i.e., the moving image of eternity, but ontologically speaking it 
is made possible thanks to an intermediate stage, the metaxu, in which the 
Demiurge operates according to the Forms of the Same and the Different, the 
laws of numbers and harmonics that shape the world and give it a spherical 
form. These "operations" happen all at once, in the instant. Indeed, only in the 
instant can both identity and difference coexist without contradiction. 


21 See Brisson (2016, 49): “In the Intellect, all knowledge is simultaneous and immediate, 
whereas in the Soul, there is change (metábasis) from one element to another, with the 
reasoning process moving from premise to conclusion. The Intellect is characterized by 
eternity, whereas the Soul is associated with time, which is engendered simultaneously 
with the soul: a paradoxical situation, insofar as like the Intellect, the Soul is an eternal 
reality. The Soul contains in succession and partition all that is found in a simultane- 
ous and compact way in the Intellect, which Plotinus expresses by speaking of “reasons” 
(lógoi) which, in the soul, are equivalent to the Forms." 
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Furthermore, at this stage, motion does not appear. Projections are not 
proper physical motions but geometrical operations that the Demiurge per- 
forms in the metaxu. Only when the complete determination of the structure 
of the fixed stars is ready can the sphere rotate upon itself: it moves and is 
always the same because it does not change place and does so at once. Planets 
and other celestial bodies in its interior start co-moving with respect to both 
each other and the system of fixed stars (the boundary of the sphere), thereby 
effectively generating the flow of time, butalso setting themselves in time, and 
they do so at once. Therefore, there is no doubt that the kind of time described 
in the Timaeus is relational. It has an operational definition because it is used 
to measure the planetary motions, but from a metaphysical perspective, it is 
by no means absolute, being the result of co-moving reference frames, i.e., the 
sphere of fixed stars and the orthogonal plane of planetary orbits.?? 


6.5.1.  Atemporality and Demiurgic Agency: Acting at the Boundary 

This interpretation naturally leads to the third point that represents a con- 
ceptual difficulty in the Timaeus, namely the proto-temporal dimension from 
which the Demiurge's agency exerts its power. Consider the following passage: 


Now it was not, nor can it ever be, permitted that the work of the 
supremely good should be anything but that which is best. Taking 
thought, therefore, he found that, among things that are by nature visi- 
ble, no work that is without intelligence will ever be better than one that 
has intelligence, when each is taken as a whole, and moreover that intel- 
ligence cannot be present in anything apart from soul. In virtue of this 
reasoning, when he framed the universe, he fashioned reason within soul 
and soul within body, to the end that the work he accomplished might 
be by nature as excellent and perfect as possible. This, then, is how we 
must say, according to the likely account, that this world came to be, by 
the god's providence, in very truth a living creature with soul and reason. 
This being premised, we have now to state what follows next: What was 
the living creature in whose likeness he framed the world? We must not 
suppose that it was any creature that ranks only as a species; for no copy 
of that which is incomplete can ever be good. Let us rather say that the 
world is like, above all things, to that Living Creature of which all other 
living creatures, severally and in their families, are parts. 


Timaeus 30a4-c4 


22 Itwould be extremely interesting to explore the idea that the plane of the planetary orbits 
could work as a sort of imaginary time in Plato's cosmology. 
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What is extremely interesting is the proto-temporal and proto-motive func- 
tion of the Demiurge's agency. What Timaeus describes is an agency that 
orders the motion of the world. He is out of time but also in a dimension sus- 
pended from and not only comprehended within eternity, because he must 
look at the eternity as a paradigm and must be out of it to imitate it.?? This 
interpretation is coherent with the idea that the Demiurge cannot act directly 
in the physical world, but only though the World Soul embodying the princi- 
ples that he selected, and the elements that are also contained as shadows in 
the chora. 

The Demiurge must act in some way at the border of the world or from the 
boundary of the sphere, therefore, in the instant, in the metaxu. The proof 
that he cannot directly act upon the physical world is that he has to teach his 
“children” how to perform the mixing of elements (Timaeus 42e—43a). Thus, 
it is often asked, "Where does the Demiurge come from?" or, "Where does the 
Demiurge go after generating the world?" The answer, in my view is: every- 
where and nowhere. He comes from, is, and rests in the metaxu. Therefore, his 
agency is of a special kind: it is an agency able to generate a perfect product, 
i.e., the best of all possible worlds, but one that is temporal, in the sense that 
it has a beginning (it could not be beautiful if infinite with respect to its ori- 
gin, see Timaeus 28a—b) and possesses a measurable duration even if it can 
endure forever. Indeed, there is a powerful religious message emerging from 
this assumption: the world would be finite and subject to death and decompo- 
sition, but it continues, only because the Demiurge acts teleologically in order 
to preserve it. We are given the possibility of being perfectible, and our souls 
the chance to return to our stars (Timaeus 41e), in order to complete the most 
perfect masterpiece of all possible worlds, the only and most beautiful self- 
moving image of life according to the laws of numbers and harmonics: this 
universe. This means that at the end of the cycle of reincarnations, all our souls 
being returned to the pre-assigned star fixed on the celestial vault, each soul 
will be identical with the place (situs) on the spherical surface and will partake 
in the only possible, globally symmetrical motion left to the world: the uni- 
form, circular motion of the three-dimensional sphere of the world. 

Thus, the cosmos will partake in the perfection of eternity, it will still pos- 
sess three-dimensionality, therefore the elements of fire, earth, air, and water 
will constitute its bonds, yet, being different from both eternity and the third 
kind, i.e., the chora, the world will be like an enduring Living Thing, a sort of 
gigantic animal, and it will be in apparent motion only—it will also be at rest, 


23 On the differentiation of the Demiurge from the Paradigm, see Broadie 2012, 27, 243-77. 
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since it will not change its place (situs), being one and the same with the World 
Soul. The demiurgic agency ensures the presence of beauty and eguilibrium in 
the cosmos and his will ensures the world does not perish and lets living beings 
accomplish their cycles of reincarnation (92c; see also 41e). To sum up, the 
Demiurge must be in the metaxu because it is from the atemporal dimension 
that he can design different worlds, e.g., two-dimensional rather than three- 
dimensional (31a; 32a—b) and in order to ensure a mixing of opposites, he must 
act out of eternity, but in the instant, i.e., out of the synchronic beginning of 
planetary motion and time series. 


6.5.2  Plato's Chora and Instantaneity 

I would like now to discuss the consequences of reinterpreting temporality in 
the Timaeus, by showing the relevance of instantaneity for the understand- 
ing of the chora. According to Sallis, the second beginning described in the 
dialogue is made "precisely in order to launch another discourse, a different 
one capable of being extended to that which remained outside Timaeus' first 
discourse" (Sallis 1999, 96). It is, then, for the purpose of completeness that 
Timaeus speaks of fire, air, water, and earth as they were before the generation 
of the heavens, and he appeals to the chora as having a key role in the consti- 
tution of the world. I will not discuss what the chöra is in detail, because this 
would require an entirely new chapter, but I can point out the characteristics 
that are compatible with the idea that the metaxu is playing a fundamental 
role in enabling a transition from the four elements to the sensible world: 


Our new starting-point in describing the universe must, however, be a 
fuller classification than we made before. We then distinguished two 
things; but now a third must be pointed out. For our earlier discourse 
the two were sufficient: one postulated as model, intelligible and always 
unchangingly real; second, a copy of this model, which becomes and is 
visible. A third we did not then distinguish, thinking that the two would 
suffice; but now, it seems, the argument compels us to attempt to bring 
to light and describe a form difficult and obscure. What nature must we, 
then, conceive it to possess and what part does it play? This, more than 
anything else: that it is the Receptacle—as it were, the nurse—of all 
Becoming. 
Timaeus 48e1-49a5 


The status of the chora in the Timaeus is ambiguous, but at the same time 
coherent with the notion of metaxu. The chöra is in between the model and 
the sensible, empirical world insofar as it is in between Being and Becoming. 
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This characteristic of being in motion and at rest at the same time is common 
to both the Receptacle and the World Soul: the chora shakes itself but does not 
change place (situs). A perfect image of this is offered by ancient Greek agri- 
culture and by the image Plato uses, the metaphor of the winnowing basket 
(Timaeus 52e6—7): the basket is shaken to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
thanks to the action of the wind.24 The basket is shaken in a vertical motion, 
up and down, but farmers were always able to pick it up at the same point, 
thereby ensuring equilibrium in system and periodicity. To the chöra we can 
attribute two contrary qualities at once: being in motion and at rest. Again, 
the careful reader will notice that this is the language of instantaneity, at least 
in a Platonic sense. Furthermore, the chora also contains contrary qualities 
that contradict each other. Indeed, it would be impossible to think of contrary 
qualities if not in a temporal series, but in the chora they can coexist. i.e., all 
elements (fire, air, earth, water) embodied by their traces coexist in the chora 
without self-destructing. Moreover, in this way the Receptacle shares its atem- 
poral character with eternity, but it would also be out of it, partly sensible, 
with its oscillatory motion, and therefore able to perform a mixing just like the 
Demiurge: both the chöra and the Demiurge are in the metaxu, they embody 
a form of instantaneous agency that mixes elements and orders the world. In 
both cases, the result is a transition from paradigms to a geometrized and sen- 
sible world. In the case of the demiurgic agency, this is the result of a teleo- 
logical agency and it is accompanied with joy. In the case of the cora, it is 
the purely mechanical shaking that orders the elements, and it is the complex 
interaction of the parts that constitutes the geometry of the whole physical 
world. I shall investigate in another paper the further implications of my read- 
ing on the Receptacle and the demiurgic agency, but I would like to leave the 
reader now with a clearer sense of the relevance of Plato's multifaceted notion 
of atemporality and of instantaneity in particular. 


24 The choice of this metaphor recalls the Eleusinian Mysteries, in which a corn grain was 
shown to the adepts and the ceremony was accompanied by sounds produced by bronzed 
plates, similar to gongs. These products were artisanal artefacts that pertained to the 
mythos of demiurges, see Blakely 2006. I think it is worth mentioning these aspects in 
order to grasp the symbolic import of the chora and Plato's allusion to esoteric wisdom as 
a potentially different way of dealing with fundamental questions. Indeed, the adepts of 
the Great Mysteries did not actively learn the secrets of the cosmos (it was not a matter of 
mathesis), but rather had to learn to feel, pathein, to use emotions that could lead them to 
a different type of wisdom and knowledge. 
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6.6 Closing Remarks 


In this contribution, I emphasized how time is not fundamental but code- 
rivative, together with the world's structure, from the combination of both 
the circular motion of the sphere where the fixed stars rest and the vari- 
able motion of the orthogonal plane of planetary orbits. Time, together 
with space, is identified as the only possible means of measuring this 
three-dimensional world and in its essential definition, time is something 
that presupposes the existence of the perfection or the paradigm that it 
imitates, i.e., eternity. Furthermore, I have shown how time is portrayed as 
something that apparently flows as a fixed unit throughout all of number 
series. However, as shown in sections 6.2-6.3, a clearer account of tempo- 
rality emerges once we focus on its opposite, atemporality. We can certainly 
appreciate the fact that Plato's concept of atemporality is in turn far richer 
than normally expected. Indeed, eternity is atemporal, like the instant, but, 
just like time, it seems to have a peculiar metron. This is something that can- 
not hold for the instant. The measure of the Being and eternity is the “Now,” 
an unbounded presentness. The "Now" is not a dimension of the physical 
world, because it is out of the time series, which in turn imitates eternity 
and has unit measures to distinguish its parts. The instant, on the contrary, 
cannot be divided and cannot be measured. The latter constitutes a specific 
form of atemporality that makes generation possible and thinkable with- 
out contradiction. If the Demiurge and the chöra are two fundamental pil- 
lars guaranteeing the dynamics of the constituents of the world, they also 
enable the transition from sempiternity to the sensible world. Albeit in dif- 
ferent ways, they nevertheless share this very specific form of atemporality 
and "inhabit" the metaxu. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Is the Prime Mover a Soul? 


A Critique of a Platonic Thesis in Physics VIII 


Alberto Ross 


74 Introduction 


The aim of this chapter is to reconstruct the Aristotelian reception and cri- 
tique of a thesis that can be described as Platonic. When Aristotle proves the 
existence of a Prime Mover in Physics v111, he also explains its properties and 
its relationship with the physical world. He explores, for example, whether the 
Prime Mover has magnitude, motion or potence. However, he concludes that 
it is not the case, because the first principle of motion must be immaterial and 
absolutely immobile. This description is introduced to explain the continuity 
and eternity of change, so the Prime Mover must not undergo any movement 
at all, not even of an accidental kind (kata symbebekos). This implies that the 
first cause of motion should be different from other kinds of principles of 
change, such as souls, which are immobile and immaterial movers, but which 
undergo accidental motion. This is the case because souls are related to bodies, 
which are capable of motion. 

In the current chapter, I will try to prove that Aristotle's clarification of this 
point in Physics v111 could be interpreted as an answer to Plato or to a Platonic 
interlocutor, and as a reaction against the identification of the main cause of 
motion with a cosmic soul. Aristotle does not mention an interlocutor explic- 
itly in these passages of Physics vin, but I will try to show that he had in mind 
the position defended by Plato in Laws x and the Timaeus, according to which 
the cosmos is an animal composed of body and soul, and that this soul is a kind 
of first principle for nature and change. 

The present discussion is relevant for the study of the history of Platonism 
and its reception, but also rests on considerations that are both intrinsic and 
extrinsic to Physics vi1t. First of all, because this critique plays an important 
role in the argument of Aristotle's text. It is not easy to understand his posi- 
tion in Physics vi without attending to the details of his description of the 
nature of the Prime Mover and the criticism referred to above. Furthermore, it 
is well known that, according to the traditional interpretation of Metaphysics 
x11, the Unmoved Mover moves the first heaven directly and causes movement 
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eternally because it is an object of love or desire. The activity of this principle 
is thinking, and the movement of the first sphere is precisely the imitation 
of this activity! However, this interpretation of Aristotelian theory has been 
discussed in recent years, and the debate surrounding it has given rise to a 
complete revision of other aspects of the theory, resulting in new and different 
interpretations.? Indeed, some of them suggest that the Prime Mover could be 
a kind of cosmic soul or formal cause for the first sphere. However, if the inter- 
pretation I am proposing here is correct, it would imply that the identification 
of the Prime Unmoved Mover with a soul is not appropriate for understand- 
ing these passages, because Aristotle himself would be trying to dismiss this 
possibility. 

The position defended in Physics viri gradually introduces the consid- 
eration of an absolutely unmoved Prime Mover. To explain this thesis, I will 
explore and reconstruct the Aristotelian doctrine via the following steps. First, 
I will present the position presumably criticized by Aristotle in Physics VIII, 
namely the non-literal interpretation of the Timaeus and the doctrine of Laws 
x. Second, I will reconstruct Aristotle's argument by which he claims that there 
cannot be an infinite series of movers and moved objects and that there must 
be a Prime Mover. Finally, I will present the Aristotelian arguments that the 
Prime Mover should be absolutely unmoved. In the first steps of the argument, 
Aristotle leaves open the possibility that the principle in question sets itself in 
motion, but he ultimately settles on postulating an absolutely unmoved princi- 
ple i.e., a Prime Mover that does not undergo any movement at all, not even of 
an accidental kind. I will present an explanation of how Aristotle reaches these 
conclusions and their implications for our discussion. 

If the present interpretation of Physics vin is correct, there would be at 
least two important differences between Plato and Aristotle. On the one hand, 
while there is a single cosmic soul for Plato that moves the world-animal in a 
circular motion, for Aristotle, this explanation would imply that many souls 
are required for moving the heavens.? On the other hand, as I will try to prove, 
while the Platonic cosmic soul is the first principle of motion for the heavens, 
according to the non-literal interpretation of Timaeus, this would not be the 


1 See Ross 1924, cxxx; Reale 1968, 588; Elders 1972, 35-43; Menn 1992, 570—73; Natali 1997, 105- 
23; Boeri 1999, 71-77; Sedley 2000, 327-36; Sharples 2002, 1-40; Botter 2005, 191-95; Rashed 
2011, 134-40; Gourinat 2012, 201-14; Laks 2013, 14-22; Baghdassarian 2015, 161-96; Ross 2016, 
208-27. 

2 See Broadie 1993, 375-411; Judson 1994, 155-71; Kosman 1994, 135-53; Berti 2000, 181-206; 
Bradshaw 2001, 1-22; Stevens 2011, 125-37. 

3 See DC 285a27-31; and Met. 1073a14-1076a4. 
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case for Aristotle, who introduces a different and separate Unmoved Mover. 
A cosmic soul would not be a good candidate for explaining the continuity and 
the eternity of change, according to Aristotle. 


7.2 God and the Divine in Plato 


Physics v1i1 rejects the thesis according to which the main cause for eternal 
change is an Unmoved Mover with accidental motion, i.e., a soul in Aristotelian 
terms. However, Aristotle does not identify his opponent in this book, so it is 
necessary to reconstruct the position he is criticizing. I will try to clarify this 
target by summarizing the way in which Plato introduces the existence of a 
cosmic soul in the Timaeus. I will also present in this section an outline of the 
argument about the notion of god in Laws x. The reconstruction of both argu- 
ments is crucial for clarifying the position criticized in Physics VIII. 

The Timaeus opens a discussion about the origins of the cosmos in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Has it always existed? Was there no origin from which it came to 
be? Ordidit cometo be and take its start from some origin?" (Timaeus 28b6—7).* 
The Platonic cosmology is introduced as a kind of cosmogony in accordance 
with most of the Presocratic philosophers, and attending to a shared concep- 
tion of physis as origins, development, and current state. In order to solve the 
aforementioned dilemma about the origin of the cosmos, Plato claims the fol- 
lowing: “It has come to be. For it is both visible and tangible and it has a body— 
and all things of that kind are perceptible. And, as we have shown, perceptible 
things are grasped by opinion, which involves sense perception. As such, they 
are things that come to be, things that are generated" (Timaeus 28b7—c2). The 
structure of this first argument, presented to establish the Platonic position on 
this topic, is very clear and can be logically reconstructed as follows: 

1 Everything that is sensible (that can be seen and touched) and has a body 
is a thing that has become and can be generated. 

2. The cosmos is sensible and has a body. 

3. Therefore, the cosmos is a thing that has become and can be generated 
(from 1 and 2). 

This argument proceeds from a generalization about the nature of bodies and 

sensible things, namely that all of them are generated. Given that assumption, 

and since Plato identifies the cosmos as a body, he infers that the cosmos must 

be generated. Obviously, Plato knows that the human intellect has not had a 


4 Inthis chapter I quote the translation of Zeyl, with slight modifications. 
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complete experience of the cosmos and its history, but our personal experi- 
ence is enough, according to him, to describe it as something corporeal. Once 
this point has been established, the second stage of the argument continues as 
follows: “Further, we maintain that, necessarily, that which comes to be must 
come to be by the agency of some cause. Now to find the maker and father of 
this universe is hard enough, and even if I succeeded, to declare him to every- 
one is impossible" (Timaeus 28c2—5). In this passage, Plato adds a new premise 
that leads to a new inference and to a new consideration about the limits of 
his doctrine: 

4. Everything that becomes must become by the agency of some cause. 

5. Therefore, the cosmos must become by the agency of some cause (from 3 

and 4). 

In this argument, Plato introduces the principle of causality to demonstrate the 
need for a universal cause of the cosmos (ie. the Demiurge). If the cosmos is 
something generated, there should be a cause of this generation (because nothing 
comes from nothing). Having established this conclusion, he observes the diffi- 
culty of finding the cosmic cause and the impossibility of communicating it to all 
mankind. This is a very important remark when it comes to defining the episte- 
mological limits of Platonic physics or cosmology: we can aspire only to a proba- 
ble discourse about the cosmos, and we should not look for any kind of certainty. 

The Platonic explanation of the origin of the cosmos continues by identify- 
ing the creator's motive: *He was good, and one who is good can never become 
jealous of anything. And so, being free of jealousy, he wanted everything to 
become as much like himself as was possible" (Timaeus 29e1-3). According to 
Plato, god, who is responsible for the creation of an ordered world, desired its 
existence, because he has a kind of generosity that leaves no space for jealousy. 
So, desiring that all things should be good and perfect insofar as it is possi- 
ble, this god took over all that was in discordant and disorderly motion and 
brought it from disorder into order, because this was better in every way. The 
result of this action was a particular being composed of body and soul. 

The god designed the cosmos, and he fashioned reason within soul and soul 
within body, to the end that the work he accomplished might be, by nature, as 
excellent and perfect as possible." The dialogue establishes that this cosmos 
is an image of an intelligible model and that it is an animal endowed with 
soul and body. In fact, it is a single, visible animal.8 On the one hand, its body 


See Ti. 29d1-3. 
See Ti. 30a. 
See Ti. 3ob. 
See Ti. 30d. 
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is harmonically constituted by the four elements,? and the physical cohesion 
of the whole cosmos is effected by the divine Demiurge through the action 
of four basic elements." Furthermore, it is unique and complete, free from 
ageing and sickness," spherical so as to contain all figures, without external 
senses,5 self-sufficient and with circular motion,19 and linked to the cosmic 
soul.5 On the other hand, Plato points out that soul was created before the 
body;6 rules over it," is composed,!? is in harmony with the body,!9 is extended 
by the Demiurge from the center of the body,29 and has a double relationship, 
with the corporeal and with ideas.?! This description of the universe as a liv- 
ing being or an animal composed of body and soul was not unfamiliar in the 
ancient world, but present throughout antiquity, although it contained origi- 
nal inputs from different proposals. 

Having established this description of the cosmos, Plato points out that 
when the father of the universe saw his creation in motion and alive, he rejoiced 
and, being well pleased, took it upon himself to make it yet more like its pat- 
tern.?? But, given that it was impossible to confer eternity in full completeness 
on the generated thing, the god made a moving likeness of eternity: time, an 
everlasting likeness that moves according to number.” This part of the discus- 
sion is relevant because it introduces an exegetical criterion for interpreting 
the dialogue. Plato argues that there were no days and nights, months, or years 
before heaven came into being.?^ This was so because these are parts of time, 
and because “was” and "shall be" are Forms of time that have come into being. 
It is thus a mistake to transfer them unthinkingly to the eternal being. If this is 
correct, the literal interpretation of the dialogue would not be the most appro- 
priate one, and several questions arise as a result.25 One of the most important 


9 See Ti, 32c. 

10  SeeTi.32c-33a. 
11 See Ti 33b. 

12 See Ti. 33b. 

13 See Ti. 33c. 

14 See Ti. 34a. 

15 See Ti. 34b. 

16 See Ti. 34b-c. 
17 See Ti. 35a. 

18 See Ti. 35a-36d. 
19 See Ti 36e. 

20 See Ti 36e. 

21 See Ti. 37a-c. 
22 See Ti. 37c. 

23 See Ti. 37d. 

24 See Ti. 37e. 

25 Fora detailed discussion of this topic, see chapters 2 to 4 in this volume. 
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issues concerns the status of the principle of the cosmos as presented by Plato 
at the beginning of the Timaeus.2 It can be identified with a separate intellect, 
regarded as a symbol of the realm of ideas, or even identified with the cosmic 
soul.27 If we read the Timaeus literally, we find two principles of motion: the 
god who brings about the universe and the universe itself as a god. The creator- 
god, whom Plato calls the Demiurge, is an eternal god. He is responsible for 
the coming into being and the continuous existence of the universe, which is 
simply a never-ending god. However, it is possible to essay a non-literal inter- 
pretation of these passages, following the indications of Plato. 

We must remember that in Laws x, Plato discusses the problem of impi- 
ety and tries to refute the position of those who reject the existence of the 
gods. In these passages, his strategy is to show the priority of the soul with 
respect to the body. Plato identifies the philosophers of nature as interlocu- 
tors because they argue that all things that have been born are products of 
nature, whereas other things may be products of art or chance? As far as the 
gods are concerned, Plato maintains that philosophers of nature would define 
them as products of art,29 a view that has several implications.39 In his view, 
the cause of philosophical atheism is a misunderstanding of the nature of the 
soul, concerning in particular its nature and its priority with respect to the four 
elements.?! The soul is the movement that can move itself. It is a kind of first 
mover that dominates the heavens and the earth. If we analyze this strategy 
in connection with the corollary of the Timaeus about time, it is reasonable to 
defend the claim that the first principle of nature for Plato is a kind of cosmic 
soul. In Laws x, he does not refer to the Demiurge to criticize atheism, but to 
the priority of the soul. This is of interest for our present purposes, because 
if this is the case, the Platonic position—namely, the description of the god 
in Laws x and the non-literal interpretation of the Timaeus—could be what 
Aristotle had in mind in the refutation he undertakes in Physics vir. I describe 
this position as “Platonic,” because Aristotle himself refers to Plato and the lit- 
eral interpretation of the Timaeus at the beginning of Physics v111.?? In order to 
clarify this point, in the next section, I shall present Aristotle's criticism of the 
thesis according to which a soul is the first cause of eternal motion. 


26 See Carone 2005. 

27 See chapter 2 in this volume. 
28 See Laws x, 888e-889a. 

29 See Laws x, 889e. 

30  Seelawsx,890a. 

31 See Laws x, 891e-892c. 

32 See Arist., Ph. 251b10-19. 
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7.3 The Need for a Prime Mover in Physics V111.5 


Aristotle postulates an absolute Unmoved Mover in Physics vi11. His path to that 
conclusion follows several steps, the first of which is pointing out the necessity 
of a first principle for all change. In this context, Physics VI1.1 and VIII.5 con- 
tain the main arguments that prove the need for a Prime Mover. Looking at the 
arguments set forth in both books, we find that the general argument is the 
same, although the justification for one of the fundamental premises seems to 
differ?? The demonstration in both passages runs as follows:3* 
1.  lfeverything that moves is moved by something, the series of movers and 

things moved must be either finite or infinite. 

Everything that moves is moved by something. 

The series mover-things moved must be either finite or infinite (from 1 

and 2). 
4. o The series mover-things moved cannot be infinite. 
5.  Theseries mover-things moved is finite, i. e. there must be a Prime Mover 

(from 3 and 4). 
The structure of the argument is simple. Since everything that moves is moved 
by something, the question then arises as to whether that which produces the 
change at a given moment was itself set in motion by something else. In the 
case of an affirmative answer, the former question could be repeated, making 
it necessary to discuss whether the series of movers and things moved is finite 
or infinite. In both texts, the argument that aims to prove the impossibility of 
an infinite causal series takes the form of a reductio ad absurdum, although 
the illogical consequences obtained from each argument are different. On the 
one hand, Aristotle infers at v11.1 that the hypothesis of an infinite series of 
movers and things moved would yield as a conclusion the existence of infinite 
change in a finite period of time.35 On the other hand, his argument at VIII.5 
results in a state where, given an infinite number of things, none is the first.36 
In both cases, these consequences lead Aristotle to discard the possibility of 
an infinite causal series and to affirm the need for a Prime Mover, and he con- 
cludes that there must be some first mover that is not itself moved by anything 
else.?? Even if these passages introduce the necessity of a Prime Mover, they do 


33  Onthis discussion, see Ross 1936, gg; Wardy 1990, 89; Graham 1999, 90-91; and Ross 2007, 
122-138. 

34 See Arist., Ph. 242a49—54 and 256a14-19. 

35 See Ph. 242b69-70. 

36 See Ph. 256a18-19. 

37 See Ph. 256a13-17. 
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not yet show the need for an absolute Unmoved Mover. The subseguent steps 
at Physics v111.5 and 6 are introduced to clarify the nature of this principle, and 
to explain not only why things change but also why they do so eternally. 

Once Aristotle has postulated a Prime Mover, he aims to show at Physics vm.5 
that (i) it is not necessary to be moved in order to cause motion and (ii) that it 
is impossible to move eternally and to undergo accidental motion? Aristotle 
describes this argument as another way of arriving at the same conclusions men- 
tioned in the previous section.?? These remarks will be important in order to 
prove that being in motion is not a necessary condition for causing motion. The 
first argument for proving his thesis runs as follows: 


Now if the mover is moved not accidentally but necessarily—so that, if it 
were not in motion, it would not move anything—then the mover, insofar 
as it is moved, must be moved either with the same kind of motion, or with a 
different kind—either that which is heating, I mean, is itself becoming hot, 
that which is making healthy is becoming healthy, and that which is causing 
locomotion is in process of locomotion, or else that which is making healthy 
is in process of locomotion, and that which is causing locomotion is in pro- 
cess of increase. But it is evident that this is impossible. 
Physics 256b27-34*° 


The new argument contained in this passage can be reconstructed in the fol- 

lowing terms: 

1. If the mover is necessarily moved to cause motion, then either (i) it is 
moved according to the same kind of motion that it causes or (ii) it is 
moved according to some other kind of motion. 

The conditional explores two cases. On the one hand, there is a symmetrical 

relationship between agent and patient, that is to say, whatever heats would 

have to be heated in order to heat, or whatever produces good health would 
have to be made healthy to cause motion. On the other hand, Aristotle initiates 
an asymmetrical relationship between mover and things moved, that is to say, 
that which makes healthy would be moved and that which produces move- 
ment would be increased in order to move. Aristotle disregards both cases to 
deny that the mover must necessarily be moved and that it moves by virtue of 
that necessity. He rejects the first option by means ofthe following argument:*! 


38 See Ross 2007, 138-148. 

39 See Ph. 256b3-4. 

40 Inthis chapter I quote the translation of Ross (1936), with slight modifications. 
41 See Ph. 257a1-3. 
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2.  If(i) the mover is moved according to the same kind of motion that it 
causes, then to teach a proposition of geometry is the same as to learn it 
(or one who effects the act of throwing in the same way would have to be 
identified with the object thrown). 

Aristotle remarks that we must apply the argument to the very lowest species 
into which motion can be divided.^? According to this argument, a geometry 
professor, who in this context functions like a mover, would in turn be moved 
by the same movement that he produces. That is to say, when teaching geom- 
etry, he would himself be taught on the same subject and in exactly the same 
way, which is absurd. The second option of the consequent is also rejected, by 
means of the addition of the following premises:*? 

3.  Ifthe mover is moved by another kind of motion, then what produces a 
displacement is increased, what makes a particular object grow is altered 
by some other thing, and what brings about the alteration of this other 
object is set in motion with a different motion. 

4. o If this were the case, the process must stop at some point (for the kinds 
of motion are finite in number). 

5.  lfthe process stops, the series of motions must be able to be repeated 
again and again. 

6. Repeating the series again and again is the same as directly saying that 
what produces a displacement is displaced or that he who teaches is 
being taught. 

The second option thus ultimately arrives at the same absurd consequence 

as the first. The justification of conditional (6) is, in effect, that not only is the 

moved set in motion by the preceding or immediate mover, but that the pre- 
ceding mover is also moved, and to a greater degree, by the first among the 
movers.^^ Once again, it would appear that he who teaches is learning, when of 
necessity he who teaches has knowledge and he who learns does not. Likewise, 
it would seem absurd that, in effect, one who has the capacity to be altered 
necessarily has the capacity to be enlarged, and so on.*5 

These arguments lead to the conclusion that it is not necessary to be 
moved in order to move. This observation leads to the following alterna- 
tive: "Consequently the first thing that is in motion will derive its motion either 
from something that is at rest or from itself" (Physics 257a26—27). Up to this 
point, itis clear that there must be a Prime Mover that is not moved by anything 


42 See Ph. 256b34-257a1. 
43 See Ph, 2572134. 

44 See Ph, 257a10-12. 

45 See Ph, 257a24-25. 
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else. This conclusion opens the discussion to other guestions. Aristotle's char- 
acterization of the aforementioned principle is still incomplete, because he is 
still unable to give an explanation of the eternal nature of change in the strict 
sense, as we shall now see. 


7.4 Is Aristotle's Prime Mover a Soul? 


Once he has introduced the need for a mover that is not moved by another, 
Aristotle proceeds to postulate an absolutely unmoved principle, i.e., a Prime 
Mover that must not undergo any movement at all, not even of an acciden- 
tal sort. This principle would be different from other principles of movement, 
e.g., souls, which are immobile and immaterial movers, but undergo accidental 
motion (kata symbebekos).^9 At Physics v111.5, we find the first indication of 
the Prime Mover in the following passage: 


If, then, it is an accidental attribute, it is not necessary that that which 
causes motion should be moved; and if this is so, it is clear that there 
may be a time when nothing that exists is in motion, since the accidental 
is not necessary but contingent. Now if we assume something possible, 
nothing impossible will follow (though something false may). But the 
non-existence of motion is an impossibility; for we have shown above 
that there must always be motion. 
Physics 256b7-9 


According to these lines, if the Prime Mover experiences motion, even in an 
accidental way—as happens, for example, in the case of a living being's soul— 
it is possible that the movement is not eternal. Aristotle does not mention an 
interlocutor explicitly in these passages, but the point of discussion is clear. 
The conditional is justified by the idea that the accidental is not necessary 
but rather contingent—in other words, it does not have to exist. If the Prime 
Mover is not free of potential elements, it cannot account for the eternity of 
change. The souls are not bodies, but they are Forms of bodies. Actually, in 
this context, it is worth noting that Aristotle introduces a positive mention of 
Anaxagoras in Physics v111, which seems to support a non-immanent reading 
regarding the Prime Mover. Aristotle regards Anaxagoras' manner of expres- 
sion favorably, according to which the Intellect is what produces movement, 


46 See Boeri 2003 and Ross 2010. 
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being itself impassive and unmixed, which permits it to move and to govern.*” 
This makes it much more reasonable to suppose that we are dealing with a 
transcendent principle and not with a soul in the strict sense.*® 

Along similar lines, Physics v111.6 sets out to prove that the Prime Mover 
must be absolutely immobile. Aristotle seeks to rule out the possibility that the 
Prime Mover undergoes movement even in an accidental sense.*9 In his com- 
mentary on these lines, Simplicius points out that the addition of *unmoved" 
is not a repetition with respect to VIl1.5 but means “in fact entirely unmoved” 
(teleos akineton), such that it participates neither in the change involved in 
generation and perishing nor in that which is involved in accidental motion.°° 
Evidently this claim is made for the purpose of explaining the eternity of 
change. Aristotle analyzes two possible candidates to account for the eternal 
nature of change: first, the totality of souls as immobile principles, and second, 
an Unmoved Mover capable of experiencing accidental motion, i. e., a soul. In 
the end, he rejects both options. 

The argument with which Aristotle rejects the possibility that a set of souls 
could account for the eternity of change starts in the following passage: 


Let us suppose, if you will, that in the case of certain things it is possi- 
ble for them at different times to be and not to be, without any process 
of becoming and perishing (in fact it would seem to be necessary, if a 
thing that has not parts at one time is and at another time is not, that 
any such thing should without undergoing any change at one time be 
and at another time not be). And let us further suppose it possible that 
some principles that are unmoved but capable of imparting motion at 
one time are and at another time are not. 
Physics 258b16—22 


In this text, Aristotle had in mind a set of souls with the following charac- 
teristics: (1) they can exist at one moment and not exist at another moment, 
without generation or corruption; (ii) they lack parts; and (iii) they produce 
motion.?! Now, it appears that entities with these characteristics are incapable 
of accounting for the eternal and continual process of generation and corrup- 
tion, because there mustbe something that causes things that move themselves 


47 See Ph. 256b20-27. 

48 See Boeri 2003, 218. 

49 See PA, 258b10-u. 

50 See Simplicius, In Phys. 1251,4—6. 
51 See Simplicius, In Phys. 1251, 26ff. 
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to be at one time and not to be at another.5? Every soul in particular explains 
why the associated living individual moves, but this does not explain eternal 
succession. Souls do not exist forever, and thus, they cannot be the cause of 
the generation of certain things and not others, nor can they be causes of the 
fact that this process takes place without interruption.?? If the process of being 
and not being is continuous, its cause must also be so, since there must be an 
affinity between the cause and the thing caused. 

These immobile movers cannot be the cause of the eternal and the con- 
tinuous, whether taken individually or in a successive series. Souls taken as a 
whole do not exist simultaneously but rather only in succession, and thus the 
continuity of the process cannot be explained on that basis.5* The conclusion, 
deduced from the initial supposition, is that there has to be something that 
comprehends them all (the unmoved movers that perish), and that this causes 
the motion of the movers, while they are the causes of the motion of other 
things.59 Then, given that motion is eternal, the argument concludes as fol- 
lows: “the first mover will be eternal also (if there is just one); if there are more 
than one, there will be a plurality of such eternal movers" (Physics 259a6—8). 
In support of the existence of one sole mover, Aristotle gives at least two argu- 
ments. One of them appeals to a kind of principle of explanatory economy to 
establish that conclusion.56 He points out that we ought to suppose that there 
is one rather than many, and a finite rather than an infinite number. If the 
consequences of either assumption are the same, we should always assume 
that things are finite rather than infinite in number. Regarding this conclusion, 
Graham points out that for Aristotle, following Plato, the world is organized for 
the best, although the cause of that is different in every case.58 

Having stated that the principle of motion is one mover, Aristotle then offers 
other ways to justify the postulation of an absolute Unmoved Mover? A new 
argument appears in the following passage: 


So the necessity that there should be motion continuously requires that 
there should be a first mover that is unmoved even accidentally, if, as we 


52 See Ph. 258b23-24. 

53 See Ph. 258b26-29. 

54 See Ph. 258b29-32. 

55 See PA. 258b32-259a6. 
56 See Graham 1999, 108. 
57 See Ph. 259a8-13. 

58 See Graham 1999, 108. 
59 SeePh.259a20-22. 
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have said, there is to be in the world of things an unceasing and undying 
motion, and the world is to remain self-contained and within the same 
limits; for if the principle is permanent, the universe must also be perma- 
nent, since it is continuous with the principle. 

Physics 259b20—28 


The argument presented in this passage could be formulated as follows: 

1 Oo The Prime Mover is (a) immobile but undergoes accidental motion or is 
(b) absolutely immobile. 

2. If the Prime Mover is immobile but undergoes accidental motion, it 
cannot produce an eternal movement (continuous, incessant, and 
immortal). 

3. Movement is eternal (according to Physics villa and VIII.2). 

4. Therefore, the Prime Mover cannot be immobile and undergo accidental 
motion (from 2 and 3). 

5. Hence, the Prime Mover is absolutely immobile (from 1 and 4). 

The central part of this argument is implication (2). Why, if the Prime Mover 

were immobile but experienced accidental motion, could it not produce a con- 

tinuous motion? Aristotle justifies his position by examining the movement 
of animals, which are self-moving beings whose movement is produced by an 
immobile Prime Mover, namely the soul. These beings, Aristotle argues, move 
themselves in terms of locomotion, but they also experience other natural 
movements that they do not effect by themselves, such as growth, shrinking, 
and respiration, even when in repose.®° The cause of these kinds of movement 
is, according to Aristotle, the environment and many things that enter into the 
animal. In some cases, the cause is nourishment: when it is being digested, ani- 
mals sleep, and when it is being distributed, they awake and move themselves, 
the first principle of this motion being thus originally derived from outside.5! 
From this conclusion, he infers the following: 


Therefore animals are not always in continuous motion by their own 
agency; it is something else that moves them, itself being in motion and 
changing as it comes into relation with each several thing that moves 
itself. (Moreover in all these things the first mover and cause of their self- 
motion is itself moved by itself, though in an accidental sense; that is to 


60  SeePh.259b6-n. 
61 See Ph. 259b 12-14. 
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say, the body changes its place, so that that which is in the body changes 
its place also and moves itself by leverage). 
Physics 259b14-20 


This argument is interesting in that it is presented as a case in which the causal 
power of the soul, as Prime Mover, is affected and therefore cannot cause con- 
tinuous movement, thus showing that a soul cannot be the ultimate expla- 
nation for the eternity of change.9? The Prime Mover in the case of animals 
is the soul, and the body would be a kind of tool for the agency of the soul.53 
Here, Aristotle does not mention an opponent, but we have seen that such a 
position is defended by Plato, at least according to the non-literal interpreta- 
tion mentioned above.5* A cosmic soul cannot be the cause of the eternity of 
change because if a principle of motion belongs to the class of unmoved things 
that move themselves accidentally, it cannot cause continuous motion.® As 
Simplicius remarks in his commentary on this passage, Aristotle does not 
believe that being moved accidentally is one thing when applied to mortal ani- 
mals and quite another thing when it is caused by something else.6© In this 
case, the study of terrestrial animals and how their souls move their bodies 
helps us to grasp the mode of self-movement of the heavenly bodies, by anal- 
ogy and extension. 


7.5 Final Remarks: The Absolute Immobility of the Prime Mover 


The possibility of identifying the Prime Mover with a soul would be a more 
economical theory than that which follows from the present interpretation 
of Physics vin. However, Aristotle explicitly argues, as we have seen, that the 
Prime Mover cannot undergo accidental movement— contrary to the case of 
souls in the context of Aristotelian philosophy. Obviously, the defenders of 
the thesis according to which the Prime Mover is a kind of cosmic soul or for- 
mal cause could emphasize some aspects of the Platonic position in order to 
achieve their purpose.5? For example, it can be argued that the cosmic soul is 


62 o See Ross 1936, 702-8; Boeri 2003, 232-36. 

63 See Graham 1999, 11. 
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a peculiar case of formal cause that lacks, properly speaking, a surrounding 
medium toward which it could move or that could affect it.5 The body in which 
it finds itself cannot transport itself to another place. Hence, it could neither 
undergo movement accidentally nor find itself affected by the influence of the 
medium surrounding it. However, Aristotle clearly says that the Prime Mover 
is separate and unmixed. If we attend to the definition at De anima 11.1, a soul 
must enter into a composition with a body as the first act of a body.® Thus, the 
Prime Mover cannot be a soul. Furthermore, the identification of the Prime 
Mover with a cosmic soul is also problematic because, according to Physics 
VIII, animals move only with a particular kind of motion (locomotion), but 
there are other kinds that take place within the animal. These motions prevent 
a continuous locomotion.”° Thus, according to Aristotle’s argument in Physics 
vill, even the case of a heaven with no surrounding medium would not be 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that the soul is the ultimate explanation of 
the motion. 

In summary, if the present interpretation of Physics VIII is correct, we 
might read the arguments of Aristotle as a reaction against Plato or against 
the arguments of the Timaeus and Laws x. There would be good reasons for 
declining to identify the Prime Mover with a soul and thereby rejecting the 
interpretation of Aristotelian theology that refers back to a kind of cosmic soul 
as the first principle of change. While the Platonic cosmic soul would be the 
first principle of motion for heavens in Aristotelian terms, this would not be 
the case in Physics virt, where Aristotle introduces a different and separate 
Unmoved Mover. In fact, as I have tried to prove, Aristotle thinks that a cosmic 
soul as a first cause cannot cause and explain the continuity and eternity of 
change. The need for a Prime, Unmoved Mover in Physics v111 does not hinge 
upon the simple existence of motion, but rather on its continuous and eternal 
nature. Aristotle's argumentation points toward a principle of nature such that 
the possibility of its ceasing to move would be inadmissible. The Prime Mover 
should be absolutely unmoved. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Stoic Cosmic Intelligence and Its Platonic 
Background 


Ricardo Salles 


In what follows, I offer a tentative classification, divided into three distinct 
families, of the proofs that the Stoics designed to show that the cosmos—the 
geocentric system composed by earth, sun, moon, planets and fixed stars, and 
the laws that govern their motion—is rational (logikon) or intelligent (noeron). 
All three agree that the cosmos is intelligent in the strong sense that it has the 
capacity for thinking. There is also a fourth family that I shall not discuss in this 
chapter and that I must set aside at the outset. It concurs with the other three 
in the conclusion that the cosmos is intelligent, but, in contrast with them, its 
main recourse is to the identity between god and cosmos. Actually, in Stoicism 
there are three senses of the term “cosmos” (kosmos): (i) the geocentric system 
above mentioned, (ii) the ungenerated and indestructible cause of this order 
and its periodical destruction, namely, god, and (iii) the conjunction of (ii) and 
(iii). It would follow from (ii) —the identity between god and cosmos—that 
the cosmos is intelligent because god itself is intelligent. The thesis that the 
cosmos is intelligent, given this identity, rests ultimately on the Stoic proofs for 
the existence of god itself as an intelligent being.! 

The three families of “non-identity” proofs, which are the focus of the pres- 
ent chapter, are the following. The first one—F,— goes back to the Timaeus 
and rests on a teleological conception of human intelligence, which exists for 
the contemplation of the cosmos: it is teleological in the specific sense that 
its purpose in the cosmos is to carry out this particular function. This family 
differs from the others—F, and F4— because these argue for the intelligence 
of the cosmos from an account of the origin of human intelligence, i.e., of how 
human intelligence came into being at the zoogony, when humankind was cre- 
ated. F, and F, are both related to a Platonic proof for the intelligence of the 
cosmos in the Philebus and a similar proof in Xenophon. But F, and F, also 
differ sharply from one another on the question of exactly how human intel- 
ligence is transmitted to us from its origin. The three families pose exegetical 


1 These proofs are studied in Dragona-Monachou 1976, Sedley 2005, and Meijer 2007. 
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and philosophical difficulties that they leave unresolved. I shall offer some 
examples as we proceed. However, my ultimate purpose here is not to clear 
up these difficulties, a task that I have tried to achieve in a series of recent 
articles? but to supply an overall view of the three families and their Platonic 
background, which has not yet been provided in recent Stoic scholarship.? 

In section 8.1, I deal with F, and F,, and establish that they do differ from one 
another according to the contrast I mentioned above: between holding that 
the cosmos is intelligent because we exist for the sake of its contemplation, 
and holding that it is intelligent because it is the origin of our intelligence. In 
section 8.2, I bring forth the Platonic antecedents of these two families, and in 
section 8.3 I present the difference between F, and F4. Although both F, and F3 
argue that the cosmos is intelligent because it is the origin of our intelligence, 
the account they give of how our intelligence proceeds from its origin is quite 
different. 


8.1 The Teleological Basis of F1 and the Biological Basis of F2 


The basic-argument structure of F, is the following: given that (a,) the intelli- 
gent is superior to (kreitton) the non-intelligent, and (b,) nothing is superior to 
the cosmos, it follows that (c,) the cosmos is intelligent. The two premises of 
the basic-argument structure of F, are deeply grounded in Stoic teleology. This 
is not the place to undertake a detailed analysis of this theory and, although 
there are numerous sources that report it, I shall focus only on two of them.* 
The first one is Cicero, in a passage from the De natura deorum. 


Tı. Cicero, De natura deorum 2.37—38 (> SVF 2.1153, < LS 54H, BS 12.14) 


Neque enim est quicquam aliud praeter mundum quoi nihil absit quod- 
que undique aptum atque perfectum expletumque sit omnibus suis 
numeris et partibus. Scite enim Chrysippus, ut clipei causa involucrum 
vaginam autem gladii, sic praeter mundum cetera omnia aliorum causa 
esse generata, ut eas fruges atque fructus, quos terra gignit, animantium 


2 See Salles 2018, 2021a; 2021b. For F, see Sedley 2007, 225-30 and for F, Sedley 2007, 210-25; 
Sedley 2012, 397-98. For F, see more recently Ademollo 2020. See also Powers 2012. 

3 Thepresent chapter supersedes Salles 2013, where I also offer this type of panoramic account. 
See also the insightful presentation in Sedley (2007, 210-30) where the difference between F, 
and F; that I present here is not, however, regarded as fundamental. 

4 Most of these sources are collected by von Arnim under SvF 2.1127-1167. 
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causa, animantes autem hominum, ut ecum vehendi causa, arandi 
bovem, venandi et custodiendi canem; ipse autem homo ortus est ad 
mundum contemplandum et imitandum — nullo modo perfectus, sed 
est guaedam particula perfecti. sed mundus guoniam omnia conplexus 
est negue est guicguam, guod non insit in eo, perfectus undigue est; gui 
igitur potest ei deesse id, guod est optimum? nihil autem est mente et 
ratione melius; ergo haec mundo deesse non possunt. 


For nor is there anything other than the cosmos which has not some- 
thing missing, and which is totally fitted, perfect and complete in all its 
elements and parts. For Chrysippus skilfully says that just as the shield- 
cover exists for the sake of the shield and the sheath for the sake of the 
sword, so too with the exception of the cosmos all else is generated for 
the sake of other things. For instance, the crops and fruits which the 
earth produces [are generated] for the sake of animate beings, and the 
animate beings for the sake of human beings (the horse for transport, 
the ox for ploughing, the dog for hunting and guarding). Humankind 
itself—being in no way perfect, but a particle of what is perfect—has 
arisen in order to contemplate and imitate the cosmos. But the cosmos, 
since it embraces everything and there is not anything that does not 
exist in it, is totally perfect. How then could it lack what is optimal? But 
nothing is better than intelligence and reason. Therefore, the cosmos 
cannot lack this. 


The text indicates why certain beings within the cosmos are superior to oth- 
ers and why none of them is superior to the cosmos itself. What is it that 
explains this superiority? The general principle may be stated as follows. A is 
superior to B if B exists for the sake of A but not vice versa, and this is so if and 
only if three conditions are met: (i) the existence of B is necessary in order for 
A to perform the function that is specific to A, (ii) the primary function of B 
is to assist A in performing its specific function, and (iii) the existence of B is 
due to the fact that B performs this function. For instance, the saw exists for 
the sake of the carpenter (who is therefore superior to the saw) insofar as the 
carpenter, in order to perform his proper function, namely, the construction 
of wooden structures, needs the saw (first condition), the primary function of 
the saw is to help the carpenter to construct wooden structures (second con- 
dition), and if no one constructed these structures, there would be no saws 
(third condition). The combination of these three conditions gives rise to an 
extremely complex natural teleology. For example, someone who opposes 
this teleology could concede (i) but deny (ii) on the grounds that the former 
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does not necessarily imply the latter. The existence of A could be necessary 
for the existence of B, even when the primary function of A is not to help B 
to perform its own specific function. Likewise, this opponent could concede 
(i) and (ii), but deny (iii) on the grounds that, even if the primary function of 
A is to serve the primary function of B, this does not necessarily imply that 
A would not exist without performing its function. For the Stoics, however, 
all natural beings in the cosmos are either superior or inferior to some other 
being according to these three conditions: it is necessary that, for any nat- 
ural being X, there exists a natural being Y such that Y is either superior or 
inferior to X according to these three conditions. And the cosmos as a whole 
is the only natural being for which there is no other natural being superior 
to it according to these conditions. In particular, human beings are superior 
to any lower natural species, but the cosmos is superior to them, for accord- 
ing to T1 they exist for the sake of the cosmos even though the text does not 
spell out exactly what the proper function of the cosmos is and how human 
beings serve this function. This teleological superiority is also referred to by 
Epictetus in a key teleological text. 


T2. Epictetus, Dissertationes ab Arriano digestae 1.6.18—22 (« Ls 63E, 
BS 29.7) 


Tİ ody; EXEİVWV Exactov xataoxevdlet Td uèv Wot’ eadiecbat, tò 8 wote 
bmnpetetv elc yewpylav, To Ò Wate vupóv qépsty, TO Ö AMo En’ HAAN xpela 
TAPATANTIW, TPOS a TİÇ YPELA TOD TAPAKXOAOVÖEİV Tals PavTaciats xor TAÜTAÇ 
Staxpivety Svvacbat; tov Ò’ dvOpwrov Seat elonyoyev adtod TE Kal THY EpyEV 
TEV adtod, xai od pdvov Beaty, AAAA xai EEnyythy oro có. BL& TOÜTO aloyodv 
¿oTi TH AVİpPWTE doverGat xal KaTAAHYEW Grtou xal Th doo, HAAG LaMOV 
évOev èv dipyeaat, xatadnyetv BE ip 6 xateAnEev Eq’ huv xal Y) Pvatc. 
xatéedygev 8 ni Bewplav xal napaxorovðyow xoi abuqwvov Öleğeywyiv 
TÜ güel. 


So then [god] constitutes each of the animals [in a certain way:| one in 
such a way as to be eaten, another in such a way as to serve in agriculture, 
another in such a way as to produce cheese and the other for another 
similar use. But for such activities what is the use of being capable of 
understanding, and distinguishing between, impressions? But god intro- 
duced the human being as a contemplator of himself and of his works; 
and not only as a contemplator, but as an expounder of them. For this 
reason, it is shameful for the human being to begin and to stop where 
irrational animals do, and he should rather begin there, but stop where 
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nature stopped relative to us, and she did so in contemplation and under- 
standing and a way of life in harmony with nature. 


This passage rules out that the cosmos as a whole exists for the sake of human- 
kind. In fact, it suggests the opposite: human beings exist for the sake of the 
cosmos, namely, for its contemplation. For this reason, in Epictetus, as in Fj 
teleology is not anthropocentric like other prominent ancient teleologies, but 
“cosmocentric.” The two passages, however, leave us in the dark as to why the 
intelligent could not exist for the sake of something non-intelligent and, in 
particular, why the fact that humans exist for the contemplation of the cosmos 
implies that the cosmos is itself intelligent, as much as they leave us in the 
dark, as I noted above, regarding what the function of the cosmos as a whole 
could be and why human intelligence serves this function. As will be seen in 
section 8.2 below, this explanation is also omitted in the Timaean anteced- 
ent of F,. 

In contrast with F,, F, is based on Stoic biology and the assumption that 
the cosmos as a whole is internally organized as a biological entity. The basic- 
argument structure of this new family is the following: (a5) in the zoogony, 
human beings develop from a seed; (b,) human beings are intelligent, and if so, 
their seed too is intelligent; (cy) the seed of human beings is produced by the 
cosmos; therefore, (d5) the cosmos must be intelligent too. The main source for 
F, is a passage from Sextus Empiricus that I cite and discuss in some detail in 
section 8.3 below (Tg). In what follows, I concentrate upon (cz) and the more 
general idea, entailed by the conjunction of (bz) and (c3), that human beings 
are ultimately produced by the cosmos. In this vein, I discuss some elements of 
ontogenesis in Stoic embryology and of phylogenesis in Stoic zoogony. 

The thesis that the cosmos produces human beings refers to zoogonic phylo- 
genesis. As a matter of fact, the Stoics maintained that natural species began to 
exist at a certain point in time, when the conflagration of the previous cosmos 
was over, and a new cosmogony began. What exactly is the process through 
which animal species, and humankind in particular, were created, according 
to the Stoics? Very little is known about this issue and in the remainder of this 
section I present some of the information we do have. 


5 Idiscuss this issue in some detail in Salles 2021a. One cosmocentric teleology that could con- 
stitute an antecedent of F; is the teleology put forward in Plato, Laws x 903b4-c5. This cos- 
mocentric teleology, however, differs from the cosmocentricism of F,. In F, the claim that the 
cosmos is intelligent is inferred from the claim that everything exists for its sake, whereas in 
Laws X the order is reversed: the claim that everything exists for the sake of the cosmos is 
inferred from the claim that it is intelligent. For discussion see Salles 2021a. 
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According to one source, in the Stoic zoogony plants and animals, which 
are heterogeneous, composite substances (i.e. composite substances with 
differentiated organic parts, e.g., plants and animals), were generated by the 
assemblage of homogenous, composite substances (i.e., composite substances 
that do not have organic parts, e.g., gold, wood, or flesh). This source is Galen, 
in a passage preserved in Arabic, edited by Lyons in 1969, and in a Renaissance 
Latin translation edited by Kollesch, Nickel, and Strohmaier in 1969 (previ- 
ously edited by Kalbfleisch in 1904). 


T3. Galen, De causis contentiuis 1.3—5 (< LS 55F, < BS 12.17) 


They [the Stoics] establish that, from the four elements, the bodies that 
Aristotle calls “of equal parts' and Plato “first born' are produced, and that 
the other bodies are composed of these. Of the elements, some they call 
‘material’ and some ‘active’ and ‘efficient, and they say that the former 
are held together by the latter, and that fire and air are active and, in fact, 
that water and earth are passive. They also say that, in composite bodies, 
the efficient elements totally pervade the material ones, i. e. air and fire 
[totally pervade] water and earth, and that air is cold and fire is hot. By 
the natural means of air, a substance is collected and thickened; by means 
of fire, it expands, slackening and broadening. The active elements have 
fine parts but the others thick ones. They call 'breath' all substance with 
fine parts and they say that its function is to hold together natural and 
animal bodies. By 'natural bodies' I mean those whose generation does 
not occur by the agency of human beings, but by nature, such as copper, 
stones, gold, wood and those parts of animals that are called 'primary' 
and “of equal parts, namely, nerves, veins, arteries, cartilage, bones, and 
anything else of this kind. Just as human beings unite bits of wood to one 
another with the help of glue, nails, pegs, clay, gypsum, and lime, so too 
we notice that nature unites all parts of animals by means of ligaments, 
cartilage, and flesh in order to form an entity that has unity. [...] However, 
it is not these things, but the substance with fine parts that the Stoics call 
the cohesive cause of beings.® 


6 This is my translation of the Latin text printed in Long and Sedley (1987, 2: 334-35) (Long and 
Sedley's own translation in 1.334-335 being "an adaptation of that from the Arabic by M. C. 
Lyons"). The passage is reminiscent of Timaeus 42e-43a where the creation of the human 
body is also carried out by the assemblage of portions of homogenous substances, especially, 
the four elements. 
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Galen, however, does not say how the soul of animals in general, and the intel- 
ligent soul of human beings in particular, are generated. The Stoic theory is 
intended to explain primarily how the bodies of animals are created. Their 
bodies come into being through the assemblage of cartilage, tendons, and 
bones. These do not blend with one another: they are rather juxtaposed and 
glued together. Note that in the passage the "parts of animals" put together by 
tendons, cartilage, and flesh are heterogeneous bodies. But the text is ambigu- 
ous as to whether, in the case of animals, these parts are the result of homog- 
enous substances united by tendons, cartilage, and flesh (for example, hands 
are the result of cartilage and tendons uniting bones), or whether they are the 
substances that are united to other substances by tendons, cartilage, and flesh 
(for example, hands are united to other heterogeneous bodies, e.g., arms, to 
form a human being). Perhaps the theory means that in many cases they are 
both. In any case, the generation of the bodies of animals (and probably their 
heterogeneous parts as well) occurs not by the mixture of homogeneous sub- 
stances, but by their assemblage. 

What about the soul? Is it a new entity that emerges once the assemblage 
of the body has been completed? Or is it like cartilage, tendons, and bones: a 
homogenous body generated from the blending of the four elements that serves 
as a basic ingredient in the assemblage of the animal as a whole? The infor- 
mation supplied in T3 is insufficient to answer these questions. In the former 
case, however, the generation of soul would be a mystery since it is difficult to 
work out how the mere assemblage of cartilage, tendons, and bones could give 
rise to a new substance, and it is more difficult still to understand how such a 
substance could have the powers that inhere in animal souls, including intelli- 
gence, in the case of the human soul. There is no question that, for the Stoics, 
the soul is a corporeal substance, a portion of breath (pneuma) endowed with 
a certain amount of tension. But it is unclear how a substance with such char- 
acteristics—or even any new substance at all—could emerge from the mere 
assemblage of more basic substances. In the latter case (where the soul is a 
homogenous body generated from the blending of the four elements) we also 
face some difficulties. Assuming that souls are indeed generated by the blend- 
ing of the four elements, nothing is said, either in T3 or in any other source, 
about the generation of the Stoic soul or how the blending of four elements 
can generate something as complex as a soul. 

In other sources, however, distinct from T3, we do find a third possibility. 
The souls of individual animal species began to exist in the zoogony through 
a process that is neither an assemblage of more basic substances nor a blend- 
ing of the four elements, but a material change of homogenous substances 
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by compression, i.e., a change of density and volume. This third process is 
described by Plutarch. 


T4. Plutarch, De Stoicorum Repugnantüs 1052F—1053A (< SVF 2.806, < 
BS 15.8) 


Tò Bpéqoc Ev tH yaotpl pice vpépecOot voyulle xo&dmep quróv: Stav BE 
TEYİT, Puxopevov omo Tod dépoc KAİ GTOMOÜMEYOV TO TVEÜMA METABAM EV xoi 
yiveodaı 


(ov: čev odx ard TpATOV THY puyi Evoudadaı mapa thv POE. 


He [sc. Chrysippus] thinks that the embryo in the womb is fed as a plant 
and that as soon as it is born, being cooled and hardened by the air, the 
breath changes and the animal is generated, from which it is not absurd 
to conclude that soul be named after cooling. 


The Chrysippean theory presented here was later defended and developed by 
other Stoics, e.g., Hierocles in Elementa Moralia 1, 15-27." The theory identi- 
fies the soul (and by implication intelligence) with a corporeal substance that 
comes into existence when the embryo encounters a change of temperature. 
Against this claim, Plutarch objects that the soul cannot be generated in this 
way if, as Chrysippus also maintains, the soul is a substance whose material 
composition is thinner than that of the embryo, which necessarily implies that 
the contraction of the embryo could only give rise to a thicker substance, not 
a thinner one, as Chrysippus alleges. This is a powerful objection, and it is not 
immediately evident how Chrysippus can avoid it. 

Furthermore, one important aspect of the theory reported in T4 is its focus 
on animal ontogenesis, i.e., the generation of an individual from another indi- 
vidual of the same animal species. But the thesis we are more interested in— 
that the cosmos gives rise to human beings— belongs to phylogenesis, the gen- 
eration of the different animal species. So even if an adequate explanation of 
the generation of soul can be extracted from T4, it is still debatable as to how 
this theory applies to animal phylogenesis. One especially important issue in 


7 Plutarch returns to this doctrine and its criticism in De primo frigido 946B—C (SvF 2.407). 
For discussion of Hierocles’ Chrysippean embryology, see Bastianini and Long 1992, 369-70; 
Colvin 2005, 267-68; Ramelli and Konstan 2009, 37-38; Boeri and Salles 2014, 307-38, 320; 
Gourinat 2016. For the attribution of this theory to Chrysippus, its impact on Diogenes of 
Babylon, and its origin in Cleanthes, see Tieleman 1991. 
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this discussion is the role given to “seminal principles" (spermatikoi logoi) in 
this process. In Stoic biology, seminal principles are involved in the genera- 
tion of any natural being that originates in, and evolves from, a seed (sperma), 
which includes the cosmos as a whole. They are precisely the principles that 
guide the development of that being from its seed. For example, in ordinary 
ontogenesis the seminal principles of a human being, Jane, are the principles 
that guide the development of the seed of Jane into Jane: they determine, for 
instance, the transformation of Jane's seed (in modern biology, the individ- 
ual spermatozoon-ovum from which she issues) into a specific embryo in her 
mother's womb, which gives rise to a particular infant and ultimately to Jane 
herself. In this vein, some scholars have compared Stoic seminal principles to 
DNA insofar as they both predetermine how a particular being evolves from 
its seed to maturity and death.? By analogy, the seminal principles that guide 
the generation of humankind would determine its generation, evolution, and 
destruction in the history of the cosmos. There are, however, very few sources 
that deal with this part of Stoic zoogony and full analysis of the evidence is yet 
to be accomplished. One particular philosophical problem is why the phyloge- 
netic processes by which a living species is created is comparable in any way to 
the ontogenetic process by which an individual living being is created. Until we 
have a satisfactory answer to this question, it is extremely difficult to fathom 
how, assuming that humankind is indeed generated by the cosmos, the cosmos 
itself would be intelligent.? 


8.2 The Platonic Roots of F1 and F2 


The thesis that the cosmos as a whole is intelligent, in the sense that it is capa- 
ble of thinking, is already present in Plato. In this section, I point out some 
specific Platonic antecedents of F; and F,. I bypass the interesting but complex 
issue of exactly how the Platonic ideas present in these families were transmit- 
ted to the Stoics. My interest here is simply in locating the Platonic passages in 
which these ideas arise. 


8 SeeLong (2010, 49), “In a quite literal sense, this divinity, to whom the Stoics gave the exalted 
name Zeus, fathers the world by endowing matter (allegorically construed as the female god- 
dess Hera) with a kind of cosmic DNA or genetic program [...] Having seeded the world, as 
it were, the Stoic divinity causes the world to evolve according to his predetermined formu- 
lae (spermatikoi logoi)” See also Hunt 1976, 37-38; Hahm 1977, 75-76; Furley 1999, 436-37; 
Cooper 2009, 101 n. 19; Hensley 2019, 15-19; and Salles 2021b. 

9 Some possibilities are explored in Salles 2021b. 
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Beginning with F, the Platonic antecedent of this family is Timaeus 30a2— 


cı. Here, Timaeus develops an argument whose conclusion is that the cosmos 


is ensouled (empsychon) and intelligent (noeron). According to Timaeus, the 


Demiurge gave the cosmos these properties in order for the cosmos to be as 


beautiful and good as possible, for being ensouled is better than lacking soul 


and being intelligent is better than being unintelligent.!9 The Timaean passage 


is as follows. 


10 


T5. Plato, Timaeus 30a2—c1 


BovAnOslc yàp 6 0sóc dyoà pév ndvra, pAadpov SE pydev elvot xarà Bvaquv, 
odtw oy x&v öoov Hy óportóv naparaBav oby Yjcoylov diyov AMAA xtvovpevov 
TANMMEADS xai atdxtws, eig THEW adTO Hyoyev Ex THs dtaklas, Hyno&pevos 
éxetvo TOÜTOV mavtwes peto. O£uuc 8” ott’ Hy ott’ Zotw TH d&plotw öpâv dAAO 
TA TÒ xAMuo Tov: Aoyiodpevoç odv NUPLoKEV Ex TAY KATA qücty óporráv oddév 
avéyntov tod voðv ëyovtoç GAov Sdov xdMtov EceaOai mote Epyov, vodv & ad 
xwpis buxüç dðúvatov mapayeverOat Tw. ià 87] TOV Aoyiopòv TOVvde vov LEV EV 
Doy, poynjy Ò’ £v CWUATI cuvictas TO Mav GUVETEKTAİVETO, ÖTWG ÖTL xaMITTOV 
etn xatà pbow dpiotov TE Epyov drretpyaopevoc. OÜTUÇ odv 97) xorcà Adyov Tov 
eixdta Set A&yety TÖVBE Tov xdcpov CHov Éyipuyov Evvouv TE TH Gasto Sta Thv 
TOÜ Geod YevécOot npóvorav. 


Wanting everything to be good and nothing to be bad as far as possible, 
and so gaining control of all that was visible, though not at rest but 
in motion wrongly, and disorderly, god brought it from a state of dis- 
order to one of order, believing that order was absolutely better than 
disorder. However, it is laid down that it was, and that it is, impossi- 
ble for the best to do anything but the most beautiful. In consequence, 
he found out by reasoning that, among the things that are naturally 


This strong parallel has been noted since antiquity. Sextus Empiricus in Math. 9.107 refers 
to this Timaean passage as connected to F, (reported, slightly earlier, in Math. 9.101-104 = 
Tg below). The Timaean passage is cited by Sextus with some important omissions unre- 
lated to the issues discussed in F}. Another important antecedent of F, is Laws x 9o3b4-c5 
where we find the notions, later used in F,, that all things in the cosmos exists for the 
benefit of the cosmos in the sense that their purpose is to secure its endurance, and that 
the cosmos is intelligent. As I argue in Salles 2021a, however, the inferential connection 
between the claim that everything exists for the sake of the cosmos and the claim that 
the cosmos is intelligent is different in the Laws and in F}. In F; the latter claim is inferred 
from the former, but in the Laws the order is reversed: the claim that everything exists for 
the sake of the cosmos is inferred from the claim that it is intelligent. 
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visible, nothing unintelligent will ever be as a whole a better work than 
that which has intelligence, but in addition that intelligence is incapa- 
ble of accruing to something without a soul. By means of this reasoning 
he built the whole, putting intelligence in soul and soul in body in order 
for the finest and the best naturally possible work to have been com- 
pleted. Therefore, in line with our likely account, this is how it must 
be said that this cosmos was generated as a truly ensouled, intelligent 
animal by god's providence. 


There is no question that F, has much in common with this Platonic proof. 
As in F,, the “cosmos,” whose intelligence is proved by Timaeus, is surely the 
system composed of the earth, sun, moon, planets and fixed stars, and the 
laws that govern their motion. In fact, there are detailed references to each 
of these components at Timaeus 38b5-40ds, and in general terms the whole 
of the Timaeus is a lengthy account of how each of the components of the 
cosmos, in this sense of “cosmos,” exists for a purpose. Furthermore, the two 
premises of Stoic proof—(a,) the intelligent is superior to (kreitton) the non- 
intelligent, and (bj) nothing is superior to the cosmos—are paralleled in the 
Timaean proof through the claims that the cosmos is the "best" (to kalliston) 
and that the intelligent is “better as a whole" (holon holou kallion) than the 
unintelligent. The same applies to the conclusion that the cosmos is an "ani- 
mal, ensouled and intelligent" (zoon empsychon ennoun), which is practically 
the same as the conclusion in F, except for the use in T5 of the term ennoun 
instead of noeron for "intelligent" (Cov 6 xdcpog xol Aoyucóv xai ëupuyov xoi 
voepov in the Stoic version). Thus, the basic-argument structure of the Timaean 
proof is apparently the same as that of F,. There are several differences that 
evince that the Stoics went well beyond Plato in key respects.!! But the evident 
closeness between the two proofs could hardly be fortuitous. On the contrary, 
it strongly suggests that Zeno knew the Timaean proof well, and that he inten- 
tionally imitated its language and its structure. 


11 One difference resides in the use of the adjective “as a whole" (holon holou) to qualify 
how the intelligent is better than the unintelligent, a qualification that we do not encoun- 
ter in the Zenonian proof, for which see Sedley 2007, 230. Another difference is that the 
Timaean proof, unlike the Zenonian one, restricts the scope of the thesis that nothing 
unintelligent is better than something intelligent to the realm of “naturally visible things." 
For this see Sextus Empiricus, Math. 9.109-no and Cicero, Nat. D. 3.23, discussed in 
Schofield (1983, 34-35, 37-38), Sedley (2007, 211, 219, 229-30), and Meijer (2007, 129-32). 
I discuss these two differences and a third one in Salles 2021a, where I show that the tele- 
ological basis of F, is profoundly different from the teleology of the Timaeus. 
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In the case of F,,a strong antecedent is the argument at Philebus 29a9-30a8, 


tightly related to an argument developed by Xenophon at Memorabilia 1.4.8. 
I shall call this Xenophontic-Platonic proof “xp.” Both F, and xP argue—unlike 
F,—that the cosmos is intelligent because it is the origin of human intelli- 


gence. I begin by quoting in full the Phileban version of xP. 


12 


T6: Plato, Philebus 29a9-30a8 


X0.T& nepi tv t&v owpåtwv Güv andvtw Tov Coov, rp xal bdwe xoi 
mrvedua xaðopðpév nov xal yiv xo&drep ol vetpaCdpevol, pactv, evovta EV 
tH ovotéoet. IPO. Kal páda vepotoeda yàp övtrwç bn’ &Troplaç £v tots vov 
Aóvotc. LO. Depe Oy, nepi Excdotov t&v Tap’ hui AoB& tò xotóvàe. IPO. ITotov; 
XQ. "Oct uoxpóv TE tobtwv Exactov map’ YİV Evert xal padov xod oddauH 
ovdapas EllixpivEç dv xoi thv Sbvaptv odx aEiav tfj púsewç Exov. EV Evi BE 
Xaov nepi mévtwv vóst tadtdv. olov TÜP Zot pév mov nap YMY, Zot ò’ £v TA 
navti. TIPO. Tt uyv; XQ. Oüxoüv ouixpov Lev TI TO Tap’ Huy xai dodevEç xoi 
gpadrov, TÒ $ Ev TH mavti TANSEL TE Oavpactov xal xdMret xai ndon Suvdpet 
TH nepi tò Tüp olay. IPO. Kat par’ dnc 6 Aeyeç. EO. Ti dé; vpéqevou xal 
ylyvetat ¿x tovtov xal adEetat* TÒ tod TAVTAÇ TÜP Und Tod nap’ huty nupdc, 7) 
TOÜVAVTİOV bm’ EXEİVOV TOT ¿pòv xot Td cov xal Td TAV dw Cow (rave toye 
TAÜTA; IPQ. ToüTO pev ob8’ drroxpicews Akrov EpwTÂÇ. LQ. 'Oplöç' rabo yap 
pels oluaı nepi TE TÜÇ Ev Tots wors fc THs Evİ&ÖE xod THs £v TA Travel, xai TV 
AMY dy vvv dowv hpwmoa GA b yov EunpooGev. ottwe dnoxpiwy}; IPO. Tiç 
yàp ànoxpıvópevoç AMÇ bytatvev div mote pavein; LO. Lyedov odò’ doticobv: 
OMG TO peta ToüTO éEfc ETOL. ndvra yàp hueis txdta tà vovdr AeyOévta dp’ 
ovx EÇ EV cvyxelueva İĞOVTEÇ Emwvoudoapev cpa; IPO. Ti uv; X. Tadtov 
dy Aop£ xai nepi todde öv xdouov Aéyopev: [Sita] ** tov adtOV yàp TpöTOV dv 
ely Tov opa, güvETOV ðv Ex THY adTHY. TIPO. 'Opootata AEyets. — XO. 
IIócepov obv ¿x ToÜTOV Tod cwpatos Aws TÒ nap’ uv GALA ex tod map’ hui 
TOÜTO tTpEpetai TE KAİ ÖTE VUVÖN nepi AdTHYV EloUEV ELAYYEV TE xod EYE — 
TIPQ. Kal T000” ETEpov, © Xxoxportec, odx dEtov Eowthoews. — X. Tİ 86; 68e 
dpa dEtov; 7) TÖÇ Epeiç, — IPO. Agye tò molov. — EQ. Tò rap’ uiv oôpa 
&p' od puyi phoopev £yev; — IIPO. AfJAov &xt qrjcouev. — EQ. IIó0ev, à 
Qs Towtapye, AoBóv, etrep ur TO ye TOD navtòç cpa EUpuyov dv ETÜYYAVE, 
TAÜTA YE £yov ToÜTU Kal ETL návty xo tovo; — IPO. AÑAov oc obdapobev 
dMobev, à Loxpates. 


The Xenophontic version may be earlier than the Phileban one and could be the model 
followed by Aristotle in his reception of the proof at Part. an. 1.1 641b10—23. For discussion 
see Sedley 2007, 81-82, 218 and Salles 2018, 39-43. 
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Soc. We somehow observe that the things related to the nature of all 
animals—fire, water, breath and 'earth' as those shattered by a storm— 
are present in their constitution. PROT. Very much so, for we are really 
shattered by a difficulty in our present arguments. soc. Come, then, and 
focus on the following aspect of each of our own constituents. PROT. 
Which one? soc. That each of them is present in us in a tiny and worth- 
less portion, that is not polluted anywhere and in any way and that does 
not possess the power worthy of its nature. Concentrate on one case 
and draw the same conclusion for all cases. For instance, fire is in us but 
also in the whole. PROT. Yes indeed. soc. And is not the one in us some- 
thing tiny, weak and worthless, but the one in the whole is amazing in 
amount and beauty and in all the power that characterizes fire? PROT. 
What you say is perfectly true. soc. And what about this? Is the fire in 
the whole nourished by, generated from and increased by the fire in us 
or, on the contrary, it is from that one that my fire, yours and that of the 
other animals have these things? PROT. What you ask does not deserve an 
answer. soc. And rightly so. I think you will say the same things regarding 
the earth here in the animals and that in the whole, and also regarding 
all the other things that I was asking a little earlier. Is this how you will 
answer? PROT. Who could seem reasonable by giving a different answer? 
soc. Hardly anyone. But now follow what comes next, for do we not call 
‘body’ all the things we just mentioned when we look at them as a unit? 
PROT. Yes we do. soc. So notice that the same goes for that which we call 
'cosmos': being a composite of these things, it would be, somehow in the 
same sense, a body. PROT. This is totally right. soc. Now is the body in 
us nourished by that body as a whole and it is from it that it has taken 
and currently possesses all the things we just mentioned or is that body 
nourished by the body in us and from it that it has taken and currently 
possesses them? PROT. This too, Socrates, does not deserve a question. 
soc. Well then, does the following one deserve one? What would you 
say? PROT. Tell me what it is. soc. Will we not say that our body has a 
soul? PROT. It is clear that we will. soc. Whence, my dear Protarchus, 
does it take it unless the body of the whole, by having the same properties 
as [our body] but finer in all respects, happens to be animate? soc. It is 
clear, Socrates, that from nowhere else. 


The argument structure of XP according to this Platonic version is as fol- 


lows: (a*) human beings possess intelligence; (b*) our intelligence is a basic 
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substance; (c*) any basic substance that exists in human beings is part of a 
larger amount of that substance in the cosmos; therefore, (d*) the cosmos too 
possesses intelligence. Both (b*) and (c*) are clearly reflected in the text. In 
particular, (b*) is implied in the comparison made in the text between intelli- 
gence and the four elements (fire, air, water, and earth). Note the total absence 
of biological concepts, so perspicuous in F,. The non-biological character of 
XP is, therefore, a crucial difference between xP and F}. As is noted by David 
Sedley, 


Zeno [the main proponent of F;] has thus opted for a very specific inter- 
pretation of the way in which cosmic intelligence serves as the source 
of human intelligence. He has phased out the analogy between cosmic 
intelligence and the cosmic pools of the four elements [characteristic 
of xP], and instead singled out cosmic intelligence as having a unique 
causal relation to the intelligences of individual humans. It is no longer 
the material reservoir from which our intelligences have been siphoned 
off, but is instead their quasi-biological parent or progenitor. The way in 
which the intelligence of the cosmos is manifested in us too is assimi- 
lated to genetic transmission through seed. 


One significant component of the non-biological, elemental model followed 
by x? is the explication it offers of how intelligence is transmitted to us from 
the cosmos. It does so by separation and locomotion. Based on the analogy 
between intelligence and the four elements, xP puts forward the idea that the 
intelligence currently present in us is a portion of cosmic intelligence that 
separated from it at some point in the past, and that travelled from the out- 
side cosmos to us. In general terms the separation-locomotion model in xP 
is one where, when a body A causes a body B to have a certain power P, P isa 
body that separates from A and travels from A to B. The cause of this separa- 
tion and locomotion is not mentioned in XP, either in its Xenophontic or its 
Phileban version. We do not know how or why for xP the portion of intelli- 
gence currently in us separated from the cosmic reservoir of intelligence and 
gradually moved away from it.!^ One hypothesis is that for Plato these changes 
were effected by a divine Demiurge who created the cosmos as a whole. He 
was the agent of the separation-locomotion of the intelligent substance that 
is now in us. The divine Demiurge, however, understood as something distinct 


13 Sedley 2007, 224. I develop my views on this subject in detail in Salles 2018. 
14 For discussion, see Sedley 2007, 222-24. 
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from the cosmos and its intelligent soul, as is the case in the Timaeus, is noto- 
riously absent from the Philebus, which is where we find xP.!5 Another hypoth- 
esis is that these changes were effected by cosmic intelligence itself, not by a 
Demiurge distinct from it. Cosmic intelligence would have acted on itself by 
dividing itself and taking away a small portion of itself to create humankind. 
This hypothesis finds some support in the notion, presented slightly earlier 
in the dialogue, that cosmic intelligence is an all-powerful *master of heaven 
and earth" (28c7—8: voüc gorı Bactheds oüpavoü te xai yç) and that it “conducts 
absolutely all things and the so-called whole" (28d5-6: tà oúpnavta xai tóðe 
TO xadovpevov SAov Emttpomevelv). But however we interpret the cause of the 
separation of human intelligence from cosmic intelligence, and its subsequent 
locomotion away from it, this separation and locomotion are not explained in 
biological terms. For instance, it is not compared in any way to the process by 
which individual human beings proceed from their parents, a key idea in F}. 


8.3 The Evidence for F3 and Why F3 and F2 Are Two Distinct Families 


To find a parallel in Stoicism with the non-biological model in xp, we need 
to look at Fs, the third family of proofs that I should like to discuss in this 
chapter. Examples of proofs belonging to this family are provided in Cicero, 
De natura deorum 2.18, Marcus Aurelius 4.4, and Sextus Empiricus, Adversus 
Mathematicos 9.98. I cannot look closely at each of these three sources in this 
chapter.!6 But they have two central features in common with xP that rest on 
physical elemental theory: (a) the conception of intelligence as a substance in 
the cosmos at large, on a par with the four elements, and (b) the idea that our 
intelligence is a portion of this intelligent substance. These features are most 
conspicuous in the proof in Marcus Aurelius. 


T7: Marcus Aurelius 4.4 


GTTEP YAP TO YEMSES pot ATÓ TIVOÇ Yfjc ATOMELEPLT cot KAİ TÒ DY POV dq’ ETEPOD 
atotxeiou Kal TO TVEVMATIXOV ATÒ TY HS xtvoc xal TO Oeppóv xal MupAdES Ex 


15 Some interpreters have argued that the Timaean Demiurge is in fact identical to the cos- 
mos and that the cosmic soul is nothing other than the soul of the Demiurge himself (see 
e.g., Cornford [1937, 35, 197] and more recently Carone [2005, 42-48]). I find this interpre- 
tation unconvincing for the reasons pointed out in Broadie 2012, 7-26. 

16 __ For the proof in Sextus, see Sedley 2007, 222-23. For the proof in Marcus, see Sedley (2012, 
397-98), discussed in Gill (2013, 122-23). 
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Tıvoç [Stag MHYHs (o08&v yàp Ex Tod UNdevoc EPXETAL, Wamtep ux. Eig TO o0x ÖV 
amepyetat), obtw di xal TO voepòv Huet TOĞEV. 


For just as what is earthy in me is a part that detached from some earth 
and what is humid is from another element and what is breathy from 
some source, and the heat and what is fiery from some peculiar source 
(for nothing comes from nothing just as nothing goes away into what is 
not), so too what is intelligent comes from somewhere. 


Both (a) and (b) are also conspicuous in the other two sources for F4. Consider 
Sextus Empiricus. 


T8. Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 9.98 


"Eveoti 8 xoi OÜTWÇ tov abtov cvvepwtav Adyov: el uù Hv TL yEWSec Ev xósuw, 
obdé Ev gol TI dv Hy yedSec, xal el ju) Hy TL oy pov Ev xdopm, ods dv Ev col Hy tt 
Üypöv, xal dpotwe emt &Epoç xal mupdc. TolvUV xal el uù Hv Tiç Ev xóa voc, 
ov8’ dv £v col tig Hy voc: ott BE ye Ev col cic voüc Loti pa xad Ev xóouw. xoi 


Lon 


ÖL& TOÜTO voEpds EGTIV ó KOGLOG. voepòç SE Qv Kal Oeóc xoéotwxev. 


It is also possible to pose the same argument like this: If there were not 
something earthy in the world, there would not be something earthy in 
you either. And if there were not something moist in the world, there 
would not be something moist in you either. And likewise for air and fire. 
Therefore also if there were not intelligence in the world there would not 
be intelligence in you either. But there is intelligence in you. Therefore 
there is intelligence in the world. And for this reason the world is intelli- 
gent, and, being intelligent, is god.!” 


The presence of both (a) and (b) in the three proofs is, therefore, a sufficient 
reason both for grouping them together into a single family and for distin- 
guishing this family from F, and for establishing a tight relation between F3 
and the separation-locomotion model advanced by Plato in x». 

In the remainder of this section, I should like briefly to compare how 
intelligence is transmitted to us from its origin according to F,, if not by the 
separation-locomotion model in F,. We must begin by looking carefully at the 


17 Translation from Sedley 2007, 223 n. 37. 
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evidence for F;. Its single most important member is attributed to Zeno by 


Sextus Empiricus in a passage that I have not cited so far.!® 


18 


To: Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 9301-103 (> SVF 11138, < 
BS 1246) 


Zývwv dé ó Kitieds amd Eevopavtos TV &popuův AaBwv odtwat cuvepwtd 
TO mpoléuevov onéppa Aoyixod xai coto Aoyıxdv otv: ó SE xócyoc 
TPOİETAL onépua Aoyixod: Aoyıxov cpa Eotiv ó xóopoc. [...] xod Eotw H THs 
TVVEPWTNTEWS TIÕAVÓTNŞ TTPOÜTTOÇ. MATHS yàp qoos Kal ofc h xatapxh 
tfjg utvycews yivecOat oxe? dno yyeuovicod, xoi mdoot at ENİ và uépy 
tod kov ekarooteMdpevat Suvdpets wo amd Tivoç nyy TOO NyELovixod 
eEarootéMovtat, worte ngay Shvapty TV cepl TO uépoc obcarv xod nepi Td ÖV 
elvat dik TÒ dad TOD Ev adTA Hyepovixod SiadiSocbat. ödev oldv got TÒ uépoc 
TH Suvepet, tolodtov MoAL npótepóv EGTI TO GAov. Kal LX TodTO, ci 7polETOL 
Aoyıxoü Cwov oméppa ó xdapos, ody cxx 6 dvOpomoc xatà drop poc uóv, Ad 
X000 TEpLEXEL OTEPUATA AoyiKdv Cwwv, TEPIÉXEL TÒ Tv, ObY WÇ dv ElmoIpEV 
THV ÜNTEAOV yrycotwv elvat TEpPIEXTIXÚV, TOVTEOTI KATH TEPLYPAPHY, GAN’ 
Sti Adyot omEPLATIxol AoyiKdv Cow EV abTH mepiéyovrat. Wate elvat TOLOÜTO 
TÒ Aeyópevov: 6 8É ye xógpoç TEPLEXEL GTEPMATIKOÜÇ Adyous Aoyıxdv Coov 
Aoyuxöç cpa eotly 6 xócptoc. 


(1) Zeno of Citium, taking his starting point from Xenophon argues as 
follows: ‘What sends forth a seed of something rational is itself rational; 
but the cosmos sends forward a seed of something rational; therefore, 
the cosmos is rational. |...| (2) And the persuasiveness of the argument is 
manifest. (3) For the beginning of motion in every nature and soul seems 
to proceed from the ruling part, and all the powers that are dispatched to 
the parts of the whole are dispatched from the ruling part, as from some 
kind of spring, and hence every power that exists in the part also exists in 
the whole because of being passed on to [the part] from the ruling part 
that lies in it [ie., in the whole]. From this it follows that the part is just 
like [the whole] in its power except that the whole is so primarily and to 
a much greater extent. (4) And for this reason, if the cosmos sends forth 
the seed of the rational animal (not as a man [namely] by ejaculation, 
but insofar as it contains the seed of rational animals), then it contains 


See also Cicero, Nat. D. 2.22 and Diogenes Laertius 7142-143 cited and discussed in Salles 
2018, 50—53. 
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everything, not as we would say that the vine embraces the grapes, i.e. 
along their surface, but because the seminal principles of rational ani- 
mals are contained in it. (5) In consequence, what is said [by Zeno] is 
like this: the cosmos contains the seminal principles of rational animals; 
therefore, the cosmos is rational. 


The passage divides into two main parts. The first one—correspond- 
ing to (1)—reports the Zenonian proof; the other one— divided into four 
sub-parts, (2)-(5)—is a commentary on the proof, beginning with overt 
approval for the proof ("the persuasiveness of the argument is manifest"). 
Sextus does not mention who his source is. But the commentary is surely a 
constructive Stoic exegesis of Zeno's proof in terms of the theory of semi- 
nal principles, explicitly referred to in the passage.!? In any case, the com- 
mentary is a precious source of information for what were probably Zeno's 
original insights behind the proof. In order to be able to understand how 
intelligence is transmitted from the cosmos to human beings, we need first 
to study this commentary. 

Its four parts are the statement in (2) of the persuasiveness of Zeno's proof, 
an account in (3) of why, in any natural being, the powers of the parts of a 
whole are also powers of the whole itself, the explication in (4) of how the seed 
of human beings is part of the cosmos (it is part of the cosmos neither in the 
way in which human semen is part of a man nor the way in which grapes are 
parts of a vine), and finally a restatement in (5) of Zeno's proof. The core of the 
commentary is obviously the account in (3). The reason explicitly given by the 
anonymous Stoic for why the powers of the parts of a whole are also powers of 
the whole is that the powers of the parts of a whole are “passed on” to the parts 
from the ruling part of the whole (&70 tod ¿v adt& Hyepovixod 8tx8(80c0ot). This 
is a causal claim that rests on a general principle I shall call “Power Causation.” 
This principle is that, in any whole W that has a *ruling part" (hegemonikon), 
this part is the cause of why its other parts have the powers that they actu- 
ally have. The fundamental notion of the "ruling part" of a whole derives from 
the idea advocated by the Stoics that, in any heterogeneous whole, one of its 
parts brings together the other parts and is, therefore, its "cohesive" or “sus- 
taining” cause (synektikon aition), i.e., what is responsible for the endurance of 
the whole. For example, the roots of a plant are for the Stoics the ruling part 
of the plant in this sense and, in animals, including human beings, it is the 
part of the soul that coordinates the goal-directed use of the animals' different 


19 See Sedley 2007, 225. 
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powers.29 Two other central principles in (3) are: Causal Synonymy (if A causes 
B to have a power, then A must have that power too), and Whole Identity (in 
any ensouled whole W, the identity of W is fixed by its ruling part). Given these 
three principles, Zeno's argument, as construed by the anonymous Stoics, 
works in the following manner: since the seed of humankind is intelligent and 
part of the cosmos, then given Power Causation, the ruling part of the cosmos 
must be the cause of its intelligence; so, given Causal Synonymy, the ruling part 
of the cosmos must be intelligent; and so, given Whole Identity, the cosmos as 
a whole must be intelligent. 

Returning to our initial question: according to F,, how is intelligence trans- 
mitted from the cosmos to us and, more specifically, to our seed? The answer 
that we give to this question will depend on how, in general terms, the powers 
of the cosmos, and especially those of its ruling part, are transmitted to its 
parts. One possibility that ought to be considered is that it is not by the separa- 
tion of a substance from the ruling part and its subsequent locomotion to the 
other parts of the cosmos, as in Fs, but by the transmission of a state, namely, 
a certain degree of physical tension (tonos). The seed of humankind becomes 
intelligent when the ruling part of the cosmos transmits to the seed a certain 
degree of tension. States, however, either in Stoicism or on general ontological 
grounds, are not themselves substances, i.e., discrete bodies over and above 
the bodies of which they are a state. For example, when a musician plays the 
cello, the tension that her hand transmits to the strings through the bow is not 
a substance over and above the bow, the hand, and the strings. Nor a fortiori 
is it a substance that separates from the hand and travels from the hand to the 
strings through the bow, and from there to the audience attending the perfor- 
mance.?! A full understanding of this model requires a detailed discussion of 
how exactly state transmission works in Stoic cosmology, if not by separation 


20 The notion of cohesive cause is presented in a number of sources dealing with Stoic 
causal theory, for which see for instance SVF 2.346, 2.351, 2.356, and 2.368. The identifi- 
cation of the ruling part of a whole with its cohesive cause, in the complex sense that 
it is responsible for the coordination of the powers of its different parts, is explored and 
discussed with great care in Powers 2012, 247—62. 

21  Inanobvious, straightforward way states do locomote: in my example, the tension must 
move from the hand of the cellist to the bow, from there to the strings, and from there to 
my ears (if I am to hear the sound). But the locomotion of a state does not entail the loco- 
motion of a body, insofar as states are not bodies in themselves. I discuss these issues in 
Salles 2018, 58-61. The idea that the state of a body is not itself a body, over and above the 
body of which it is a state, is a tenet of Stoic ontology. A standard example is a fist. A fist 
is not a body over and above the hand that makes the fist, but merely the hand “somehow 
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and locomotion.2 At any rate, this constitutes an essential difference between 
F, and F regarding the question of how intelligence is transmitted from its 
origin to us. 


8.4 Conclusion 


In this chapter, I presented a division of the Stoic proofs of the intelligence 
of the cosmos into three distinct families and studied the possible Platonic 
antecedents of each. The three families are F,, which is mainly teleological, 
F>, which is mainly biological, and F}, which is neither teleological nor biolog- 
ical: it rests rather on physical, elemental theory and the intuition that intel- 
ligence is a substance that exists in the cosmos on a par with fire, air, water, 
and earth, and that our intelligence is a detached portion of that substance. F, 
and F; have strong Platonic antecedents: Timaeus 30a2—-c1 (T5) and Philebus 
29a9-3028 (T6) respectively. Both F; and F, maintain that the cosmos is intel- 
ligent because it is the origin of human intelligence, which is why both are 
related to Phileban-Xenophontic proof that I called ‘xp’. In this respect, they 
both differ greatly from F,. But despite this strong similitude between F, and 
F5 they are nonetheless distinct families because they differ significantly from 
one another on the question of how intelligence is transmitted to us from its 
cosmic origin. The account provided by F, is biological and has no antecedent 
in Plato. From this very particular angle, F, is doubtless the most original of the 
three families.23 


disposed" (pos echon). See for example Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Top. 360, 12-13 (SVF 
2.379), discussed in Salles 2018, 60. 

22 Forstate transmission in Stoic physics, I find the analysis in Sambursky (1959, 22-24) espe- 
cially illuminating in terms of wave propagation (although in other respects Sambursky's 
analysis is a little dated in the modern ideas that it attempts to read back into the Stoics). 
See Salles 2018, 58-61. 

23 Ihad the great opportunity to discuss some of the issues presented here at the conference 
"Time and Cosmogony in Plato and the Platonic Tradition" organized by Daniel Vázquez 
and Silvia De Bianchi at the Autonomous University of Barcelona, October 22-23, 2019. 
I am grateful to the editors of the present volume for their comments, help, and encour- 
agement. The research for the final version of this chapter was conducted with the sup- 
port of the project UNAM-PAPIIT IN403620. 
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4oc 64 

4OCI-2 145 
4od2 99 
40d-41a 103 
47 64 

4a-d 104 
4ib4-5  104n96 
gic 64 

41C5 104, 105N98 
4id4 54 

ge 173 
41e-42e 63 
4165 149, 149039 
42d5 149, 149n39 
42e-43a  201n6 
42e-43a 173 
42e5-6 53,104, 116, 125 
42e8 64 

43a3 104 
45b2-6  148n38 
45b2-c6 137 
45b6-7 137n9 
45b8 137n9 
45C3 137n9 
45C7 138 
45d3-6 139 
46a-c 8ınış 
46c7-e6  92n65 
46di 101 

46d2 101 
46d5-6  106n100 
46d5-6 101 101n9o, 124n37 
46d8 101 

46e 64 

46e1-2 101 
46e4  64nu5, 101 
46e5 101 
46e7-47c4  62n109 
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Ti. (cont.) 
47a1-3 139 
4784-6  147,150n47 
47a-c gon6o 
47c-d 165117 
47d3-69a5 2 
48e1-4985 174 
49a6 103n94 
49c7-50a4 129 
5oa5-b5  103n94 
50C2-3  103n94 
50c-52d & 
50d3 103n94 
5od; & 
5068-5121 103n94 
5la5 103n94 
51b6-e6  125n41 
51d3-51e6 80 
51d-52a  71n147 
51e-53c 80 
52a1-2 80 
52a1-3 8onu 
52a5 80 
52a6 103n94 
52a6-7 8on12 
52a8 103n94 
52bı 103n94 
52b4 103n94 
52C 102 
52d2-53b7 mı, 1124, 127 
52d3 103n94 
52d3-53a7 123 
52d4  121n29 
52d4-53b5 91 
52d5 103n94 
52e 91 
5206-7 175 
533e7-534b2  99n83 
53a2  121n29 
53a2-b5  nu2n4 
53a6  103n94 
53a7  121n29 
53a7-b5 n6 
5388 91, 121n29, 122n33 
53a8-b4 117 
53a-b 125039 
53b3-4 117 
53b4-5 67 


INDEX LOCORUM 


53C 97 

53d4-7  98n82 
53e1 97 

54a5 98 

54b1 98, 98n82 
55c4-d6 95 
55C7 96 
55d2-3 96 
55d4 96 

55d5 96 
55d-56c 97 
55d6 96 

56a6  103n94 
56c1 97 
56c-57d 97 
573 103n94 
57c-d  98n78 
58b5 98n79 
58c5-6 138 
58c5-di 136 
58c-61c 97 
58d8 98 

59a 64 
59c5-d3 98 
59c6-7 98 
59d2 98 

63a2 go 

63b2 go 
63b-c go 
64d6-7 137 
65c6-d4 148n38 
66bi-3  148n38 
66d4-8  148n38 
66e 9o 
67b2-5  148n38 
67c4-7  148n38 
67c5-6 138 
67c6—-7 138 
68d2 go 
68d2-7 gon6o 
68e2 64 
69a6-92c9 2 
69a6-c5 mm, 12n4 
6gb 102 

69b5 102 
6gb7 102 

69c 64 
7od-72c 8ını4 


INDEX LOCORUM 


75b 64 
76d 64 
85c-d go 


88d6  103n94 
89a1-5  128n47 
92C 174 
93a-94a 47014 
94cı  47n14 
Plotinus 
Enn. 
11.3.18.14-16 5 
11.9.6.61  51n35 
IIL9..1-3 5135 
II-III 12037 
IV.4.10.1-9 51033 
V.1.8.11-14  51n3o 
v.1.8.5-6 51 
v.6 50n29 
VL.71.30-35  51n32 
VI.71-7 51N31 
Plutarch 
De an. proc. 
1013A-B 47 
1013E-F 47 
1023C  69n136 
De primo frigido 
946B-C  203n7 
Quaest. conv. 
720A-C  48m8 
Quaest. Plat. 
1000E  48n18 
1002B 6gn134 
1006c  145n30 
1007D  48ni9 
1013B 48 
VIII 1007A-C 47n17 
Sol. 
25 160nio 
SR 
1052F-1053A 203 
1053B-LS46F  10n29 
Porphyry 
Plot. 
17 50 
Sententiae 
431-2  52n4o 
Proclus 
Elem. Theol. 
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§ 52-3 12n38 
101-103 53044 


In R. 


I, 224.2-3  140n15 


In Ti. 


1.236.10-11  135n4 
1276.30—27743  134n2 
1.289, 7-13 128n48 
1.276.31-277.7 47017 
1286.26-29 47117 
1305.16-20  51n33 
1306.31-307.4  51n38 
1306.7-9 69 
1.307.17-25 52 
1307.47 51033 
131015-18  54n48 
1.310.3-319.21 52 
1.311.13—14 54n49 
131.2  53n45 
1.311.2—311.25  54n47 
1312.26-317.20 53n46 
1313.5-6 54n50 
1366.9-20 52n41 
138126-3821  47n17 
1391-396 52 
1393.11-13 52n41 
1.393.23-27  52n40 
1393.11-13 51037 
1.394. 8-31 51n36 
1394.8 52n40 
1.395. 11-13 52n41 
1396.3-8 52n41 
143120—23  51n38 
1764-2  45n3 
2.6.21-28  136n6 
2.95, 29-96,1 128n48 
3439,23-32 143024 
3.20,1-5 146n32 


Theologia Platonica 


VI.6-10 54n51 


Pseudo-Plutarch 
Stromae 


10 140n16 


Pythagoreans 
DK58B34 9n26 


Seneca 
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Seneca (cont.) 
65.2-1555E  10n27 
Sextus Empiricus 
Math. 
10.218 10n30 
9.101-103 212 
9101-104  205n10 
9407  205n10 
9109-10 206nnu 
9.75-76  10n27 
9.98 210,211 
Simplicius 
In Cael. 
297.26—298.16  n5ni5 
303.34-304.12 unu 
In Cat. 
35015-16-LS51A  10nài 
In Phys. 
1251, 26ff  189n51 
12514-6  189n5o 
1262, 5-7  192n66 
Speusippus 
Fr. 


INDEX LOCORUM 


28.9-14  45n7 
61a-b  45n6 
Stobaeus 
1, 106,5—-23-1S551B  10nao 
SVF 
2.1127-1167 197n4 
2.346 214n20 
2.351 214n20 
2.356  214n20 
2.368  214n20 
2.379 215n21 


Timaeus Locrus 


il 
94€ 47 
Xenocrates 
Fr. 
153-58  45n6 
2131-4  45n7 
Xenophon 
Mem. 
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